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INTRODUCTION 


Introduction 


No bibliography was used in the preparation of this 
thesis, for it sought to present only the information obtained 
from a particular get of questionnaires and to evaluate this 
material for purposes in the field of Religious Hducation.e 
These questionnaires were sent out by the Department of Hduca- 
tion of the University of California to all of the High Schools 
of the State in order to obtain information from the seniors 
of the spring class of 1922. Over half of the questionnaires 
distributed were filled out and returned, thus giving a satis-— 
factory indication of the knowledge desired. Only certain items 
contained in each questionnaire were used in this thesis. A 
sample of one of the original questionnaires will be found on 
page 5. and illustrates the type of information that was sought. 
The main body of this thesis will endeavor to show how these 
blanks were usede 

It is perhaps needless to say that vy far the greatest 
part of the work on this thesis was expended in recording and. 
tabulating the data from the questionnaires. One page of 
data may represent hours of labor in the designing of record 
sheets suitable for the tallying and correlating of the 

materials supplied, besides the time spent in the actual 
tabulation itself. Without the aid of a great deal of friendly 
assistance in the recording, this work would not have been ready 


until a time far removed from the present. 


Ns 
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The originel idea of this thesis was to correlate certain 
data obtained from all of the questionnaires. Specifically, the 
attempt was made to discover the possible relation of choices of 
favorite books, magazines, amusements, school subjects, and 
vocation, to the sehool course of the student. Furthermore, it 
was to be determined whether or not the parent's vocation in-=- 
fluenced the choice of the student's vocation,-- and if regular- 
ity or irregularity of chureh attendance had any discoverable 
. bearing upon the selections ot the above mentioned favorite 
books, magazines, amusements, and school subjects. This 
regularity and irregularity was considered for the three groups: 
Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew. The two sexes were investigated 
separately. After correlating, in this manner, about eight 
hundred questionnaires, certain limitations in the questionnaires 
themselves and some taults in method were discovered and the 
approach was changed. ‘this made it desirable to re-design the 
record sheets. | 

The second part of the investigation was far simpler and 
followed the sampling method. itnstead ot attempting to examine 
all of the questionnaires, a certain number were chosen at 
random and compared with a like number, similarly chosen. If 
the first estimates agreed with the second, then no further 
recording would be necessary as the results ot the whole group 
could be predicted from the small number used. This method 


Obviated the necessity of recording every blank. Since the 


vs) 
correlation of the few indicated positive or negative results, 
it made possible the interpretation oi the entire set of 
questionnaires. 

When the information so obtained wag examined, it ap- 

peared desirable to add a third gection to the thesis. This 
section is devoted to the reading selections made by the boys 
and girls, each sex being considered separately. Every ques- 
tionnaire was used in Part III and two choices each ot books 

and magazines were recorded. ‘these lists were evaluated with- 
out taking into consideration the relation of the choices of 
reading matter to other factors (such as vocation, for example). 
It wag desired to tind out just what type ot reading High School 
seniors in the state of California most enjoy. 

The quence wonetees would have been designed differently 
had this thesis been the objective when the questionnaires were 
sent oute Some limitations in the questionnaires were dis 
covered when the data was compiled. Yet in spite of all this, 
they are adequate tor some reliable iniormation and much in- 
teresting speculation and interpretation. Recommendations may 
well be made from them. It was fortunate that even this source 
was available for many times one must use whatever is at hand. 
It must not be considered, however, that there is any endorse- 
ment of the complete value oi these questionnaires. they are 
merely useful for careful examination. 

Perhaps enough has been said to permit the discussion 
to go forward. It will be assumed that the nature of each 


part of the discussion has been made clear by this introduction. 
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Items used in Part I are indicated on both sides of sheet. 
(This questionnaire approved by State Commissioner A. C. OLNEY) 


Questionnaire for High School Sone 


General Classical Commercial y Industrial 


Name your favorite school subject... KXXXAXRARAKXRAXXRRXXEAARRRRATAAXT.......... ee ee 


Of all the books that you have read what two Ego you like best?) .... 2 SX REIS ce 


DORE a i ong i ih ei i iii iiir iii rrr rir rr kk Siero 
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What magazines do you read and enjoy most?.. XXX XRRRRER. ww... naires 


Bo EOE «ap Sea dese ofveronacas-spnndagdasiee Ba ae aad -acnesmets OOD DS. 2 @ ® © Cmmnrenenrr Tn er 


Have you held office?.......0..0.0.00.00000.. What office ?.........ccccccoscssitulviuld, sidetsttlsasees-osuveeieaes vadeese once onInn 
Have you served on committees?..........0.cccccceceeee Make list of Sam@...........:::.cc.040cc.+:02n00eners 0 ee rr 
Is: your family Catholic, Protestant, or Hebrew?:. 3 A3-X RRA RR Reiter eens ee 
(a) Of what church are you a member (if any)?.......00.00.0cc.. | ve tussanbvaateavchostbipen]odeaggesvivondaveedetn ee ee 
(b) How often do you attend? CAMRON? 2x x RRR RRR. sc heecaie cor sssdeesesseee ee 
(o) What Sunday School do you attend? s........c.c:.ccs.sscssvvesstesssipisstatsss otstbevebewubesussctetulsnsss ce alnaslee tats 
(d) How often?.. Sunday. School.?..zxxxx xx REX occas: 


List the names of fraternal, community or social organizations in which you are enrolled as a member............................ 


Do you intend to go to college?................ When will you enter college?............0.000..... What. collegeme.....: See ee 


Would you need financial assistance other than from parents?................ To what extent?......... G.agee oo See 


A 
To show 
1 After Freshman Subjects. 
2 After Sophomore Subjects. 
8 After Junior Subjects. 


lies forex. place in first column: 


—— 
Indicate your firs an second preferences 
of u life-work by the numbers 1 and 2 
after items. 


AMUSEMENTS AND INT 


icate your three preferences by number 
i and 2 of activities listed below; 
make additions if necessary. 


4 After Senior Subjects. 


English, Ist year Lawyer Base i 
English, 2d year Teacher Foot e 3 
English, sd year Home-Maker Basket Ba 
English, 4th year | Minister Tennis 
Algebra, Elementary Author Hunting 
Algebra, Intermediate Newspaper Man Boating 
Plane Geometry Y. M. C. A. Work Camping 
Solid Geometry Missionary Work Track Athletics 
Plane Trigonometry Religious Education Picnics 
Physies Playground Director Hiking 

3h Chemistry a Charity Workers, etc. | Hockey 

3c Physiology ® Physician Autoing 

3d Botany ie Nurse Golf 

8e Zoology Druggist Gymnasium 

3f Biology Dentist Swimming 

3g Physical Geography Forestry Cards 

3h General Science Chemist Dancing 

4a Ancient History Chauffeur Bowling 

4b Medieval and Modern History Auto Mechanic a “Movies” 

4c U.S. History and Civics Civil Engineer Vaudeville : 

4d English History Mechanical Engineer Theatre (not movies or vaudeville) 

4e Civics Electrical Engineer Gardening 

4f Economics Railroading Business 

5a! Latin, Ist year Agriculture Travel 

5a? Latin, 2d year Plumbing and Steam Fitting Animals 

5a? Latin, 3d year Building Engineer Church 

5a‘ Latin, 4th year Telephone Wireman Books 

5b! French, Ist year Machinist Art 

5b? French, 2d year Electrician Science 

5b French, 3d year Architect Reading 

5b! French, 4th year Building Contractor Singing 

5c! Spanish, Ist year Draftsman Music 

Fc? Spanish, 2d year Surveyor 

5c Spanish, 3d year Mining Supt. 

5c* Spanish, 4th year Carpentry 

5d Italian Wood Working 


6b Mechanical Drawing 
7a Mechanical Arts 

7b Applied Art 

8 Agriculture 

9a Domestic Science 

9b Domestic Art 

10 Music 


E Freehand Drawing 


13c Salesmanship 

13d Bus. Meth, and Office Prac. 
13e Penmanship 

13f Com. and Indus. History 
13g Economic Geography 
13h Business Law 

13¢ Business English 

13j Business Arithmetic 

14 Physical Training 

15 Library — 

16 Citizenship 


15) A 
{story 


ries é 
Applied Vocational 


Stone Mason 

Brick Layer 

Sheet Metal 
Merchant Marine 
Painter 

Plumber 

Interior Decorating 
Industrial Designing 
Textiles 

Carpets and Rugs 
Linoleum 

Wall Paper 

Map Making, etc. 
Pottery Decoration 
Magazine and Book Illustration 
Cartooning 

Music and Music Teaching 
Acting 

Legitimate Stage 
Photo Playing 
Painting 

Sculpture 

Merchant 

Broker 

Banker 
Manufacturer 
Insurance 

Traveling Salesman 
Advertising 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography 
Certified Public Accountant 
Civil Service 

R. R. Mail Clerk 


Vocation and Amusement 
were classified also, 


These topics appear on 


other sheets, 


Note to Teacher or Principal.— 
Make a circle around the letter which | 
indicates the general rating of this . 
student: A, B, C, D, E, F. . 
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Vocation Wunmber Means'ngs. 
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Vocaloual Voeahivuel 
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Some Results on Church Activity 


Part I (the present section of the thesis, on the basis of 
805 questionnaires 


Hevrew Catholic Protestant 


boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


Regular 

attendance 1 21 40 150 256 
Irregular 

attendance 2 1 5 ike 180 138 


reece ree epee ger A 


Part II (next section ot thesis) 


Regular 
attendance 
lst Hundred 2 i: 14 20 of 44 
2nd Hundred a Le 18 27 46 
Irregular 
attendance 
lst Hundred 7 2 5 4 40 29 


2nd Hundred 4 2 1S 2 44 33 


Among Protestants (In Part I only) 
Comparison of regular church and Sunday School 
attendance 


Boys - 150 regular at Church 
117 regular at Sunday School 


Girls= 256 regular at Churen 
210 regular at Sunday School 


Protestant selections of Denominations regardless of national 
denomination 


(Regardless of regularity or sex) 


Methodist 156 Lutheran 7 Dutch Reformed 
Presbyterian 111 Unitarian 5 Evangelical 
Congregational 98 Adventist 4 Evangelical Free 
Spiscopal 51 Brethren 4 Truth Center 
Methodist So. 51 Friends* 5 Internat. Bible 
Baptist 48 Church of Students'Assne 
Christian - 41 Christ 2 Church of Jesus 
Christian Sci. 39 C.H.Calvaryl Christ & Latter 


Day Saints 


a 


| 
| 
| 


Choice of Amusements and Interests 
(In order of Choice--Boys and Girls) 


Classification Amusement or Interest Number of 


Number choices 
al swimming yom § 
a Dancing 208 
9 Reading and Books 190 
1 Vennis 184 
A. Basketball a6 

LO ilusic 168 
4 Theater and llovies 147 
uf Bageball 143 
7 Travel 136 
2 Campin CtCe 128 
7 Footbatt 108 
a Autoing 89 
re Hunting 69 
1 track Athletics 67 
2 Hiking 60 
8 Chureh 52 

10 Art 40 
2 boating 52 

LO Singing ol 
9 Science 29 
6 Business 26 
re Picnics 25 
5 Animals . 28 
3 Golf ach 
o Gymnasium Ly 
S Horse-back 9 
4 Cards 8 
5 Gardening 7 
S Fishing 3 

ae As Hockey 3 
4 illiards L 
3 Bowling 1 
zi Boxing 1 
4 Checkergs-chess ‘ 
5 Nature “2 
9 sewing tee 
A Yell-leader iL 
@) No cnoice 1 


Group. Classification (In order of choice) 


Class. No. “wee of Interest Boys Girls Total 
O Nio choice 59 28 et 
at General Athletics 544 541 885 
2 Outdoor life 193 Bel 414 
4 Vancing,cards,etc. 82 229 S11 

10 Music, art, etc. 45 183 228 
Ge Reading, etc. 74 147 regi 
"% Travel, etc. 42 90 L132 
8 Church, ete. Anh 41 52 
5 Animals, etc. Le 19 51 
6 Business, etc. raf 
3 Golf ,zymn,etc. ae ui 22 


‘ 


Vocation of Boys and Girls together, LO 


in the Order of Choice 


Note: On this sheet a Five Group Classification is employed 


Classif. Classif. 
2 =— Teacher 112 2-—- Forestry +3) 
4 — Stenographer 61 2 - Library Practice 3 
2 — Home-maker 51 5 — Manufacturer 3 
2 = Music 44 4 = Merchant Marine ve) 
4 = Agriculture 37 2 - Mining Eng. & Supt. 3 
2 =~ Electrical Eng. 36 2 - Cartooning 2 
2 = Law 56 4 — Certified Pub. Acct, 2 
2 — Physician 28 5 — Electrician 2 
2 — Civil Engineer RO 5 ~ Groceries 2 
2-=— Interior Decorator 22 5 — Laundry 2 
2 — liechanical Eng. 2 4 —~ Insurance 2 
2 ~ Nursing 20 2 — Photography ra 
2 - Industrial Design 18 2 - Aviation + 
4 —- Bookkeeping 18 5 = Brick-layer a 
2 — Chemist 16 5 - llilitary Service L 
2 =~ Author 12 2 = Optometrist 1 
4 — banker 12 3 - Real Estate a 
2 — Architect Li 5 = Railway mail clerk - 
2 = Dentist nN 2 —- Secretary + 
1 ~ Missionary ie 2-— Scientist 1 
5 = bruggist 10 5 - Woodwork 2 
2 —~ Newspaper 9 1 —- Y.M.C.A. x 
4 =— Commerce 9 4 —~ Building Contracts 6) 
5 — Merchant 8 5 ~ Carpets and Rugs ©) 
2 - Acting 8 5 —- Chauffeur ) 
1 = Gharity Work 7 5 - Linoleum 6) 
4 = Advertising 7 3 — Map-making O 
1 = Playground Director 7 1 - Minister 0 
4 — Railroading 7 5 — Painter 0 
2 —- Legitimate Stage 6 5 — Plumber ) 
5 = Auto mechanic 6 5 ~ Plumbing & Steam-fittingd 
5 = Machinist 5 2 —- Pottery decorating 8) 
2 =—- Painting 5 2 — Sculptor 6) 
1 - Religious Education 5 5 - Sheet Metal O 
4 - Traveling Salesman 5 5 = Stone-mason fe) 
2 = Building Eng. 4 2 — Surveyor 6) 
4 = Civil Service 4 5 - Telephone Wireman 0 
4 —- Draftsman & 5 — Textiles 8) 
2 —- Book & Magazine 5 - Wall=<paper O 
illustrator- a No choice ed 
2 ~ Photo-playing & 
4 —- Broker 3 
5 = Carpentry 3 
4 —- Dietitian 5 


Group Classification 


2 =— Professions 518 

_4=— Commerce & Agric. aise 

1 - Altruistic pursuits 31 

4 — Proprietors 24 
5 = Laborers & Wage 

earners pe 

O = Wo choice ark 
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Part I. aia 


Page 5 is a sample of the questionnaire sent out and the 
items used in this part of the thesis are marked in red. fhe 
list of favorite subjects is classified as shown on the ques-— 
tionnaire and this classification is used on the record sheet, 
page 6. A poor classification of the vocations was used as 
later became evident, for the three divisions indicated on 
pages 6 and 7 were insufficient. The classification number 
was increased to five as shown on page 10. The grouping of 
amusements used on pages 6 and 7 served very well. No attempt 
was made to classify the vocations or amusements on page 5, 
because unlike the subject list, the vocations and amusements 
were added by the student. Moreover, it was desirable to change 
the order. Page 6 is a fractional copy, on a small scale, of 
the plates used for recording. It ig evident that parent's 
vocation, amusement, reading matter, and subject may be compared 
for Hebrew, Catholic, and Protestant, regular and irregular, and 
these in turn to school major, and finally to sex. The influence. 
of sex, school major, and church attendance may be determined from 
the tally, assuming that the data is reliable, that is to say, 
that any given number of questionnaires over one hundred will 
yield approximately the same returns as another like numbere In 
addition to the above mentioned items it was desired to seek 
the relation between the student's choice of vocation and the 
parent's vocation, and thence through the same correlation ag 
with the other items. A record was kept of church attendance 
as indicated on page 8, but this is only included for complete- 


nesse There is no check as to its reliability. Another set of 


we 


- Le 
questionnaires might alter the results. However, the list is 
interesting ag an indication of a tendency to choose certain 
church organizations. To supplement this, a tally was kept of 
the regularity of Church and sunday School attendance as 
geparate eouesei ities (Pazes 6 and 8). This served to suggest 
the proportion of High School seniors still in Sunday School. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the various sheets 
(pages 5 to 10 inelusive) it will be helpful to give a statement 
as to the general result of correlation and reliability. It 
was discovered that the choice of subject, reading material, 
amusement, and vocation had no relation to church attendance or 
to school major. For this reason, the figures on page 7 
disregard school major and chureh affiliation, thus eliminating 
any. attempt at correlation. ‘The determination of this section 
of the thesis may then be regarded as negative, except for some 
of the tabulated results which are in Part II of the thesis, 
and which are discussed as to their reliability. It may be 
argued that Part II shows the results of Part I in a better 
way, but this is not quite true since Part I contains material 
not found in Part II. Lists of books and magazines are omitted 
from Part I ag Part III discusses these ag a Eee topice 
Book and magazine choices nowhere correlate with other items 
so that even in Part II they may be left out. 

As is evident from the fractionel record on page 6 
tally marks would distribute themselves over the entire sheet 
in some haphazard fashion. ‘The items of 803 questionnaires 
were thus distributed, and an examination of the tabulation 


Sheets showed that there would be no value in continuing the 
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15 
columns for general, classical, commercial, industrial courses 
of study, or Hebrew, Catholic, Protestant, regular and irregular. 
It was clear that these had no appreciable influence on further 
choices. Consequently all of these columns were coalesced 
into one colum, with the totals (page 7). Books and magazines 
were omitted as it was noted that a separate study of reading 
material was necessary. Only the group totals for favorite 
subjects, amusements and interests, and vocations are shown 
in detail, though with boys and girls combined, on pages 9 and 
10, respectively. On page 8 ig additional information taken 
from some side notes. The remainder of the discussion in Part I 


’ 


will be devoted to a summary of some of the most evident indica-— 
tions of the data shown on pages 5 to 10 inelusive. 
A few words about the favorite subject, amusement and 


interest, and vocation classifications on page 6 may not be 


amiss. ‘The school subject grouping was rather natural, and 


* 


upon this basis, the boys and girls chose favorite subjects 
about in the same proportion that one would expect (see page 7). 


The large number of girls selecting #7, the applied vocational 


m™ 


subjects, is accounted for by the interest taken in stenography. 
It is of interest to note that most of the girls choosing 
stenography were Catholics, whose fathers were, for the most 
part, in the laboring or wage earning class. The figures for the 
favorite school subjects on page 7 are self-explanatory. ‘The 
selection of the ten headings for amusements and interests,while 
open to criticism, is nevertheless quite satisfactory. An effort 
was made to group the interests and amusements according to 


types. The group numbers prefixed to each amusement or interest 
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are found on page 9, thug indicating both the selections and 
the relationships. Where there is doubt as to the wisdom of 
placing a certain interest or amusement in a particular 
classification, it may be borne in mind that there seemed to be 
an element in the interest or amusement, common to the groupe 
There were ten distinct elements and therefore ten groups. The 
vocation grouping wags inadequate. Group 2 was too broad, for 
it contained vocations which might easily have been placed in 
groups 1 or 3. Because of this, the classification on page 
10 further subdivided group 2 into groups 2, 3, and 4 as 
indicated. Group 3 became group De 

Page 8 is of only slight value. It is seen that the 
Catholics are as regular in Church attendance ag one would 
expect. No estimate of the Hebrews could be made as too few 
sent in questionnaires. The Protestant boys were moderately 
regular in attendance, while the girls were far more regular. 
As is indicated, a fair percentage of these church regulars, 
of both sexes, were also regular at Sunday School. The distri- 
bution of the students among the various denominations follows 
a trend that is surprising. Hight denominations claimed 595 of 


the 627 students giving a church preference. It would not be 


14 


valid to give percentages, but the tendencies to choose particular 


church affiliation may be judged from the list. Notes, taken 


from time to time, make it manifest that certain communities tend 


toward strong church organization. The case of Azusa is inter-— 
esting, for in this place both boys and girls were very regular 
in church attendance,and in fact seemed to be interested in all 


church activities. The apparent tastes of these Azusa students 
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seemed high, though it cannot be said that this was because of 
regular church attendance. Rather the church activities were 
just cneoutlet for endeavor in a community of high interests. 
The fact that a large number of students in some towns were 
quite strongly in favor of churches indicates a social current 
of thought in favor of religious lite. This social atmosphere 
is always helpful to a religious education program. The problem 
seems to be that of organizing a chureh of such character ag 
to compel the attention eae interest of even those who are 
usually lukewarm. Where there is apathy toward religious 
organizations, one factor at least may be the lack of efficient 
and intelligent leadership, or if the leader be present, the 
lack of co-cperation with the leader. Many communities are 
weak ag far as church control is concerned, if the questionnaires 
furnish a criterion. It is quite common for a student to attend 
the church services in one church and Sunday School services at 
anothere This would be impossible in a strong organization. 
Small towns do not differ greatly from large ones in the broader 
aspects of taste and interests. There is practically no rural 
problem in. California. Quite evidently the high school students 
take an interest in church, whenever an organization has some- 
thing worth while to offer them, though the influence of parents 
is not to be discounted for their influence is a great factor. 

There is another aspect of community lite directly wider 
the control of the people. This is the use of leisure time. 
Especially is it true that a community may be of assistance to 
its young people in this perticular. A glance at page 9 shows 


the strong tendencies of young people toward certain amusements 
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16 
and interests. The love of outdoor athletics predominates, to 
a great degree, while another equally valuable sort ot outdoor 
activity is second. Clearly these high school pupils love 

the out-of-doors though this is to be expected in California. 
It would be interesting to compare page 9 with a similar one 
made tor some eastern state. It will be unnecessary to discuss 
each of the ten grouped interests separately or to show how 

a community may be of help. It is obvious. A particular 
community will make available the equipment required for the 
various activities, in accord with their popularity and super- 
vise the educationel side of these activities. For example, 
athletics and outdoor activities require space, equipment, and 
leaders of ideals, who know how to develop character in young 
peoplee A community may furnish these necessities by making 
use of the chief interests of the students. There is no 

value in stressing gymnasium work ag such, iit the benefits 
agerived can be obtained by other means. Gymmasium work may 
supplement athletics or vice versa, laying due emphasis, of 
course, wpon proper supervision. 

There is one element in the athletic situation which 
must be considered. students probably claimed athletics ag 
their favorite interest from the standpoint of a spectator and 
not ot a participant. Here is an illustration oi the uncertain- 
ty of some of the questions on the questionnaire, which failed 
to make clear a distinction between athletics participated in 
and athletics as a spectacle. The extreme activity of boys and 


girls of the senior high school age makes it wnlikely, however, 


ra 
1 
that the majority chose athletics purely from the point of view 
of the onlooker, while in a university survey a very careful 
check on this point would have to be made. A further discussion 
of this topic, interest and amusement, will be left for Part lI. 
As indicated on page 10, a large proportion of students 
choose the professions for their careers. It is natural that the 
professions and commerce and agriculture combined, should be 
chosen by so large a number as seven-ceighths of the pupils. How= 
ever it is strange that so few chose the vocation of the proprietore 
The girls have less ot a variety in their vocational choices than 
the boys and this partially accounts for the fact that the first | 
four vocations on the list are practically all for girls only. 
The next group is for boyse Both of these two sets of vocations, 
the first four, and the second five, are the outstanding favorites 
of the two gexese ‘There is a wide distribution over the remainder 
of the list. It is certain that more satisfactory results than 
these would have been obtained if a better vocational list had 
been available and if more distinctions had been mede among the 
vocations themselves. Quite apparently there is a great field 
open here for vocational guidance. the fact that not one choice 
was made for the vocation or the ministry is significant. 
Information and help are vital. lack of adequate information 
alone often causes one vocation to be selected rather than 
another. An interesting point came ovt in the notes, namely, 
that vatholics do not aim high in the commercial world. 
Stenography is a great favorite and on page 9 it ig the large 
number of Catholics choosing stenography that raises this 


vocation to second place. On the whole there is a strong 
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tendency to rise above the perent'’s vocation, although this 
mey be explained on the ground that the professions are more 
accessible to everyone than formerly. 
fo summarize Part I, boys and girls do not differ greatly 
in their tastes, and where sex specialties are left out, the 
selections of favorites is about the same for one sex as for the 
other. As soon as restrictions are removed and really equal 
opportunities are given, sex interests will be more on an equal 
footing. there is a ereat opportunity to cause future co-operation 
between the sexes by bringing the two groups together in the 
fields of mutual interest. It is not too much to say that 
Similar interests should be cultivated, though special interests 
are of course necessary. these sometimes oceur from purely 


biological characteristics. 
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QO - No choice 
1 = Altruistic Pursuits 
- Professions 
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- Commerce and Agriculture 
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Havorite subjects, and amusements and interests have the same significance 
as in Part I, pages 5, 6, and 8, namely: 
Favorite Subjects - Numbers Ly 84 Oa Hee 8 ae ee 
Favorite Amugements and Interests - Numbers L, 2, 5, 4. 3a are 3.90 


The List of the High Schools included in the Bay 20 


Region 
School Re esteUsed — 
No. Name of School lst | end 
100} 100 
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2 Alameda 
ee Berkeley 
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208 Oakland 5 3 
210 Fremont 6 3-- iek 
212 Oakland Technical aE ge | a 2b peg ee 
215 University +5) 5 
217 Vocational a 


229 Palo Alto Union 
238 Piedmont 
257% Richmond 
272 Commerce 
274 Galileo 
275 6Gilrls 

277 Lowell 

278 Mission 
279 Polytecnnic 
282 San Jose 

286. San Mateo Union 

299 Santa Kosa 

67 Campbell Union 

‘56 Mt. Diablo Union 
115 Hayward Union 

176 Los Gatos 

200 wapa Union 

254 Sequoia Union 
288 San Rafael 

292: Santa Clara 

5405 Analy thion 

41 Vallejo Union 

21 Benicia 

4) Washington Union 

66 John Swett Union 

67 San Ramon Valley 

88 Armijo Union 

110 Halt Moon Bay Union 
145 Livermore Union 

186 Adheambra Union 

199 Mountain View Union 
258 Rio Vista Joint Union 
307 Sonoma Valley Union 
$10 South San s#'rancisco 4, 
$11 Saint Helena Union 8 
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esa Anusenent Lest LOO-.-2na@ 100 Lat 100 @nd=208 
NO 7 
neste coi 9... tf << 2: ne 
LO Art 2 3 5 10 
2 Autoing ate 9 aA: 10 
- Bageball 26 25 3 2 
. basketball 28 35 9 4 
4 Billiards She 
2 Boating 5 5 ZL 3 
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Ks) Bowling 
ue Boxing 2 
6 Business L 5 af ab 
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Part I (Boys and Girls together) 


Part 
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NOTE: In part I, 359 Boys and 444 Girls 3 

were recorded, in Part II 100 plug 100 boys and 100 plus 100 girls, 

therefore the results in Part I must be divided by 3.59 for the 

boys and 4.44 for the girls, in order to compare with the results of 

Part Il. 
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A compilation secured from the files of the Education Depart- 
ment of the University of California, to supplement page 24. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR'S PREFERENCE OF LIFE WORK 


The following table shows the per cent of preferences for the 
type of work listed. The data were gathered from the questionnaires 
ee by 6778 California High School graduates in the Spring 
or 1922. 


Choices Choices 
Type of Work lst 2nd Type of Work ist 8nd 
Teacher 13.72% 7.606Charity Work 049%1 24% 
Stenography 7096. 60627 Bldg. Contractor 049- 037 
Home Maker 6079 6490 Minister 047 054 
Lawyer 5092 1.71 Religious Rducation 046 041 
Music & Music Teeoning 2.68 3.26 
Advertising 046 1.08 
Elec. Engineer 5055 2621 Mae. & Book Illus 044 677 
Agriculture 53044 2051 Draftsman 044 «6481 
Nurse 2087 4615 Electrician 040 .99 
Mechan.e Engineer 2e55 2206 Machinist 38 = 84 
Physician 2015 1.74 
Mining Supt. 038 45 
Newspaper Man 2e02 2670 Photo Playing 055) 4Y 
Author | 1.93 1453 Textiles 0e52 olf 
Chemist 1.84 252 Cartooning 029 1.03 
Inter. Decorator 1.80 224 Blag. Engineer 028 eo 25 
Civil Engineer 1.77 1.46 
Chauffeur 27. 68a 
Druggist _ 1669 69 Surveyor e21 241 
Indus. Design 1.55 62 Merch. Marine e21 235 
Bookkeeping 1-45 2.52 Carpentry 018 ee LE 
Dentist 1230 096 Sculpture el6 “ean 
Merchant Lest 099 
: Woodworking el5 =6216 
Acting 1.27 1.37 Painter 010 «07 
Banker 1.05 1.408 Insurance -10 38 
Legitimate Stage 1.05 .78 RR. Mail Clerk 009 «607 
Railroading 1.03 °60 Pottery Decorato 20 ‘ 
Architect e088 1.02 fone e a: 
Plumber 204 238 
Missionary 085 87 Tel. Wireman 002 42 
Broker -80 72 Carpet and Rugs 002 .00 
Forestry 78 1246 Map Making 002 201 
Playground Director 077 1458 Brick Layer eO1l .00 
Auto Mechanic ole -Len7 
Sheet Metal Ol .0O1 
Painting e74 672 Stone Mason 200 01 
Manufacturer 71 e44 Linoleum e000 =.00 
Cert. Public Accte 266 066 Wall paver oO 
Civil Service haan. 1.3 ee — 
Plumbing & Steam 059 013 
YMC As 056 57 Not listed Above 2071 1.37 


Tr. Salesman 53 1-17 No Report 9.06 15.72 
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Because of the results of Part I, it became advisable 
to undertake a second investigation, but using the same items 
on the same questionnaires. A new set of record sheets were 
necessary to take care of the altered arrangement of the material 
and the different order of correlation. 

An illustration of the new record sheet is page 19, with 
one difierence, namely, under each sex there was originally a 
double blank identical with page 19, one halr tor irregular 
chureh attendance and the other for regular church attendance. 
Thus it was possible to determine the relation of the student's 
tastes to the regularity of his or her chureh life. There wag 
no apparent difference between the irregulars and regulars, con- 
sequently this feature wag abandoned and the two sheets coalesced 
into the one as represented on page 19. Of course there is one 
Such sheet as page 19 for each sex as before, put the only 
correlations sought are between the vocation and sexes, and the 
other items of subject, amusement and reading material. As | 
in Part 1 it was discovered that reading material showed no 
degree of correlation; this time no correlation with the choice 
of vocation and was therefore dropped, to be investigated ag a 
Separate problem in Part Ili. Part II will then discuss the 
relation of the choice of amusements and subjects to vocational 
choice and to sex. The method used to show the reliability of 
the data will be explained and a few recommendations from the 
point of view of Religious Education will be made, based wpon the 
results of the interpretation. The reliability of the data must 


be taken up first as this has a bearing upon Part I also. 
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There is practically no rural problem in California. 
Consequently, to select a particular section of the state will 
give a fair indication of conditions for the surrounding locali-~ 
fies. Perhaps differences would be found between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles or between other localities, but a survey of 
available information makes this doubtful. The San Francisco 
Bay District was selected for the sampling process from which 
to determine reliability. All of the high schools of this 
region were taken. Page 20 gives the list of high schools, 
indicating also the number of graduates from each school, and the 
total number of questionnaires returned by each sex. It was 
believed that of the questionnaires returned, about two hundred 
of each gex would represent a fair sample of the information 
Which the total of them would yield if taken into consideration. 
First, one hundred of each sex were recorded, then the other 
hundred, and the. results compared. If the results of each 
hundred selected at random correlated to a high degree, it might 
be said that the entire number of questionnaires would yield the 
Same results, which the four nundred samples rendered, which were 
taken. The results did yield a high enough degree of Similarity 
to show these tendencies. Ratios were not sought, but merely 
tendencies. For example, it was not desired to obtain the 
ratio of those in one vocation choosing a particular amuse- 
ment, to those choosing another amusement or to those of 
another vocation choosing the same amusement, but rather to 
Obtain tendencies of certain vocations to choose certain amuse~ 
ments. Jt is of course obvious thet even tendencies must be 


reliable and for this reason the sampling and comparing process 
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was used. An indication of how it was done may be found on 
page 20. A percentage from each school was taken so that the 
number fbr boys and for girls would each be two hundred. As 
there were geven hundred and forty-seven boys, foe is .268 will 
be the percentage to ve taken from each school to total two hundred 
from all the schools. Similarly, for the girls E00 ig .228 
12) 

and gives the factor of selection. Wo exact numbers could 
result from each school with such percentages so the nearest 
even number was selected. ‘he results were balanced. On page 20 
the columns headed "No. Boys used" and “No. Girls used" are the 
finally selected numbers for the first hundred and for the second 
hundred. At the bottom of the page are the totals. When the 
recording was completed and the first hundred boys compared with 
the second hundred, and the same for the girls, the results might 
be added, making the final determination on the basis of single 
two-hundred units. The comparison for reliability is not shown, 
but only the combination of Se two sete 

It has been stated that there wag no point to be gained 
in keeping regular students on a separate list from irregular 
students. there is, however, a question of tendency as to 
regular or irregular attendance which may be answered, and for 
Part I and Part II, the reliability may be settled for an 
assumption that out of every hundred a certain percentage will 
be regular and the rest invariably divided in a certain ratio 
between irregulars, Hebrews, and Catholics. It cannot be said 
that each hundred will divide in a certain way between the 
various, groups Named. the proportions will be roughly the 


game in each hundred, but no definite proportions are certain. 
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For example page 8 has a division for eight hundred and three 
questionnaires of boys and girls as found in Part I for the entire 
state. Part II algo shown on page 8 gives slightly different | 
results but this time for the vicinity of San Francisco. It is 
probable that the entire San Francisco region would be in about 
the same proportion of regularity and irregularity as the Part 
diay fieures indicate. The discrepancy between the figures of 
Parts II and I ig doubtless due to the distribution of Hebrews 
and Gatholics which varies. However, the results may be of 
interest to show the hold which the churches, in general, have 
upon students of high school age. 

On page 21 is the final score for both boys and girls, 
neglecting regular and irregular factors, but showing the first 
hundred tallies against the second hundred for vocations, 
subjects, and amusements. The game meanings are attached to 
the numbers of vocations, subjects and amusements as were men= 
tioned before in Part I. A survey of the chart shows conelu- 
Sively that no correlations would be reliable, as the results 
of the first hundred questionnaires are not borne out for the 
gecond hundred for either boys or girls. Tendencies alone 
are evident, but thege are not conclusive. It is quite certain 
that the vocation of the parent did not influence choices, in 
general, for the distributions are roughtly the same under each 
column of the parent's vocation. The numbers on page 21 are 
too scattered to be of much use, for it would take the whole of 
the questionnaires to yield numbers of sufficient proportion to 
be analyzed, and this would have been a waste of time, judging 


by the reliability exhibited for the samples. An attempt ig 
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made on page 22 to eliminate the great dispersion of page 21. 
One half of page 22 neglects parent’. vocations completely, 
coalescing identical columns of students’ vocations ,while 

the other half similarly neglects students’ vocations. 

The left hand half of page 22 shows high reliability of 
vocational choice. Of a given number of individuals of high 
school senior standing, the distribution according to vocations 
will be about as represented. The figures of the first hundred 
for both boys and girls are almost identical with the figures 
for the second hundred. In the case of favorite subjects or 
amusements no such exactness is apparent, due no doubt to the 
variety of the selection. But even in these cases, tendencies of 
choice are quite apparent. If graphS:of choice were made with 
subject and amusement classification numbers on one axis and 
number of choices on the other axis the curves would be 
similar for each hundred, except of course where choices are so 
few as to make this method invalid. But it will be observed 
that even with reliability, there is no correlation. There is 
approximately the same tendency of distribution for those choosing 
one vocation as in another, taking into consideration,of course, 
the different number of choices in each vocation. Boys and girls 
have favorite amusements and subjects, practically regardless 
of their vocational choice. They are evidently under & common 
influence with regard to these tastes. Another proof of the 
lack of influence exerted by the vocational choice ig seen by 
examining the right hand half of page 22 where the student's 


vocation,is neglected. The tendencies here are about the same 


—_ 


as for the left hand half of the page. The remainder of the 
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discussion will therefore neglect correlation, and will deal 


solely with the total choices of vocations and amusemenis. 
These totals are given on pages 25 and 24. Nothing need be 
said about favorite subjects except that the boys and girls 
choose as might be expected from their particular generic 
characteristics. It was observed, while going through the 
questionnaires, that certain teachers were the cause of both 
boys and girls choosing the subject taught by the teacher, due 
no doubt to the personal ability ot the instructor. Aside 
from these specific selections the subject list fell naturally, 
as indicated on page 22. 

There is shown on page 23, in parallel columns, for the 
classified amusements and interests, the totals for amusements 
and interests of boys and of girls for each hundred samples, 
Separately, and for the original 803 questionnaires with boys 
and girls given separately. The numbers of boys and girls in 
the original 803 selections were divided by 3-59 and 4.44 
respectively, the factors to make an equal basis to make a 
comparison between them and the other four colums. It is 
evident that tendencies to choose particular groups of amuse= 
ments or interests are fairly certain. Even the tendencies to 
Select particular amusements and interests are fairly well 
determined. It would be valid, therefore, to state that high 
school seniors tend to choose their interests approximately ag 
indicated on page 23, the vocation distribution being indicated 
on page 24. It hag been shown that classified vocational 
choice followed certain tendencies thet do not vary greatly from 


one get of a hundred questionnaires to another. This ig not so 
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true for particular vocations, because of several 32 
reasons. In the first place, a particular teacher might 
influence a particular vocational choice. For example, it 

igs seen on page 24 that in the second hundred group the girls 
have seven choices for acting against none for the first 
hundrede Practically every choice in this group came from 
one school where evidently someone ot ability influenced the 
selection. Similarly, this holds in other places, as for 
example, teaching or stenography. It is difficult to compare 
the parallel columns ot boys' and girls’ vocations with the 
original of the 803 combined selections, but if it is borne 
in mind that the 805 was composed ot 359 boys and 444 girls, 
comparison may be imagined. It is sufficient to say that here 
ag with amusements, tendencies are established, subject, of 
course, to some reservation. 

No more need be said about the choices made, ag the 
charts are almost self-explanatory. The reliability is near 
enough not tg be at all misleading and the information ob-~ 
tained from the charts may be used for suggestive study. 

The remainder of Part Il will therefore outline a few 
recommendations which seem to be suggested by the charts. 

Zhe senior high school age is not too late to determine 
one's vocation, but this important matter should be the 
subject of consideration even earlier. The student must plan 
by himself, without coercion, but the aid of more experienced 
persons is indispensable. How much influence parents’ 
vocations heave cannot be estimated, but in the questionneires 


comparatively few followed the careers of their parents. 


Kees) 
Yet in spite ot this it is certain that parents should discuss 
their own vocation with their children, showing clearly its 
advantages and limitations. ‘the student will have observed 
many things vy casual observation and this too will be of 
influence. When everything has been considered it must be 
said that organized asgistance is needed, and in no place can 


such help be rendered to a greater advantage than in school 


.gnd church. Hither one or both should make available informa- 


tion ag to the actual content of each vocation, its possibili- 
ties, shortcomings (e.g. salary, hours, work, etc), the future 
prospects and the studies required to fit one for the life-work 
in question. Talks ghould be given by successful individuals 
about their own work. In fact every particular regarding 

each vocation should be made available in a form easy to under- 
stand by younger minds. ‘There is one feature of vocational 
guidance, however, which is not to be overlooked. Perhaps 
the home will take care of it but again it may not. To make 
sure, both school and church school should have advisers. 
assigned to the pupils, making quite sure that each adviser 
personally knows each student assigned to him. ‘The adviser 
must be high-minded and a judge ot character, fitness, and 
needs. He must direct the energy of each student into the 
right direction both for his own good and the good of society. 
Personal aid is vital in this case. The adviser may direct by 
indicating and stressing certain portions of the information 
available to the student's own specitic requirements. Be 
sure, though, thet the adviser advises rather than forces an 


issue. This thesis cannot attempt to construct a vocational 
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54 
guidance program but merely to show certain needs suggested 
by the questionnaires. ‘There was every indication of doubt 
as to the subjects needed to broaden the ability to follow 
one's vocation, and in fact no systematic knowledge of reading 
or anything else that would be useful seemed available. It is 
not to be implied that everything should bear on one's vocation, 
but it is true that method and direction should not be omitted, 
for many times choices are haphazard because of the student's 
ignorance ot what is the ugetul thing to do. The writer's 
personal work in advising high school seniors has shown to him 
in a very powerful way the value of careful vocational guidance. 
A summary statement may be given as it follows from the aues-— 
tionnaires studied. Organized vocational aid is of great value 
because students need it and are ready to he helped -- in fact 
want to be helped. Very few of them choose the right vocation, 
where some help would give a greater chance for success. Ag 
to the help of the church, it may be said that few choose 
altruistic pursuits while in high school, not because of 
immaturity but because ot ignorance and lack ot proper stimula 
tion. The church cannot stimulate vocational choice without 
entering present-day lite. Stories of past heroes are not 
going to solve the problem. What there is to do today is 
the question. Religious workers are to be recruited in high 
school. if there is the opinion that this is being done, a 
glance at page 24 will dispel the illusion. Opportunity is 
knocking at the door and is being turned away. ‘he church 
should immediately organize a force for information and 


direction on vocationel guidance for high school boys and Sirlse 
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In a general way, the choice of amusements and interests 
presents the same problem as does the selection of vocations. 
It is of course true that where amusements are concerned the 
student forms his owm tastes readily enough. But in this case 
it is not only a question of suitable amusements and interests 
but one of cultivation of the use of leisure time and the 
proper use of it when available. All young people enjoy 
spectacular things -- in fact anyone does. Environment, 
including associates and interests, will furnish the greatest 
influence upon the choice oi things to be witnessed, whether 
football or grand opera. How far restrictions are to be 
carried with regard to certain types of spectacles is for 


educators and parents to decide. ‘the case of amugements and 
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ticipated in ig another story. ‘YThere must be 
supervision of amusements in general. 

At the present time moving picture control is not used. 
films may be recommended or condemned but the students still 
‘act according to their own desires when it is a question of 
what to see in this tield. The theater and movie problem must 
be left tor selt-appointed workers at present. ‘there are 
other amusements that are interesting or not, depending upon 
how much each individual sees in them. Reading, nature- 
study, chureh, and the like are to be made interesting if 
more students are to choose these as their favorites. 

English teachers must stimulate reading, home environment 
must stimulate reading. Nature-study will also depend for its 
popularity upon the stimulated interest of all concerned. It 


ig sufficient to say that willing interest is present in thoge 
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of high school age, but it is up to educators to unfold it. 
Mere urging will not be enough. 

Athletics and similar amusements present problems of 
their owne Interest in sport 
boys and girls naturally like activity and need no great amount 
of urging to win them to active participation in sports. But 
participation is not enough. Activity must be an educating 
factor; it must be morally uplifting. This is the function of 
the athletic director, then -~ to see that all participate and 
that each one grows in his sense of fair play and enjoyment and 
in social qualities in general. The exercise comes of itself. 

On the Waele. the problem of having each student get the 
most out of particular amusements and interests is being taken 
care of by those interested in these particular. modes of recrea- 
tion, but there is a difficulty in directing students into the 
right field. A football enthusiast needs no recommendation of 
football, but of something else, in order not to become one 
Sided. Intelligent direction is needed, so that no one may 
develop only one side of his character. 

The discussion of amusements may close with the suggestion 
that page 23 indicates where most emphasis falls at the present 
timee Uducators must take advantage of the fact that students 
have very certain likes by capitalizing this knowledge to 
educate the student in the field of his ow choosing. What if 
Such a large percentage of students do like ahtletics? That 
does not exclude education from this field. let the pupils 
choose their amusements to a great extent and then use their 


interests for the purposes of education. 


ts is already widespread. High school 
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There now remains another phase to be digeussed, 


namely that of reading interests. ‘The results have been 
admittedly somewhat negative so far, from the standpoint of 
correlation. No attempt was made to correlate the reading. 
Only the actual choices were recorded. Part III takes up 
this feature separately because the material in the field 
of reading seemed to demand it. t ig to be regretted 

that more could not be done on Parts I and II, but to do 
this would mean designing and issuing more suitable ques-— 


tionnaires.e 
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MAGAZINE LIST (Boys) 39 
Magazine No. | Magazine 
Classif. Classif, No. 
T 1 Adventure 19} VI 18 Machi 
Wi 16 Aerial Age 2|% 2 Movalla ” 7 
I 1 All Story Weekly a) 7 2 MeCl 
2 American 645 nabs 6 
I B VI 18 Mechanical Arts 2 
I 3 American Boy — 209 ITII 17 Mentor 5 
VI 18 American Chemical Societyl Oe eee Mercury 1 
Vi 6 American one fled 2 Metropolitan ” 
VI 18 American Forestry 1} III % Midweek Pictorial 1 
VI 16 American Legion Weekly 3 I 9 Motion Picture Classiz 1 
VI 16 Architectural Record ne 9 Motion Picture 12 
I : ely é IV 12 Motor 12 
IV M 
TI 56 Art and Decoration hed Peo > dade sob : 
II 5 Art and Theater 1] IV 12 Motor Life 1 
II 5 Art World 1]}I 2 Munsey 6 
TI 15 a sinatio x III 7% Nation 10 
a ee 5 eee 2) 
VI 16 Auto-Dealer and Repairer 1] Ty “4 National Soocmame, 750 
VI 16 Aviator S| III 13 New Republic 4 
III 4 BasWefiball 18} IV 12 Outdoor 7 
I 1 Bluebook 3) IV 12 Outdoor Life 20 
III 7 Bookman 14) Iv 12 Outing 9 
I $$ Boy's Life — 253) III 7% Outlook 47 
I 3 Boy's Magazine 1|} VI 16 Pacific Coast Packer 1 
VI 16 Business ; &£|/VI 16 Pacific Marine Review 1 
VI 18 California Cultivator lL) IV 4 Pacific Motorboat 1 
III 15 Century e8 | III 7 Pacific Rural Press 1 
VI 18 Chemical Age 1 | III 15 Pan American . 1 
III 14 Christian Endeavor world 2/aI1r 7 Patnfinaer 5 
TII 14 Christian Herald TRS ee 9 Photoplay 6 
II 5 Classic American 1}IV 8 Physical Culture 41 
III 7 Golliers 77 1V 11 Pictorial Review ” 
I 2 Cosmopolitan 148 /T 19 Police Hazette 1 
IV ie Country Club Lif 1 Popular 6 
VI 16 Country Gentleman Sl} VI 16 Popular Mechanics 452 
VI 18 Country Life S/VI 16 Popular Science 138 
VI 18 Cultivator Li vVI 16 Qs LZ 
III 7 Current History 5|VI 16 Radio Amateur News 1 
Iv 7 Current Opinion 18 |} VI 16 Radio Digest 1 
III 7 JDeerborn Independent &£!VI 16 Radio Magazine 51 
x 1 Detective Story 2/VI 16 Radio News 69 
III 13. Dial 1} VI 18 Railroad 1 
VI 1g Slectrical Experimenter 10/Ivy 4 Recreation 1 
VI 16 Engineering Men's Record 2/7 2 Red Book 54 
III 1@ Epworth Herald 1} III 7% Review of Reviews 83 
fr 6 tude 4\III 7 Rural Worla 1 
I 2 Everybody's 9/1 S$ §t. Nicholas v 
VI 16 Farm and Orchard S| Iv 4 Sailing Z 
VI 16 Farm Journal 5| VI 18 Santa Fe 1 
Vi 16 Farm Mechanics Oa hy: 2 Saturday Evening Post 725 
IV 12 Field and Stream 27 |VI 18 Science 3 
si 2 Good Housekeeping 3|VZ 18 Science & Invention 76 
I 2 Harpers 12 (VI 18 Scientific American 193 
Vu 11 Harpers Bazagr 1-13 2 Scribners 23 
3 2 Hearsts 18} I 1 Short Story 16 
t12 17 Holland Lies l Snappy Stories L 
si 8 5 House Beautiful 1} IV 8 Strength the 
It 7 Independent 26) I 2 Sunset 39 
lil 7 Illustrated Review 5| VI 16 Success 5 
Iii 7 Illustrated World Lj III ¥% Survey 14 
iit 7% International Interpreter4| VI 16 System 16 
If 5 dnternational Studio sea eae Ee 6 Theater 8 
a 10 Judge 5} Jil 17 Travel i i 
VI 16 Keystone Magazine(dvelby) 1] 1 2 True Story 4 
I 2 lLadies' Home Journal 9)}V¥ 11 Vanity Fair H § 
III 7 lSeslies 10; 71 2 Western Story 38 
pe 10 Life 96. | 1 2 Wide World 
IiI 7 tSiterary Digest 956 | VI 16 Wireless Age 4 
I 2 Woman's Home Companion 1 
III 7% World's Work 63 
I 3 Youth's Companion 37 
No Choice 301 Hot Dog 1 
One choice 460 Jim Jam Jems 1 
Whiz Bang 8 
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Classif. Ne Ulaseif. No 
I 1 Adventure 2. |cilo.. 7 > Tdterany D 
I ee Story 5 jII 5 lyric ae ig 
I 2 American 996 |I 2 McCall's 99 
I % American Boy 15 |I 2 MecClure's 14 
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IlI 15 Atlantic 225 11 @ Motion Picture 32 
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VI 18 Cultivator lL ji 10 Pelican 1 
III 7 Current Events 25 2 People's Home Journal 23 
Ifl 7 Current Opinion 26 |I 9 Photoplay 22 
I 2 Delineator 101 |IV 8 Physical Culture 37 
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SM ll Elite 1 {VI 16 Popular Science 6 
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Literary Digest 1204 
American 996 
Saturday Evening Post 844 
Ladies’ Home Journal 451 
Woman's Home Companion 423 
National Geographic 285 
Cosmopolitan 261 
Atlantic 225 
Pictoral Review 219 
Good Housekeeping 200 
Delineator 101 
MeCall's 99 
Review of Reviews 74 
Youth's Companion 67 
Century 58 
Life 52 
Outlook 52 
World's Work 48 
Red Book 45 
Scribner's 43 
Popular Mechanics 42 
Collier's 41 
Sunset 40 
Physical Culture ave 
Bookman 36 
Independent 35 
Motion Picture 32 
Vogue 29 
Asia 26 
Current Opinion 26 
Etude 26 
Mentor 24 
People's Home Journal 23 
Scientific American 25 
Photoplay 22 
Country Gentleman 21 
Motion Picture Classic LY 
Woman's World 16 
American Boy 15 
Graphic Survey 15 
Harper's 15 
Hearst's 14 
House Beautiful 14 
MecClure's 14 
Vanity Fair 14 
Musical America 13 
Survey if 
Designer Te 
Leslie's 11 
Metropolitan Ba 
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Place or|Boys & Boys Girls 
Name of Magazine position Siete 
on list | togeier] Place| Number] Place] Number 
Literary Digest i 1 956 : 1204 
American 2 ZB 645 2 996 
Saturday Ev. Post 3 2 725 3 844 
National Gedgrephiec 4 5 250 6 285 
Popular Mechanics 494 452 i a2 
Ladies’ Home Journal 6 451 4 451 
Cosmopolitan ” 409 148 ” 261 
Woman*s Home Companion 8 323 5 3235 
lantic 88 : 225 
American Boys Se 209 9 15 
Pictorial Review 9 - 219 
scientific American y Ge es 4 ae 
Good Housekeeping 200 
Review of Reviews LZ 83 74 
Life Lo 98 52 
Popular Science 9 138 
solliers LS st ce eS 4 
World's Work 16 63 18 48 
Youth's Companion 24 37 14 67 
Delineator BA 101 
Red Book 17 4 ig AE 
Outlook 20 A” 17 52 
MeCall's os 12 99 
Century mek 25 28 15 58 
sunset Bo 39 23 40 — 
Physical Culture 21 Al 24 37 
Science and Inventio 14 76 
Bookman 38 14 £5 36 
ountry Gentleman 9g | b 2 
Radio News 15 69 
Scribner's 29 RO 20 43 
Independent 27 26 26 35 
Radio Magazine 18 51 
Current Opinion 33 18 30 26 
Motion Picture 40 12 ay 32 
Asia 37 15 29 26 
Vestern Story o 38 
Hearst's 34 18 42 14 
Vogue 28 29 
Field and Stream 26 27 
arper's 3g 2 A] 5 
Etude 31 26 
Mentor ee 32 24 
People's Home Journal] 44 Moh! 23 
Boys’ Life 45 28 25 
Photoplay 46 355 22 
Leslie's A” 45 2 49 Lt 
Outdoor Life . 48 350 20 
Adventure AS 3 9 
Baseball 50 o2 18 
Motion Picture Classic 37 17 
System 


16 
16 


Short Story 


Woman's World 38°33 16 
Graphic Survey 40 15 
House Beautiful 43 14 
MeClure'’s ue & 
Vanity Fair 45 14 
Musical America 46 13 
Motor 12 

Survey 62 12 47 12 
Travel 63 aie 43 Le 

Designer 64 1: | 48 aL 
wetropolitan 6 a O 

Saint Nicholas 66 11 51 a Bak 
Electrical Experimenter67 LO 44 1O 

Nation | | 68 10 46 10 

Whiz Bang 69 0 4 10 
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Magazine Classification 
I. Amusement 
1. Light story 
2e General Story 
3- Children's 
9. Motion Picture 
10.Comic 
19.Cheap and Low 
II. Art 
5. Arts 
6e Drama and Theatre 
III. Culture 
7. General Discussion 
13.Radical 
14.Religious 
15.Superior discussion 
a7 Mepyel and Foreign Country 
IV. Outdoor and Athletics 
| 4. Sports 
8. Physical Culture 
12.Outdoor | 
Ve Vogue 
11.Vogue 
VI. Professional 
16.Vocational 


18 .Technical 
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BOYS 
Adventure 19 
All Story Weekly 4 
Argosy 6 
Blue Book 3 
Detective Stories 4 
Popular 6 
Short Story 16 
Snappy Stories 1 
Total 59 
American 645 
Cosmopolitan 148 
Everybody's 9 
Good Househeeping 3 
Harper's LZ 
Hearst's 18 
Ladies Home Journal 9 
MeCalls 7 
MeClure's 6 
Metropolitan ud 
Munsey 6 
Red Book 54 
Saturday Ev. Post 725 
Scribner's 23 
Sunset 39 
True Story 4 
Western Story 38 
Wide World B 
Woman's Home Compe —_ 
Total 1756 
American Boy 209 
Boy's Life 23 
Boy's Magazine i 
Saint Nicholas = 
Youth's Companion 37 
Total 271 
Motion Picture Gassic 1 
Motion Picture Le 
Photoplay 6 
Total 19 
Judge 5 
Life 98 
Total 103 
Police Gazette us 
Hot Dog 1 
Jim Jam Jems 2 
Whiz Bang 8 
Total ein a 
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III=14 


Art 5 
Art & Decorator 1 
Art & Theater n 
Art World 1 
Classic American a: 
Etude 4 
House Beautiful 1 
Total 14 
American Drama 2 
Theatre 8 
Total ~10 
Bookman 14 
Collier's 77 
Current History 5 
Current Opinion 18 
Dearborn Indep. 2 
Indepéndent 26 


Illustrated Rev. 5 
Illustrated World Il 
Internat .Interpreter4 
Leslie's 10 
Literary Digest 956 
Mercury BE 
Mid-week Pictorial 1 
Nation 10 
Outlook A” 
Pace Rural Press 1 
Pathfinder 5 
Review of Reviews 83 


Rural World 7 
Survey 14 
World's Work 63 
Total 1336 
Dial 1 
New Republic 4 
Total a 
Ch. Endeavor World 2 
Che Herald Ma 
Epworth Herald a! 
Total ae i 
Atlantic Monthly 88 
Century 28 
Pan American 2 
Total rly 
Asia 15 
Holland 1 


Mentor 5 
National Geograrhie250 
Travel 8 


Total 279 
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Baseball 


National Sportsman 


Pacific Motor Boat 
Recreation 
Sailing 


Physical Culture 
Strength 


Country Club 
Field & Stream 
Motor 
Motor Age 
Motor Land 
Motor Life 
Outdoor 
Outdoor Life 
Outing 


Harper's Bazaar 
Vanity Fair 
Pictorial Review 
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Am. Legion Weekly 3 
Architectural Recordl 
Auto Dealer & Repairl 
Aviator : 
Business 
Country Gentleman 61 
Eng.Man's Record ra 
Farm & Orchard 3 
Farm Journal 5 
Farm Mechanics is 
Keystone llagazine uf 
Pacific Coast Packer 1 
"Marine Review 1 
Popular Mechanics 452 
Popular Science 138 


Q.S.T. 12 
Radio Amateur News 1 
"Digest 1 

" Magazine ne 

" News 69 
Success oe 
System 16 
Wireless Age 4 
774 

Aerial Age 2 
Am. Chem. Soc. ‘E 
Am. Forestry » 


California Q@iltivator 1 
Chemical Age 1 
Country Life Ke 
Cultivator 1 
Elec.Experimentor 10 


Mechanical Arts 
Railroad 
Santa Fe 
Science 
"  & Invention 76 
Scientific Am. 193 
297 
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GIRLS 
Adventure rs 
All Story 3 
Argosy Ke) 
Short Story 2 
Anappy Stories ee Rs 
11 
American 996 
id Woman 2 
Cosmopolitan 261 
Delineator 101 
Everybody's 8 
Good Housekeeping 200 
Good Story HA 
Harper's 15 
Hearst's 14 
Household 8 
Ladies' Home Journal 451 
McCall's 99 
MeClure “14 
Metropolitan dd 
Munsey's 7 


People’s Home Journal 23 


Red Book 45 
Sat. Evening Post 844 
Scribner's 43 
sunset 40 
True Story 6 
Western Story 5 
Wide World al 
Woman's Home Comp. 323 
Woman's World 16 
5528 
American Boy L5 
> Girl ah 
Every Girl S 
Saint Nicholas vit 
29 
Motion Picture 52 
es " Classic 17 
Photoplay _22 
71 
Life 52 
Pelican a 
Judge ms 
54 
Whiz Bang a 
Drama 5 
Shadow Land 2 
Theatre es ke 
L5 


Ii - 5 Art & Decorator 7 
Etude 26 

House & Garden 6 

House Beautiful 14 
Internat. Studio 3 

Keramic Art Books Bi 

Lyric West af 
Musical American 15 

Theatre Arts rs) 

74 

III = 7 Bookman 36 
Collier's Al 

Current Events a 

Current Opinion 26 

Farm & Fireside a 

Graphic Survey 15 
Harper's Weekly z 
Illustrated World 2 
Independent 33 
Internat. Interpreter 4 
Leslie's Ey 
Literary Digest 1204 
Midweek Pictorial 4 

Nation 6 
Outlook 52 
Pathfinder 9 

Review of Reviews "4 

Survey ivlZ 

World's Work 48 

1579 

III =13 Liberator 1 
New Republic 2 

3 

III ~14 Ch. Endeavor World 3 
" Herald 5 

"  Seience Sentinel 1 

Comfort 6 
Epworth Herald 7 

King's Business 6 

Sacred Heart as 

24 

III =15 Atlantic 225 
Century 58 

Forum 1 

284 

III -17 Asia 26 
Mentor 24 
National Geographie .285 

Travel ” 

542 
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VI ~16 Business Philos. i 
Country Gentleman 21 


Physical Culture 37 Joure of Home Econ. l 
Needlecraft 9 
Field & Stream as Popular Mechanics | 
Outdoor Life ie x Science 6 
3 Rotarian Monthly i 
System a 
Designer hd Today's Housewife _ 2 
Elite a 45 
Harper's Bazaar 6 
Modern Priscilla 9 VI =18 Country Life pl 
Pictorial Review 219 Cultivator uA 
Royal Ke Medical Journal af 
Vanity Fair 14 Pac.Coast Musician 1 
261 Science & Invention 5 


Scientific Am. ea 
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Boys Girls 
59 I -1 Light Story ad 
1756 I = 2 General Story 3528 
271 I = 3 Children's 29 
19 I «- 9 Motion Picture ie 
103 I 10 Comic 54 
1d. I -19 Cheap & Low moe 
2219-~--------~- I Amusement~-------------~------ 5694 
14 II = 5 Arts 74 
2.0 II =- 6 Drama & Theatre _15 
24---~---------- Il Art--------~----------------- 89 
1536 Iii - 7% Gen. Discussion 1579 
5 III +13 Radical 3 
4 III -14 Religious 24 
LAT Iii -15 Superior Disc. 284 
279 IIi -17 Travel & For. 542 
Countries 
1741------------- Til Culture--------------------- 2252 
5 IV - 4 Sports @) 
42 IV - 8 Phys. Culture 37 
_82 IV ~-12 Outdoor 22 
129------------- IV Outdoor & Athletics ----------.- 40 
9 Vv -11 Vogue B61 
ae Vo Vogue------------~-+-~-~-~~-- 267 
774 VI -16 Vocational 45 
297 VI +-18 Technical 32 
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In the spring of 1922 there were 350 high schools in 
the state of California with a total enrollment of 181,614. 
Of these 11,693 were high school seniors, 6 815 of whom re= 
turned the questionneires filled out entirely or in part. 
Almost the entire number answered the questions pertaining 
to favorite reading matter. Two selections each, of maga- 
zines and books were given by each student and recorded as 
shown on pages 39 and 40 

Taking into account the fact that a few failed to 
answer the questions and that some only gave one favorite 
book or magazine, the total number of selections of maga- 
zines and books is each approximately twice the number of 
pupils. The large number of questionnaires, together with 
the fact that two choices were recorded from each questionnaire 
should make the lists of favorite reading matter a fair sample 
of what the high school graduates of the state in 1922 enjoyed 
most in their reading. It is true that the list is subjective 
in nature and that many choices were idealizations of what 
pupils thought they enjoyed most. But even with this con- 
sideration, the lists are extremely useful because of the 
large number of pupils involved. Moreover, these magazines 
and books are undoubtedly read, thus giving a strong indica- 
tion of what comes to the attention of high school pupils. 
Bearing the limitations in mind, there still remains the 
value of the information obtained. The discussion of reading 
matter will fall naturally into two parts: A on magazines, 
and B on books. The two phases of this subject will be 


discussed separately and in the order namede 
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A —~ The alphabetical list of magazines selected by boys 
and girls is given on pages 39 and 40, as indicated, with the 
number of selections of each magazine. The selections of 
both boys and girls in parallel colwms and in the order of 
preference is on page 41. The red lines connect magazines 
common to both boys and girls. Magazines with less than 
ten selections were omitted from the list because the ones 
given furnish a clear enough idea of how the choices rune 
On page 42 both columns of page 41 are combined into one, 
giving a new order of preference. The position any parti- 
cular magazine occupies on the combined list, the boys’ 
column or the girls', together with the total choices for. 
each are given for comparison. 

A Poe at pages 41 and 42 shows how much alike the 
tastes of high school boys and girls really are. There are 
many common choices and the red lines on page 41 have a 
strong tendency toward the horizontal, indicating that 
boys and girls placed about the same relative value on the 
particular magazines marked. The place given each magazine 
“by both boys and girls is showm on page 42. Aside from 
magazines peculiar to one sex or the other, the selections 
are remarkably similar. For example, the list is headed by 
three magazines, alike for both boys and girls, though second 
and third choices are reversed on the two lists. This points 
to a similar taste for the two sexes as to the outstanding 
favorites. Then on each list comes a magazine peculiar to 
the particular sex choosing it, and the next two choices 


contain the National Geographic in common, though it reverses 
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the position with another selection peculiar to a particular 
sex from one list to the other. Thus, the first six selec- 
tions are practically the same for boys and girls, namely, 
three common selections, a selection peculiar to each sex, 
then a common magazine and another selection peculiar to one 
sexe No further similarities need be pointed out as the same 
method may be used throughout. Where sex interests are not 
in question, as in the case of choosing such magazines as the 
Scientific American, Ladies' Home Journal, and others, the 
boys and girls run very much alike in their order of prefer- 
ence. Perhaps page 42 makes this clear. 

On the whole, the taste for magazines of a high order 
is marked. Particular magazines were found in certain com 
munities, though not necessarily the periodicals that should 
apply specifically to the tastes of the communities in ques= 
tion. Magazines seemed to circulate in some particular 
locality due to no evident cause. The Literary Digest was 
of course available to almost all of the graduates at one 
time or another and this may account for its great popularity. 
As would be expected, where a magazine is well known, it has 
a better chance of being read than where it is not go much 
in evidence. Many high class magazines are low on the list 
or not mentioned at all because they were not before the 
perce eye e 

How the magazines were classified ig shown on page 43. 
The list may not be inelusgive and it ig sure that some 


magazines placed in one category may possibly be placed 
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elsewhere with equal right, but on the whole the arrangement 
serves the purpose. Pages 44 to 47 inclusive give the classi- 
fications for the selections on page 41. These tables give 
the places accorded to the various magazines. The totals 
for boys and girls are on page 48 so that one may see how 
boys and girls compare in the choice of subject matter as 
classed in general. Of course page 48 gives only a rough 
Wekiced: yet inferences may be made from even this. The 
first thing to be observed is that aside from vogue and 
professional magazines, the choices of boys and girls are 
distributed in somewhat the same way. It appears that one 
side of a boy's nature can be satisfied only by knowledge 
of the world and its work, while the girls, on the other 
hand, must learn of interests which have always been of 
importance to them. Other choices, such as arts and outdoor 
or athletic magazines have so few adherents that differences 
need not be noted. Quite evidently amusement and culture 
magaZines claim by far the greatest following. The titles 
under each of these two heads makes the reason clear for 
stories and information of the world is contained therein. 
The fact that general story magazines are such universal 
favorites is not due to the large number of story magazines 
in circulation, for page 46 shows that a few magazines have 
the greatest proportion of the total number ot choices. 

This favoritism is due, then, to the extreme popularity 
of a few magazines. The same thing is true of general dis 


ecugsion, vogue, and vocational magazines. Of the six groups 
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on page 48, two are common to both sexes and two each are 
favored as peculiarly of interest to either sex, namely 
art and vogue for girls and professional and outdoor or 
athletic for boys. This is to be expected. It is inter- 
esting to observe that "calamity howlers" are not substan- 
tiated in their claims that young people of today are read= 
ing trash. Some are, and in fact more trash is read than 
the lists indicate, but it is also true that good material 
is the choice of the majority and will always be so if suit- 
able arrangements are made to bring high class reading matter 
to the attention of readers. The fact that so many maga-— 
Zines of one class are read does not imply that there should 
be one class only, containing the material of all. There 
are too many magazines perhaps, but some diversity is needed 
to suit individual tastes. 

eer one a golden opportunity now open to educate 
young people through the doorway of their own interests. 
Clearly, high school children greatly enjoy first-class 
amusement and culture magazines, and in fact high grade 
magazines of other interests. It would be folly to try 
to shift their interest to other magazines that are deemed 
more useful. Don't try to force children to read what 
others think is best. Use the individual's own interest and 
greater profits will appear. No wise educator would do well 
to force students to read the Atlantic Monthly instead of 
the American. Why? Because young people are tremendously 
fond of the type of reading which the American has to offer. 
Not that whims and fancies should be followed, but that 


harmless interests should be made useful. The Atlantic Monthly 


— 
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is a product of valuable literary skill and its use should 
be encouraged, yet it must not be a substitute for other 
desirable thingse Where a craving is strong, it is not 
always wise to thwart it, though of course this must some— 
times be done. It may be stated ag a general thing, that 
educators must not try to force reading, or to prohibit it. 
All that an educator should do is to make high quality read- 
ing material available in all the lines of particular 
interests. A few statements will now be presented to offer 
a partial solution to the problem of magazine reading for 
young people. 

In the first place, the taste of the individuals 
concerned must be studied and the style of reading which 
makes the most universal appeal must be used. On page 42 
is furnished a clue to the most popular magazines. These 
magazines must next be evaluated and classified. The 
Literary Digest fills a certain need in supplying information 
over a wide field and yet in a condensed form. As the 
Literary Digest proves to be so popular, why not make it 
easily available to high school readers. If it is thought 
advisable, mark the articles of exceptional interest. If 
the Literary Digest is so used, no doubt the editorial staff 
would welcome sane plans for the adaption of the materials 
published to the new use. Even now this magazine is widely 
used in high schools, which accounts in large measure for its 
popularity. At any rate, the more students who use the 
Literary Digest, the better chance there is to suit the 


publication to the needs of the situation. The American 
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and the Saturday Evening Post contain much good material and 
also occupy very high places in the list on page 42. Students 
will read these magazines, therefore make them available to 
serve a useful purposee Point out certain articles or stories 
as valuable. Ask the student for the outstanding features of 
different stories. Give an English course if necessary, using 
magazines as a source of information. Ask for comparisons. 
This whole field could very well be the subject of an entire 
thesis. The National Geographic should be read by far more 
than is now the case. Many more students would read this 
fine magazine if it were available. Its cost often prevents 
its usee Geography classes and other classes might refer to 
this magazine oftener. The circulation of the National 
Geographic should be encouraged. There now follows on the 
list on page 42 a group of magazines of different types. The 
girls enjoy one kind of magazine and the boys another. From 
top to bottom on page 42 will be found these magazines of special 
interest, though often on very diverse subjects. It would 
therefore seem worth while to select the best of a certain type 
for general use. The best magazines should be encouraged, 
though not by casting slurs on others. The best method is to 
make available the magazines desired by the big majority. 

The great value of the Atlantic Monthly is wnquestioned. In 
this case, however, where one is dealing with students of 

the high school age, articles might be pointed out or assigned 
as topics, great care being taken to get the very best and 


yet the most interesting. 
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It will not be necessary to examine the entire list and 
mention features of each magazine. The data sheets explain a 
great deus in themselves. The main thing that is to be borne 
in mind is to capitalize popularity. Use the popular magazines 
where it is practical. Omit repetitions of type and avoid 
poor quality. ‘There are very few magazines on page 42 which 
are of really poor quality. Many magazines, however, are re= 
placeable by others on the ground of similarity and superiority. 
On page 44, I-2, may be used to illustrate this point. These 
magazines under heading I=2 are roughly of the same type. 

The American, the Cosmopolitan, the Saturday Evening Post, are 
of outstanding popularity. Others may have some specific value 
ag the Western Story for those who like this type of reading. 
The idea of having so many magazines is a poor one for in 

this way no particular one will be well-read. Different people 
will hold different ideas on this phase of the situation, but 
it does seem advisable to concertrate on a few types and make 
them as good as possible. Partisan magazines or magazines 

not of general interest may be left out of the list of those 

to be made available to students. Students may seek out these 
unusual types for themselves. 

It has been stated that to assign articles or problems 
to be solved through magazine presentations is a good method. 
There is some use of this system today, but not enough, nor 
in a wide enough field. The more popular magazines should be 
used where there is an educative value to be gained in so 


doing. Many copies of each magazine must be on hand for such use. 
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English teachers, es well as religious educators, may 
give occasional talks on the place of magazines in everyday 
life. The social influence of magazine types may be discussed 
as well as evaluated. There happens to be an article every 
once in a while that has a direct point which may aid the 
teacher. For example, a director of worship may recommend a 
certain magazine story and ask for the point of the story for 
the next meeting. He may then be able to illustrate the theme 
of hig talk. 

Many magazines have beautiful pictures. These may be 
used either through the medium of a reflectoscope or by 
mounting them on some board or by actually assigning the 
pictures as references to be consulted. 

Some topic may be assigned and references made to 
various magazines. The pupil will thus become acquainted with 
these magazines, at the same time as he secures the information 
desired. The theme to be studied may be in the field of the 
Short story, humor, travel, or any other topic to be studied. 

Other methods of making use of magazine reading may 
be found. Where reading of magazines if widespread it should 
be given particular thought. The educative value of this type 


of literature is unquestioned. 
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BOOK LIST Boys) oo. 
Ie chokes Choices 
15 Abbott scott 1 15 Birth of a Nation Griffith 3% 
13 Adam Bede Eliot lL 2 Black Arrow Stevenson 2 
12 Admirable 17 Black Diamonds Jokai 1 
Creighton Barrie,Jd.ll. 16 Black Rock Connor 2 
14 Adventure London 15 Black Tulip ' Dumas al 
8 Adventures of 14 Blazed Trail White ,S.E.14 
Jimmy Dale Packard 14 Blood and Sand Ibenez 1 
2 Aeroplane 14 Bob Hampton of 
Speaks Barbour Placer Parrish 2 
21 African Game 5 Bob, Son of Battle Oliphant 4 
Trails Roosevelt 10 Bob Spencer, The 
13 Agony Colwm Scott,A.C. Life Saver Spencer te 
20 Alexander the 14 Border Legion Grey & 
Great Abbott 17 Boss of the Wind 
15 Alhambra Irving River Chisholm 1 
15 Alice of 014 2 Boy Scouts in the 
Vincennes Thompson ,lie Northwest Scoville ee 
14 Amateur Gentle- 15 Boys of '49 Coffin 4 
man Farnol 22 Bradley's American 
13 American James, H. Orations Bradley Bi 
22 American Bank- 8 Brewster's Millions McCutctem 1 
ing Willis 


22 American Com= 13 Bride of Lammer- 


monwealth Bryce moor scott BS 
22 American Gov- 14 Broad Highway Farnol 6 
ernnent Magruder ,F.A. 16 Brooding Wild Cullum,R. 1 
22 American Ideals Rowevelt 17 Brovm Mouse Quick,H. 1 
20 Americanization 16 Buck Peters Mulford BE 
of E. Bok Bok 20 Buffalo Bill Cody,#F. 1 
3 Ancient Marin- 13 Burning Daylight London 4 
er Coleridge 11 Bushwood Boy Kipling E 
14 Andivius 11 Cabbages and 
Hedulio White ,i.L. Kings O'Henry 1 
2 Annapolis Ser- 16 Cabin White,sS.E. 1 
ies Beach ,H.L. 14 Call of the Can» 
10 Arabian Nights yon Grey 4 
14 Around the World 14 Call of the North White,S.E. 2 
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in Eighty Days Verne 5 Call of the Wild London 210 
13 As It was Written LuskeRS.1 3 Calling of Dan 


18 As You Like It Shakespeare 8 Mathews Wright 3 
22 Atlantic Classics 5 2 Camp Mates Munroe,Ke 1 
20 Autobiography of 18 Candida Shew 1 
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14 Westward Ho Kingsley 5 
22 When a Man Comes 
to Himself Wilson,W. i 
16 When a Man's a 
Man Wright ae 
15 When knighthood 
Was in Flower Majors 7 
15 White Company Doyle a 
6 White Fang London 9 
16 White Man Chamberlain 1 
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Alcott 2 london ne 
Austin, J. 1 Longfellow Ko) 
Balzac 3 Lutz - a 
Baum 1 Mark Twain 7 
Bindloss 1 WMasterel a 
Bowers 1 Moliere re 
Bret Harte 5 Montgomery 5 
Browning 8. «Muir us 
Burroughs, E.Re 2 Mundy aL 
Burroughs, de 1 Worris, d. 2 
Chambers, Rel/. 2 O'henry vf 
Churchill 2 Onions 3 
Connor 1 Packard Hi 
Conrad is eee La 
Cooper E Porter,G.S. 28 
Curwood 6 Rex Beach 3 
Dell 6 Richmond 3 
Dickens 35 Rinehart Le 
Dixon a Seton 1 
Dumas 8 Shakespeare 59 
Eliot 2 Shaw = 
Farnol 2 Stevenson 3 
Fielding, R. 1 Tarkington 6 
Galsworthy 4 Tennyson g 
Gibbs mi Thackeray 2 
Green,Anna K. 2 Victor Hugo 2 
Haggard,H.R. 5 Walpole aL. 
Hawthorne 2 wWashington,B.T. 
Hudson 1 Welis,Cc. = 
Ibsen 2  Wells,H.G. 3 
Keats 1 Wilde a 
Keller, Helen 4 Wordsworth 2 
Kipling 22 Wright 17 
Kyne, PB. 2 sane Grey 7 

Porter ,E. 12 


aid Mirena List of Books 
without authors) 


Becky O'Connor a 
First Aid = 
Hugo Black's Friendship 1 
Lives of Great Musicians 1 
My Wife and My Wife's Sister 1 
Patricia Lindsley 
Pride of the Prairie 
Threads Gathered Up 
Within the Garden Wall 
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Parallel List in Order of Choice - Boys & Girlg 75 


BOYS GIRLS 
_———— icra 
{)—fate-ofBwo-C4 pe2—(1). Tale of Two Cities 
5) Call of the = (» Les Miserables 

%)\ Tyannhoe David Copperfield 


> Bea Miserables = (44, Ivanhoe 


hen a Man's a Man 


iF (oe Ramona 
ie (6) Silas Marner 
LH Crisis 
57/5) Ben Hur 
9. Girl of the Limberlost 


$ (10.Lorna Doone 
46 = 11.Little Women 


69 (16).Virginian 
(17).When a Man's a Man 


NaN Zane Grey 


5 19)eFour Horsemen 
48. 20.Mill on the Plogg 
44 @}.Three Musketeers 


a li 244 22RKosary 
’ 40 ePride of Palomar 
onnecitticut Yankée LK™: eVanity Fair 


5.Pollyanna 
oy Ye6 Bible 


Honey 6 (<8). Shakespeare 
aA 
~—S 


bee Be: 5—89.Oliver Twist 
. Hof Kinedo Pi 60 Little Shepherd of 


vs of Kingdom Come 


S)eCall of the Wilda 
2edJane Eyre 


j 45 eLaddie 
Rs v 27 36.Little Minister 
he 26 ($7).Main Street 


3 pena ae. 26 ~(38.Macbeth 
89). Us dy 0} b pice | 25 $9.Pride and Prejudice 
E07 Gyiis | \Kirtg 24 40.If Winter Comes 
era -c Rfile Hii /\ 24 4).Quo Vadis 
1: 


42).Seventeen 


g eHarvester 
hs efreckles 
fs 4.Her Father's Daughter 83 


. Shepherd of the Hills 80 


t \Gola\ 64 
n\twist\ 7 .-Count of Monte Cristo 59 
fr edom 


83 


y hs 


Y45). timing of Krbara Worth 42 
y 44.Trail of Lonesamw Pine 39 


45.Lady of the Lake 37 
46.Light that Failea 36 
/$).Dickens 35 
48).Eyes of the World 35 
27 /QQ.Last Days of Pompeii 35 
20 /8Q).Richerd Carvel 35 
20/5) .Clasnman 34 
o/ 53). Hamlet 33 
o eK 32 
y 20\ 54,Kazan 32 
{ \ &O \\55.Anne of Green Gables 31 
19 (56.Treasure Island 31 
A-19°- 57 Romolge 30 
AgIX > 18 58.Uncle Tom's Cabin a 
a ras 18 (59.Adam Bede 28 
AG. 1% /60.G.S.Porter ae 45 
17x 61.To Have & To Hold 27 
S\(62)eCrossing 26 
6 \63.Wild Fire 26 
6 64.Last of the Mohicans 25 
15~ €5.Light of Western Stars 25 
15 66).Vicar of Wakefield 24 
\l5 67.Janice Meredith 24 
68.Wbehifigant ¥ 15 68.St. Elmo 24 
69dRiver'd End 15. 69.Emerson's Essays 25 
7Oesevyenteen 15\\720.House of Seven Gables 23 
71 {0.24 Trail | 5 \(71,.Kipling 22 
72-Vadley of Giar 15. Weellusic Master 21 
(S.Venity Fair 15 \73.0'Henry 2133 
74é$lazed/Trail | 14 (@%4.Pilgrim's Progress al = 
75).Eyes gf the Won 4 7b).Re-creation of Brian nt21 
6 sLife/of Lincoly 14 /76»Spy 20 
77jLifé of Rooseve 4 77 .Amazing Interlude 19 
(78 .Rayhona ra. 78.Bab 19 
79 ky Pilot | 4\79.Bent Twig 19 
80 Aron Trail / O.01d Curiosity Shop 19 
81AKim LS \ Penrod 19 
68.Light that/7 | 88 Evangeline 18 
SSeScarlet Letter \83.-Kindred of the Dust 18 
84.Valley o y | \84.Marble Faun 18 
85.Virginias GZeRise of Silas Lapham 18 
86 Doyle elom Sawyer 18 
87.0regon 7eValley of the Giants 18 
88.Rise gf Desert Gold 17 
89 Silwh 12 89.Rainbow Trail aE 
90. tune 12 90.River's End 1” 
OW Spy \ 12 91.Wright a Kf 
92229 /O90 Leagués Under Sea 12 92 .kim 16 
93-6 ey of Ailent Men 12 93.Alice Adams 15 
944Wrigh 12 94.As You Like It 15 
25)-Ada 11 95.Flaming Forest 15 
96 11 96.dust David 15 
97/.De 1 97.Michael O'Halloran 15 
“Je 98.Promised Land 15 
99 ella 99.Scarlet Letter 15 
100/. 100 Magnificent Ambersons 14 
1OD,Qu0 Vadis 101. Shiek 14 
d02.Re~creation of Brian Kent 11 102.Alhambra 13 
O3.-KRobinsoe Crusoe 11\103.Betty Zane 13 
104,Man of Glengary LO \104.Fortitude 13 
105 Octopus 10 Huckleberry Finn 13 
6eInside the Cup 13 
107. Kenilworth 13 
108.Master's Violin 13 
109 .Graustark 12 
110.E.Porter 12 
111.Rinehart A 
112.Sisters 12 
113.Turmoil 12 
114.Valley of the Moon 18 
115.Coniston i bs & 
| 116.Flying U. 11 
\ 117.Joan of Are Ee 
\118.Lavendar & 01d Lace pi | 
19.Man for the Ages Le 
LeQreLoe dol 
121.Sky Pilot = i 
122.Desert of Wheat 10 
123.Garden of Allah 10 
124.Iron Woman 10 
125.John Halifax,Gentleman 10 
126-Nicholas Nicholby 10 
127.Other Wise Man 10 
28eSecret Garden 10 
129 ish 10 


Dickens 
1. tale of Two Cities 


BOYS 


(395) (11) 
2-Barnaby Rudge 
3.Christmas Carol 
4.David Copperfield 
5 Dickens 

6Domby & Sons 
7.Great Expectations 
8. iartin Chuzzlewit 


15 


10.014 Curiosity Shop 
11.Oliver Trist 3 
12.Pickwick Papers 


ras 
a 
2 
9.Nicholas Nicholby 5 
1 
7 
4 


London 342 (13) 
1. Call of Wild 210 
2. Adventure 1 
3. Burning Daylight 4 
4. Martin Eden ; Sf 
5. White Fang LO 
6. Iron Heel 1 
7. Jerry 3 
8. John Barleycorn 7 
9. Valley of the Moon 13 
10.London 30 
ll.Sea Wolf 44 
12.Smoke Bellew 5 
13.Star Rover 3 
14.Scarlet Plague a. 
Scott 274 (9) 
1. Ivanhoe L? a 
2. Abbott a 
3. Bride of Lammermoor 1 
4. Talisman 16 
5. Guy Mannering 3 
6- Kenilworth 7 
7. Lady of Lake 25 
8. Lay of Last Minstrel + 
9. Mort d'Arthur 1 
10.Scott 7 
Euge 172 (5) 
1. Les Miserables 164 
2. Man Who Laughed 1 


35. Ninety-three z 

4. Last Days of Condemned 
Zo Man - 

5. bilere of the Sea 4 


Wright 249 (8) 

1. when a Man's a Man 158 
2. Calling of Dan Mathews 3 
3. Hyes of World 14 


4. Helen of 01d House 2 
5. Winning of Barbara Worth20 
6. Wright 12 


Wright 
223 7.Re-creation of Brian Kent 
3 8- Printer of Udells 
3 9. Shepherd of the Hills 
98 


Dumas 


Wallace 


Zane Grey 


(gontinued) 


272 (5) 

1.eThree Musketeers 

2. Black Tulip 

3, Count of Monte Cristo 
4. D’Artigan Series 

5. Dumes 

6. Twenty Years After 


Stevenson 176 (8) 


Treasure Island 

Black Arrow 

Master of Ballantree 
David Balfour 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Stevenson 

Kidnapped 

Travels with a Donkey 
Wrecker 


1. 
Re 
Se 
4. 
5e 
6 
7. 
8. 
De 


Mark Twain 245 (9) 


ie 
Re 


om sawyer 
Mark Twain 
Roughing It 

Tramp Abroad 

Conn. Yankee 

Huckleberry Finn 
Innocents Abroad 
Life on Mississippi River 
9. Prince and Pauper 
10.Puddin' Head Wilson 


104 (2) 
1.Ben Hur 
Be Fair God 


418 (20) 

1. Zane Grey 

2 Betty Zane 

Border Legion 

Call of Canyon 

Day of the Beast 
Desert God 

Desert of Wheat 
Spirit of the Border 
9. To the Last Man 
10.Heritage of Desert 

T otiwe «Ye. 

12.last of the Duanes 
13.light of Western Stars 
14.Lone Star Ranger 
15.Wild Fire 

16.Young Forester 
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Zane Grey (Continued) 
L7. bost Trail 
18. Man of Forest 
19. Mysterious Rider 
20. Rainbow Trail 


2l.-Riders of Purple Sage 


Churchill 143 (6) 
1. Crisis 
2 Churehill 
$e Coniston 
4. Crossing 
5. Far Country 
6. Richard Carvel 
7. Inside the Cup 


Bliot, George 103 (4) 
1. Silas Marner 
2. Adam Bede 
3. Mill on Floss 
4. Romola 


126 (6) 

e Pride of Palomar 
2. Cappy Ricks 

3. Capt. Seaggs 

4. Green Pea Pirates 
5. Kindred of Dust 
6. Valley of Giants 
Vee Kyne 


Cooper 106 (6) 
1. Last of Mohicans 
2. Spy 
3. Cooper 


4. Deerslayer 
5. Pathfinder 
6. Prairie 

7%. Pilot 


65 (4) 

1. Four Horgemen 

2. Mare Nostrum 

3. Enemies of Women 
4. Blood and Sand 


Wister 55 (1) 


1. Virginian 
Blackmore 48 (1) 


1. Lorna Doone 


: ee 134 (9) 


e llerchant of Venice 


raw) 
~3 


aw) 


no 


me 


I fp a 


mae - Hamlet 
ll 3. Julius Caesar 
20 4, King Lear 
84 5. Twelfth Night 
6. As You Like It 
7. Tempest 
90 8. Shakespeare 
a 9. Maebeth 
10.Midsummer Night's Dream 
2 Doyle 56 (64) 
25 1. Sherlock Holmes 
7 2. Lost Worla 
3. Mystery of Thirteenth Story 
4. Doyle 
83 5. Refugees 
11 6. Hound of Baskervilles 
4 %. white Company 
5 
Fox 40 (4) 
« Little Shepherd of Kingdom Com 30 
69 2 Trail of Lonesome Pine 
26 3. Erskine Dale,Pioneer 
L 4e Fox 
4 5. Heart of the Hills 
7 
15 O'Henry 37 (4) 
4 1. O'Henry 
26 Cabbage and Kings 
3. Roads of Destiny 
64 4. Rolling Stone 
12 6. Pour Million 
9 
11 Poe 29 (1) 
6 1. Poe 
4 2. Raven 
5 
Dane 27 (1) 
fwo Years Before the Mast 
6 
2Tennyson 26 (2) 
a Aas be ldyils of King 
1 2. Tennyson 
Se Enoch Arden 
Beach 61 (9) 
55 1. Spoilers 
&£e Barrier 
5- Beach 
48 4. Silver Horde 
5. Going Some 
6. Heart of Sunset 
ee ron Trail, 
8. Ne'er Do Well 
9. Net 


10.Kainbow's End 
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Lewis 24 (2) 
1. Main Street 
2. Free Air 


Tarkington 74 (9) 
1. Penrod 
2 Seventeen 
3 Conquest of Canaan 
4. Gentleman from Indiana 
5. Turmoil 
6. Magnificent Ambergons 
7. Monsieur Beaucarette 
8. Ramsey Milhollend 
9. Penrod & Sam 


apie 55 (8) 
il. pling 
2. Man Who Would be King 
4e Bushwood Boy 
4. Capt. Courageous 
5. Mine Own People 
6. Kim 
7. Light that Failed 
8. Soldiers Three 
9. stalky & COe 


Porter,GeSe 58 (7) 
le Freckles 
2. Girl of Limberlost 
3. Harvester 
4. Just David 
5. Lad of Limberlost 
6- Laddie 
7. Michael O'Halloran 
8. Ge S. Porter 


Hutchinson 21 (1) 
Winter Comes 

Dixon 25 (2) 

1. Glansman 

2. Leopard's Spots 


Bunyon 20 (1) 
Pilgrim's Progress 


Burroughs ,H.R. 
e tarzan 
2. Burroughs 


3-e Mucker 
4. Gods of Mars 


27 (3) 


Goldsmith 22 (2) 
le Vicar of Wakefield 
2 She Stoops to Conquer 


Curwood 74 (XO 
« Flaming Forest 
2.Baree Son Kazan 
3. Curwood 
4. Flower of the North 
5. God's Country 
6. Grizzly King 
7. Honor of Big Snows 
8. Isabel 
9. Kazan 
10.River's End 
11.Valley of Silent Men 


Thackeray 46 (4) 
1. Henry Esmond 


2. Vanity Fair 
Se Virginians 
4. Pendennis 


Drinkwater 14 (1) 
ife of Lincoln 


Morgan 14 (1) 
Life of Roosevelt 


Jackson 74 {7} 
Ramona 
Connor 35 «6(8) 
Ll. Sky Pilot 


2. Black Rock 
5eCorporal Cameron 
4.Connor 

5 Foreigner 

6 ella jor 

7 Man from Glengary 
8.Prospector 

9.To Him that Hath 


Hawthorne 22 (3) 
1. Searlet Letter 
2. Marble Faun 
3. House of Sevén Gables 


Parkman 13 (2) 
le Oregon Trail 
2 Heroes of Today 


Howells 2° (4) 
ise of Silas Lapham 


Davis 13 (2) 
1. Soldiers of Fortune 
2 Capt. Macklin 


24 (3) 


Verne 
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Own 


1.20,000 Leagues Under Sea 12 


Qe ground World in 80 Days 
- Verne 


¢ Mysterious Island 
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Lytton 12 (2) 
1. Last Days of Pompeii a2 
2. Richelieu ue 


Roosevelt 20 


(7) 


1. African Game Trails 2 
2. American Ideals 2 
3-e Roosevelt 10 
4. Koosevelt's Trip 

Thru South America 1 
5. Hunting in Africa 4 
6. Rough Riders 2 
7. Thru a Bragilian Wilder- 

ness 4 
8. Winning of the West a 

Johnston, Me 10 (2) 
8 Ylave and To Hold 9 
2. Prisoners of Hope 1 
Weite..5.4.- 80 (9) 

ay Biazed Trail 14 
ae Cabin 1 
S- Call of the North 2 
4. Mountains 1 
5. Gold 4 
6- Gray Dawn 2 
7. Riverman ; 2 
8. Rules of the Game 2 
9. Rose Dawn 1 
10 ,White,S.E. NA 
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Welle, He. G. 14 (5) 
“ba vorlas Set Free 
2 Worlds within Worlds 
3.e Invisible Man 
4. Next War 
5. Outlines of History 


Scincewitz 12 (2) 
tl. Quo Vadis 
2 With Fire and Sword 


Defoe i be a 
Robinson Crusoe 

Norris, Fe 19 (3) 

1. Octopus 

2. Salt 

3, Pit 


Bacheller 10 (2) 
1. Man for the Ages 
2 Light in the Clearing 


Seton 10 (3) 
1. Two Little Savages 


2 Preacher of Cedar Net. 


Se Lives of the Hunted 
a6 seton 
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Dickens 9839 (13) 
1. Tale of Two Cities 
2. Bleak House 
5. Christmas Carol 
4. David Copperfield 
5. Dickens 
6. Dombey & Son 
7. Great Expectations 
8. Little Doret 
9. Martin Chuzzlewit 
10.Nicholas Nickleby 
11.014 Curiosity Shop 
12.-Oliver Twist 
13.0ud Mutual Friend 
14.Pickwick Papers 


Hugo 262 (3) 
l. Les Miserables 
@e Toilers of the Sea 
5e Victor Hugo 
4. Ninety-Three 


Scott 275 (9) 
1. Ivanhoe 
2- Antiquary 
Se Bride of Lammermoor 
4.Telisman 
5. Heart of Midlothian 
6 Waverley 
7. Kenilworth 
8. Lady of Lake 
9. Quenton Durwood 


Jackson a a te 
amona 


Eliot 277 (6) 
le Silas Marner 
2. Adam Bede | 
Se Romola 
4. Daniel Deronda 
5. Eliot 
6 Middlemarch 
7. Mill on Floss 


Churchill 223 (5) 
e Crisis 
2 Richard Carvel 
$e Churchill 
4. Coniston 
5. Crossing 
6. Inside the Cup 


GIRLS 80 
__ Wallace Lee C2) 
451 “I. Ben Hur 130 
. 2. Fair God 3 
239 Porter, G.S. 480 (8) 
35 l. Girl of Limberlost 10 
5 2. Daughter of Land 6 
6 3. Freckles 83 
5 4. Harvester 89 
1 5. Her Father's Daughter 8% 
10 6-6 Just David 15 
19 7. Laddie 51 
57 8. Michael O'Halloran 15 
; 9. Porter 28 
Blackmore 101 (1) 
D 
ane orna Doone 101 
5 Aleott 102 (2) 
& “IT. Little Men 1 
1-2. Little Women 99 
8. Alcott a 
208 Wrient 298 (9) 
1 sh Wee 17 
e 2. When a Man's a Man 17 
4 3e Winning of Barbara Worth42 
& 4. Calling of Dan Mathews 8 
1-5. Eyes of Worla 35 
13 6e Helen of 014 Houge 9 
37 7. Printer of Udells 6 
7 8. Re-creation of BrianKent21 
9.Shepherd of Hills 80 
183 10.Their Yesterdays Ke) 
Wister 77 (1) 
vr he Virginian 77 
ah Zane Grey 275 (17) 
le Grey 77 
5 2. Betty Zane 13 
e 3e Border Legion 20 
£ 4 Call of the Canyon 2 
70 5 Day of the Beast 5 
6- Desert Gold ney 
7. Desert of Wheat 10 
136 8. Heritage of Desert 2 
35 9. Light of Western Starg 25 
a 10-Lone Star Ranger 3 
it lieLost Trail 2 
26 12.Man of the Forest 9 
13 15.Mysterious Rider 5 
14. Rainbow Trail 17 
15.Kiders of Purple Sage 54 
16.U.eP. Trail 5 


17 Wanderer of Waste Lands 1 
18.Wild Fire 26 


os. aSge - 


Sioa sammie 


Ibanez 72 (1) 
our Hasemen 


Dumas 146 (4) 
1. Three Musketeers 
2 ® Duma 8 
3- Black Tulip 
4. Count of Monte Cristo 


5. Marg. de Valoit 
Barclay 70 (2) 

1. Kosary 

2. Following the Star 


Kyne tis: (65) 
1. Cappy Ricks 
2. Kindred of the Dust 
3. Other Wise Man 
4. Pride of Palomar 
5. Valley of the Giants 
6. Kyne 


Thackeray 81 (4) 


le thackeray 

2e Henry Esmond 
Se Pendennis 

4. Vanity Fair 
5. Virginians 


HE. Porter 79 (3) 
le Porter 
2e Wiss Billy 
5. Pollyanna 
4. Sister Sue 


Shakespeare 170 (12) 
l. Shakespeare 


2e As You Like It 
So. Comedy of Errors 
4. Hamlet 

5. dulius Caegar 

6- King Lear 

7. Mlacbeth 

8. Wdidsummer Night 
9. Othello 
10.Taming of the Shrew 
11.Tempest 
12.fwelfth Night 


15.Ilwo Gentlemen of Verona 


Pox>) 100 - (4) 
1. Heart of the Hills 
2. Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come 
3- Man of Music Mountain 


4. Trail of Lonesome Pine 


oa 


56 
1 
39 


(6) 


2 Call of the Wild 
4e John Barleycorn 


London 82 


1. London 


4 Little Lady in Big House 


5. Sea Wolf 

6. Valley of the Moon 

7. white Fang 
Bronte 64 (3) 
1. Jane Hyre 


Tennyson 60 = °¢1) 
1. Tennyson 


2 Ildylls of the King 


Barrie 61 (4) 
1. Admirable Crichton 
2- Little Minister 
5. Sentimental Tommy 
4. Tommy & Grizelle 


Lewis BL. 13) 
Main Street 


Austin, J. Sa = (2) 
1. Austin 
2- Pride and Prejudice 
3. Sense & Sensibility 
Hutchinson 49 (3) 
1. Glean Heart 
2e Happy Warrior 


5. If Winter Comes 
Scienciwitz 46 (1) 
uo Vadis 


Tarkington 113. (8} 
1. Tarkington 
2. Alice Adams 
de Mlagnificent Ambersong 
4. Man From Home 
5. Mlonsieur Beaucare 
66 Penrod 
7. Penrod and Sam 
8. Seventeen 
9. Purmoil 


Kipling 80 (5) 
1. Kipling 
2. Plain Tabs from Hills 
5 Stalky and Co. 
4. Jungle Book 
5. Kim 
6-6 Light that Failea 
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Lytton 


1. 
Re 


Dixon 


1. 


2 Man of Clay 
3. Every Woman 


4. 
5e 
Ge 


Curwood 


Montgomer 
i. Anne of Green Gableg 


Be 
Se 


Stevenson 


Be 
Se 
4e 
5e 


Stowe 
Le UY 


Johnstone, M. 


1. To Have and To Hola 


Be 
Se 


36 (2) 
4anoni a 
Last Days of Pompeii 


40 (5) 
Clansman rs) 


Leopard Spots 
Traitor 
Dixon 


MD Hee 


39 = (8) 
Curwood 
Baree,Son of Kazan 
Nomad of the North 
River's End 
Marriage of Marge O'Doone 
Valley of Silent iien 
Flaming Forest 
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B= It is indicated very clearly on pages 58 to 74 
inclusive that there is greater variety of taste in the 
selection of books than of magazines. This is due not only 
to the far greater number of books published but to the fact 
that particular magazines are more generally available than 
even the most popular books. The problem will then be to 
| discover what books are the favorites where the opportunity 
is allowed for reading, and to determine how the best reading 
tastes may be cultivated. Individual tastes are vitally 
important but are necessarily a separate problem. 
On page 75 are given books with over ten choices 


opposite their names, in order of selection and with boys 


and girls in parallel columns for comparigon. It is at once 
evident as with magazines that boys and girls have a great 
many common favorites, though not at all in the same order 

ag was true for magazines. Nevertheless, there is a great 
degree of similarity. The fact that there are go many books 
written especially for one sex or the other makeg a greater 
difference in the order of choice. Moreover, magazines contain 
stories of particular interest for one sex and additional 
stories for the other sex. Thus one magazine makes its appeal 
to both sexes. Hven in book-reading there is a Similarity 

of taste. Most noticeable, however, is the tendency on the 
part of the girls to read boys' books rather than the reverse. 
There are distinct sex interests, but even with this factor 


Similar education and opportunities make for similar tastes. 
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For example, on page 75 the first twenty-one books chosen by 
boys are also chosen by girls and the girls choose in great 
numbers even where the order of selection varies and the number 
of choices is different. Of the first twenty-one girls? 
favorites, only four are not also leading favorites with the 
boys and in this case these are typically girls’ books. In 
the boys' list, the few works chosen exclusively by the boys 
are of a nature not at all appealing to girls. Here then as 
with magazines, the reading interests which boys and girls 
have in common are very noticeable. Here again, broadly 
speaking, is the opportunity of bringing the sexes together 
in the same fields of interest. It will be found later that 
girls tend toward different specific themes more than boys 
do, but that in spite of this dissimilarity in first choice, 
there is not ag wide a separation between the sexes, when 
the total breadth of reading interests ig considered. 
Occupying first place in the minds of both boys and 
girls is the "Tale of Two Cities." This is aceounted for 
not only because of the circulation of the book ag reading 
material in the English fepartment of the high schools but 
also because of the very nature of the book itself. It will 
be noted on page 85 that adventure and historical novels are 
strong favorites. The "Tale of Two-Cities® partakes of both 
classifications, though assigned as an historical novel. Its 
place as a favorite is thus quite in accord with the evident 
elements that appeal to high school students. The discussion 
of the other books on page 75 need not be taken up, for 


whether or not any book wag assigned ag high school reading 


OY was merely availatlein a library, the significance is that 
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the availability alone could not have determined such ceneral 
approval of a book as is shown by the tabulations. in -tseu, 
many of the books are novels which have become popular through 
universal recognition rather than by recommended reading. 

The red lines connecting the books to be found in both 
lists are highly suggestive in themselves; for in such a broad 


reading field to find so many common favorites is remarkable. 


The significant question is, what causes may have brought about 


such a result? Is the favoritism toward particular authors, 


toward particular themes, or toward particular authors be- 
cause of the way in which they treat certain interests? 

On page 84 the favorite authors of boys and girls are 
recorded in the order of choice, in parallel columns. In a 
column adjoining the colwm containing the number of selections, 
is to be found the number of books for each author. From this 
may be determined the popularity of an author in terms of 
his works ag a whole or in terms of some unusual masterpiece. 

A number of authors beginning at the head of the list may be 
declared as decided favorites. Their rank is determined not | 
only by the number of their books which are popular, but also 
by the selections of some particular books of theirs by so many 
individuels. It is to be noted too that both boys and girls 

in great numbers Slect many of the same authors. These great 
favorites are so because of the rare combination of a theme of 
universal interest and an ability for vivid narration. Zane 
Grey nearly always writes in the same vein. His great ability 


to express precisely what he desires, and hig high position in 
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the esteem of both sexes ig due to his skill in meeting the 
desires of the multitude. The same is true of others. 
Clearly, boys and girls do not select their reading on the 
basis of pure literary skill but on the interest in a story 
well told. The most skillful literery master will not 
attract readers if his theme is not of universal appeal, while 
an individual who merely expresses himself well will have a 
great following if he creates powerful plots. It is the thing 
narrated that counts, the thing told in such a way as to have 
people recognize the picture and not the language. Authors 
owe their rank to their ability to appeal, rather than to their 
purely literary ability, though literary skill does not prevent 
one from‘occupying a high position. Perhaps all this is ag it 
should be, for after all, it is the story we are after and not 
the language, though the language should be of the highest 
possible quality. It is interesting to note that in the boys' 
column eight of the first twenty favorites are not of the 
modern school and similarly eight in the girls' colwm are 


earlier writings. It is probable that the high place accorded 


to some of the classical authors is due to the effects of study 

of literature in high school. This should be borne in mind 

ag being of significance for merely having books on the shelves 
will not insure that the books will be read. It is not likely that 
the language of Dickens, Hliot, Shakespeare, and others has been 
the cause of their popularity. More certainly their narratives 

have been the cause of their greatness. The fact that many 

students will choose books by the well known classical authors 


because it sounds well to be spoken of as a reader of such 
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authors, need not be taken too seriously. There are many who 
really think they enjoy these authors best. No doubt they do, 
although here again enters the possibility of error of subjective 
judgments. 

7 The final comparison of the boys’and girls' choices of 
books is given on page 85 and these are classified as indicated. 
While it is true that the numbere of boys choosing a particular 
type of literature may differ in degree from the girls, on the 
whole, the choices are fairly even. It must be borne in mind 
that on page 85 there are registered, 1400 more girls’ choices 
than boys' choices. This makes colum Btl1/6 to approximate 

an even number. If classification numbers 14 and 15 are 
combined, the totals are about equal. This may almost be 

done, for in the distinction made there is much overlapping. 

The "historical novel" type was made to include only the more 
accurate historical accounts. (Many chdices in the "adventure®™ 
classification have an historical setting, but they are not 

based upon real historical facts. The criteria used to classify 
a novel as “historical” wag that it deal with real historical 
characters, or real historical facts and events, or a combination 
of both of these. Thus a story of mediaeval chivalry with 
exciting episodes was not classified ag historical acieae it 
contained the added factor, as in the Talisman of real historical 
episodes participated in by some real historical characters.) 

A comparison of columns G and Bri/é shows that the girls 
are slightly more fond of juvenile prose than boys. This is also 
true of poetry of the adult type. The girls have a greater 
liking for character studies than the boys and in a ratio of 


about two to one. On the other hand, the boys have a greater 
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liking for animals, and so on throughout the list. It is clear 
that classification numbers 4, 5, 9, 13, 14, 15, and 21 are the 
only ones where boys and girls greatly differ, and even here 
there is not the great difference that would at first superfi- 
cially appear. For example, classification #4 shows the girls 
like character studies much better than do boys, yet, the large 
number of boys choosing this type of reading indicates that they 
are far from disliking character studies. Probably other elements 
besides character study changed the position of many books into 
other categories. The classification ig not rigid. There is 
much overlapping. in fact it may be said that because of over- 
lapping the differences between boys and girls are not great. 
It has been stated that columns 14 and 15 may well be combined, 
thus making equality mueh closer. The fact that so many more 
girls than boys choose love stories may also be discounted 
on the ground that adventure stories include the love-element. 
A combination of numbers 13, 14, and 15 would make the sexes 
appear very much alike, as far as choice of literature is con= 
cernede 

4n analysis of the books was necessary to catch the more 
subtle sex distinctions and on page 85 this igs done. Girls 
enjoy books of character study, love stories, and historical 
novels of a more accurate type more than boys. Boys, on the 
other hand, prefer animal stories, humor and satire, and stories 
of adventure. This does not mean, as was stated previously, 
that these sex distinctions are absolute. The preferences are 
really toward the more particular elements of the narrative. 


Second choices would often yield to elements favored by the 
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other sexe For example, it is not shown on any of the data 
sheets that often a girl would choose a romance as first choice 
and an adventure story as second choice, while a boy might 
reverse this. It is another illustration of the inadequacy of 
the questionnaire which did not permit of accurate distinctions. 
Notes taken on questionnaires from time to time were alone 
responsible for the assertion that even with tendencies establish= 
ed in tastes and interests, boys do not differ greatly from girls. 
But after all, the actual reading material is the thing of 
interest. It is desirable to know how to make use of this fact, 
that high school seniors enjoy one class of literature more 
than another. We must capitalize this information to the 
greatest possible extent. 

Enough has been indicated by the actual data sheets to 
enable one to recommend a course of development in book-reading. 
It is desirable to have high school students read, not only 
the books of high literary value, but also books which have 
an educational force in molding life ideals. As was true in 
the case of magazines, so it is true for books: to do the 
greatest good the approach must be made through the interests 
of the students to be educated. The value of studying master= 

pieces that have not recommended themselves to the students 
under consideration, is not to be neglected, but the enjoyment 
of such reading cannot be forced. If literature teachers cannot 
arouse interest in great books, other methods should be sought 
for and may be devised. It is probable that interspersing some 
of these more or less wnpopular books with favorite silections 


will be a good method to assure that desirable books are read, 
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but even a better way than this must be found. 

The problem method recommends itself. A student may 
have a bibliography assigned, to be used in the determination 
of some particular question and thus a great deal of good read= 
ing may be accomplished. For example, a simple problem may be 
agsigned, such as this, “Determine the similarities and the 
differences among the following books, noting the treatment of 
characters, the kind of story, the points of interest," etc. 
This treatment of the books must be developed by the teacher. 
The books should probably be of one class, such as adventure, 
or historical novels and the like. The selection may include 
very popular books ag well as some classics. 

From the point of view of the religious educator, there 
are many important points to be gleaned from a knowledge of the 
reading choices of boys and girls. The moral values that are 
to be taught may be illustrated by means of the field of litera- 
ture of the pupil’s own selection. Biographies and autobio- 
graphies prove to be of intense interest. In fact, the educator 
may sdlect books from any classification he may see fit, though 
it is evident that the best results are to be obtained by means 
of the more favored types. 

fhe first thing to be done in getting pupils to read 
particular books is to have them available to all who may read. 
The best books should be easily secured. Pupils may be en- 
couraged to read books either by personal effort, illustrations, 
talks, or assignments. The probability is that the students 


will be eager to read. Every effort should be made to have 


on hand any book of general popularity, providing it has no 
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positively harmful element in it, for the students will read 


it anyhow. The educational possibilities lie in the field of 
directed reading or where the students actually make use of 
what they read in answering questions of moral significance. 


In yet another way this appeal (made by certain types of 


reading) may be employed to formulate the methods of presenting 
the desired facts or moral issues. If one is to appeal to boys, 
the approach will lie in the field of character study where there 
is an adventure element, a romance, or the like. Adults are 
not exceptions to this rule either, when it comes to the last 
analysis. The narrative form for presenting a moral truth 
is unquestionably goode 

The foregoing analysis of magazines and books has not 
been complete in any sense of the word, but this is due to the 
limited scope of the investigation. It is not easy to discuss, 
in a detached way, how education may make use of the tastes of 
those under its control. This is for the English teacher to 
decide or for the moral educator. A conerete problem is 
necessary before recommendations can be made in detail. There 
is always the money question. How many books may be bought? 
There is the individuel community problem. One community 
differs from another both in its problems and in its interests. 
The church school question will always be prominent for here 
it is necessary to know the particular interests of the chureh 
involved. The religious educator will have to solve his own 
problem for no sweeping recommendations can be made,other than 


those already laid downe 
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In a rather summary way, a general plan may be suggested 
to make use of the reading tendencies of adolescents to the ends 
of religious education. Some principles, at least, may be givene 
Young people of the age in question will read, no matter what 
is at hand. 

It igs obvious that the time for starting right reading 
habits is in early childhood. The child gains its first notions 
' of literature from the foundations laid down in stories. It is 
imperative that little children have the right start, and that 
good, moral stories be told, which not only stimulate pleasure 
and knowledge but which also impress for the values rendered. 

It is well known too how carefully little children wateh the 
language of the story -- the slightest change in a familiar 
story is noted. Where it is sure that children observe expres~ 
sion so closely, it is wise to use the best of language. Here 
is where the ear may be trained to receive the richest and most 
expressive language. Our problems with high school students 
must always contain those who have not received this early 
training in the "story", but we must urge that the difficulties 
of the case be minimized by as much asgistance as parents can 
render. ‘this hint about the early guidance of children only 
bears on the task of stimulating good reading by careful train~ 
ing from the start. The large majority fall outside this category. 
Good reading must be stimulated in spite of early handicaps e 
lo show the values and possibilities of the story in early 
life, investigate references 3 (which containg a bibliography) 


By Ts 3, and 9. 
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Parents should carefully watch the child's reading from 
the first. The above stated principle of language, moral, and 
art should of course carry over into this early reading. In 
the sarly reading period the attempt must be made to lay founda= 
tions of future reading and knowledge. - The parent should be 
"ever-present" to discuss reading. Books which have a distinctly 
educative value should be read occasionally by the parent. For 
example, such books as those on the subject of birds, animals, 
and so on. There are excerpts (stories from great authors), re= 
told for children. These may be used to give that indispensaHe 

early familiarity with good literature. "Children from Dickens" 
and other similar writings are good, and of course the Bible 
stories, carefully selected and carefully told are equally good. 
The director of religious education in the local church can 
render aid to parents by timely suggestions and directions 

to sources of information. Book lists may be suggested. The 
child will read as directed if open-minded friendly co-operation 
is manifested. The importance of the discussion of the material 
read cannot be too strongly emphasized. It clarifies the child's 
concept of the story, corrects errors, and vitalizes it to the 
child. 

The ensuing ages, up to the senior high school age, vary 
as to the tastes of the boys and girls, their desire for reading, 
and other characteristics; but the same general ideals of 
direction hold true for them as well. The following discussion 
of the principles of senior high school reading direction should 
hold in a general way for the preceding years. For the earlier 


reading habit, information and additional references may be 
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obtained from Nos. 2, 4, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, and 20, 
cited in the bibliography. The senior high school age will 
now be considered. 

The age group which has been the special field of this 
thesis deals with individuals who have had about all the 
various types of directed education from both parents and others. 
It would be an inadequate method which would seek to develop 
these individuals as a single-aged clasg. Hach individual 
must receive a normal amount of attention, though it is not 
necessary to go to this extreme individualization where a 
large body of readers is to be handled. A few groups may be 
organized to handle the situation, each individual to be placed 
in a categorye 

There would be one group of individuals who have been 
carefully directed in their reading and who may be expected to 
have a fair acquaintance with literature. This type will be 
the easiest to direct, A classified booklist should be brought 
to the notice of such readers either by means of a bulletin 
board, mimeographed Sheets, or by some other devicee Particular 
books, which it is desired should be read and which are not. 
ordinarily read, should be suggested in an attractive way, by 
a well written review, pictures, or some suggestive methods 
of advertising which’have a psychological appeal. For example, 
not many children read the beautiful writings of John Muir. 

Lake the "Mountains of California" as a good example. One 
might make a display of bird pictures with the water ousel ag 
the center of interest. This bird may be shown in many inter- 
esting movements. Yhotographs of people watching the movements 


of the bird may supplement allusions to the possibilities of 
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studying the habits of such wild life. Then it may be made 
possible for all to read the classic chapter on the water ousel 
by directing attention to the section in question. This same 
method will carry over for other books, and to all of the classes 
of readers under discussion. The general scheme ig to arouse | 
interest in particular books and to supplement the reading 
in any helpful way. Photographs have been mentioned as one 
waye As H. F. Cope has urged (See Reference No. 2), the best 
way to insure against the reading ae aeve ee books is to fill 
the attention with good books. Propaganda in favor of choice 
books is the best solution. Keference 1 gives a broad idea 
for judging what is good in literature. References No. 4, 6, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 19, and 20 are particularly helpful for the 
phase in question. 

The reading director must bear in mind that for very 
good psychological reasons human beings are attracted by 
advertisements. Not every advertisement appeals to every in- 
dividual, but each individual is reached by an appeal that 
strikes his own particular interest. This same fact holds 
true for book=reading advertisements. All books will not 
appeal to all readers. Books must therefore be elassified, for 
the charts of this theds show that high school students cover 
a wide range of reading interests, such as character sketches, 
adventure, poetry, and so one Those who have a great fondness 
for one type of literature must be made to read in other fields, 
but this cannot be done by the process of exclusion. All types 


of reading must be well represented. 
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Students cannot be kept from reading trash. The problem 
is to minimize the reading of useless books. If the individual 
is reading many good books the repression of meaningless books 
is well under waye 

There is a second group of readers who are not aa easily 
persuaded to read recommended books, though as has been stated 
previously, the foregoing discussion applies to all groups. 
This second class, however, must receive additional attention; 
they must not only be urged to read good books, but a check 
must be kept to show the books that have been read. Good 
psychology must be employed with such measures. It might be 
well to group books around certain topics. Referring to the 
water ousel again, a student may have his interest aroused in 
the field of nature and may be led to read books on gimiler 
subjects or articles in books or magazines, such as "The Nature 
Magazine", "The Condor", and others. 

Students in high school often have an over-fondness for 
a particular type of book. They read in the field of their 
interest to the exclusion of all else. This failure to read 
good books is not so much due to the dislike of other books ag 
to the desire to read their one favorite type of book. Too 
many books of one type may often prove dangerous. The process 
of winning over to good literature must, in this case, be 
gradual. One or two outstanding books of unusual interest may 
be urged.e If these are read a wedge has been established that 
may serve to cause the discontinuance of the one-sided reading 
which has Heeone a habite Personal counsel is always advis- 
able with individuals of bad reading habits just as it is when 


dealing with those having other bad habits. 
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The informational use of literature may be used in 
connection with the two preceding groups. This will necessitate 
a reclassification of books according to the particular informa- 
tion to be sought. It is quite likely that only fractions of 
books may be read but this will serve to acauaint the reader 
with the book. It is often a good idea to have people read 
portions of books; in fact there is sometimes no better methode 

It is very difficult to deal with a third group who 
read little or never and who read books of poor quality if 
they read anything at all. It is really questionable whether 
reading should be forced in such casese Educators cannot hope 
to make masters out of everyone but they must do their utmost 
to make each individual as good ag can be made under the cireun= 
stances. The ideal must be high but the result will often fall 
low. This should only indicate that the ideal must necessarily 
be very high. 

On the whole, there are not so many high school students 
who do not read sometimes, though there are many who seldom 
read. Students with outside interests other than that of 
reading should of course be stimulated to reade This will be 
a difficult thing to do for usually there are physiological 
reasons which go against reading as a habite To stimulate 
reading, only the most entertaining books should be used. 

At first, the books should be on the themes of most interest 

to the individuals concerned. A student who reads little 
because of football or other athletic pursuits may be attracted 
by books of action. This group need not be discussed fur- 


ther within the scope of this thesis because there is a problem 
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here which demands separate attention. There is the whole 
question as to whether or not everyone should be made to do 
much reading and if so, how much? Whether reading is of great 
influence in shaping moral life is in itself a problem, and 
psychological experiments will have to show the various in« 
‘fluences. The chief interest in this present outline of read- 
ing must confine itself to the field of reading which goes on 
regardless of urging. Where social knowledge ig obtainable from 
books, and where culture is to be derived from reading, there 
is the necessity of broadcasting the best. It ig another 
issue whether or not this reading motivates the individual. 
To undertake a "good book" reading campaign is a 

difficult thing. Home influence is not always available but 
it should be cultivated. The religious education director can 
do a great deal toward the cultivation of reading by means of 
increasing home influence. letters to parents, but preferably 
personal talks, will help. The director should have on hand 
lists of books for the various age classes besides manuals for 
parents and teachers. The importance of good reading should 
be made manifest. Supplements to the reading lists may be 
made from time to time and co-operation from parents should be 
obtained. | 

The factor of general social interest, if established, 
will be of great service. An adolescent, particularly, will be 
far more apt to read what is suggested if there are others who 
are interested. WVhere is a "tide of numbers" which must be 
established. If the director can get several to read particular 
books it is very probable that others will be brought to read 


them also, assuming of course that the books have proven very 
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interesting to those first readers. 

There are certain outstanding ideas to be congidered in 
the building up of the reading program. These principles have 
been laid nar in the above discussione It may be well to give 
them as separate items, to be used as desired. 

l. There should be made out for the different ages, 
complete book lists of the best materials published. 

2e there should be made available, enough copies of 
the desirable books so that each individual may have a fair 
chance to read. 

5e It should be remembered that to read good literature 
serves a two-fold purpose, first, to help establish good 
reading habits, and second, to take time which would otherwise 
be spent on poor literature. 

4. Advertising, if persistent, will bring to the atten- 
tion of individuals the things advertised. Careful psychology 
will stimulate the desire to read in the same way that some ad-~ 
vertisements stimulate the desire to buy. 

5. All books are not unique and different from other 
books. There is much overlapping. This makes it possible to 
read books topically. 

6. Books which are not available will not be read. By 
carefully and gradually doing away with certain pieces of 
literature substitutes will automatically be sought. If it is 
true, as claimed, that prohibition will be made manifestly good 
by the riging generation which will not be under the influence 
of liquor environment, the same principle should hold fast in 


this other field. Individuals may grow away from the influence 
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of useless literature and therefore turn to the better avail- 
able reading material. “Out of sight, out of mind." 

7. Individual discussion with students of senior high 
school age will often serve to cause the reading of good booksSe 
In a boys" class, the same one as previously mentioned, several 
members began to read particular books, due to careful sugges-— 
tion. This individual discussion plan works. Students take 
interest when interest is taken in them. Also, pupils like to 
talk over what they read. The fact that so few chances are 
offered for discussion often prevents desirable reading. 

8. Good pictures, though not necessarily in books, 
stimulate thought. A pupil likes to see a picture of some 
scene, made familiar through reading. 

9. The “group urge" is a strong help toward making a 
reading program a success. If social psychology is applied 
to reading habits, great results may follow. An individual 
likes to do and therefore read what others are doing or reading. 
fo start a movement for reading certain books will often cause 
a run in this direction. 

Class stimulation is a good way to do this and also the 
much mentioned advertising schemes. An idea may be given and 
references furnished for the investigation of the idea. For 
example, "Is it right that our forests should go?" Books on 
forest life, stories, and pamphlets may be used to further 
an investigation. In only this one field, offhand a great 
deal of reading material may be mentioned. Such books ag 
Muir's "Mountains of California", (the chapter on forests), 


Pinchot's "Forestry. Primers", stories of forest life by S.E. 
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White, Zane Grey (whose books, by the way, will be read), and 
other such authors, Sierra Club Bulletins, the "American Forests 
and Forest Life Magazine", -- all will furnish material which 
will fill the mind with much useful and profitable knowledge. 
The reference book idea may be further developed by book lists 
presented to boys and girls as topics of interest come up. 

10. All boys and girls will not read. Get as many to 
read as possible and try to have only good books read. Each 
child should have a shelf of his own books. Parents should 
have a good library. 

11. Bibliographies should meet the requirements of 
English language critics and in fact harmonize with the four 
points laid down by Weigle (reference 1). 

12. Church schools should co-operate with the public 
libraries. (reference 12). 

13. Modern literature may well be included. Modern 
works must await the criticism of future generations, but it 

must never be assumed that good literature has ceased to be 
producede 

14. "Little Books", are fine and children are eager to 
read them. The Lewis and Clark expedition recently appeared as 
a small book and is much read. If this same story were in a 
large book it might not be read. This principle is certainly 
established in the Biblical field. Some of the outstanding 
Bible stores should be printed as separate entities. (The 
Twenty-third Psalm appeared in a separate pamphlet and proved 


very popular). 
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15. There is not enough Biblical literature in a form to 
be read widely. Bible stories should be re-written and amplified 
with the use of knowledge more recently acquired. In other words, 
the Bible stories must be expanded to include portions which 
improve them, yet which are true to their setting. 

16. Opportunity to hear lectures on books and reading 
should be given. Lectures by Elmendorf in Brooklyn, New York, 
stimulated the reading of travel books by many boys and girlse 

17. Churehes should have libraries and reading rooms 
attractively arranged in order to draw the crowd. There should 
be story hours and the dramatization of certain stories. 

18. To stimulate the children to have good libraries 
of their own will further reading, The hobby of pook=eol lectus 
is not a bad one to establish. The care of books should be 
discussed with children. 

19. Assimilation is important. Isolated facts must be 
tied in with other bits of information. The project plan will 
work in reading. 

20. Good moving pictures will often serve to cause the 
reading of good stories. The dramatigation of a good book will 
lay the ground-work for its investigation where proper sugges= 
tion is givene 

21. Individuals and not age groups only must be dealt with. 

eee It is well to urge the reading of book reviews so 
that the reader may see for himself what ig available and 00d. 
it is a cardinal point that parents must be educated to help 
the director. Manuals are of great assistance but personal 


discussion is the principal and most successful method. 
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There are of course many more points which might be 
developed but the ahove outline gives enough at least to aid 
in establishing a directed reading system. Point 24 may be given 
as a development of the others, namely, adopt the “reading~ 
direction-program" to the changing requirements of each situation. 
The references given are good but by no means exhaustive. 
In No. 20 a good bibliographical reference will be found. Age 
groups are therein considered. 
In conclusion, it may be said that there is every hope 
for the future of high school students so far as the present 
investigation has shown. The tastes of these adolescents 
are on the whole high and somewhat broad. Their minds are 
plastic and with due care proper direction ig easy. There 
seems to be a strong indication that ideas and practices of 
moral worth may be strongly promoted in the fields most 


interesting to the students themselves. 
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"Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they." 


We are living in a period of reconstruction, As 
in the experience of individuals so in the experience 
ot society, there are periods of advance to new 
levels, Change and growth are the law of life. social 
institutions and ideas which have served the past 
continue for a season in comparative security and 
permanence until new demands and interests, 
created in the process of living, find them inadequate, 
They are then revised and enlarged in harmony with the 
new interests and broader interpretations, 

What the outcome will be when the modern forces 
have criticised the established structures of social 
life,it is difficult to forcast, It is certain that 
there will be resistance to any change, There is a 
natural conservatism that clings to the traditional 
and resists an opposite tendency to accept the new, 
Conservatism has its value for it is the safeguard of 
what men have found to be valuable and it is the factor 
which demands that there shall be a continuity between 
the traditional and the new, The opposite tendency to 
accept the new is apt to forget that all new things 


that are true grow in some fashion out of the old, 
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At the present time we are witnessing the reaction 
of conservatism within the Protestant Christian Church 
to a prevalent demand for reconstruction, In this 
instance the traditional interpretation of Christianity 
has gotten the very splendid name of fundamentalism, while 
the new or reconstructive interpretation has been less 
fortunately denominated,modernism, 

Christian fundamentalism in its broadest meaning 
stands for the traditional, conservative interpretation 
of Christianity, It is the accepted faith of the large 
majority of Protestant communicants,the faith of the 
common unreflective man, to whom it is unspeakably 
precious and valuable, Fundamentalism in this sense of 
the word should be distinguished from that recent 
organized movement within the Church which has presumed 
to make itself the spokesman of what is fundamental in 
Christianity, This type of fundamentalism is an organized, 
active, vociferous, intolerant, pro-testant movement 
within the church which definitely aims to drive out all 
liberals from the Church and Christian Schools, and to 
Suppress all modern teaching that is inimical to the 

supposed fundamentals of Christianity, It is a movement 
of defense of the Christian theology of a half a century 
ago, While it is probably true that conservative 
christians in general are in agreement with the most of 
the doctrinal interpretations of this fundamentalist 
movement, it is misleading and unjust to identify the 
latter with fundamentalism in the broader sense of the 
word, The movement has exalted doctrine above the 


underlying Christian values and life which these 
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interpretations are intended to conserve-a thing which 
conservative Christianity does not do except when it is 
foreed to become pro-testant and militant, It is these 
spiritual values inherent in Christianity that has made 
it so powerful and attractive, The fundamentalist 
movement is reversing the order and dangerously weaken- 
-ing Christianity when it puts theology before life and 
teaches other men to do so, 

The fundamentalist movement-I shall speak of fund- 
~amentalism in the narrower sense as a movement and in 
the larger sense as conservative Christianity - may be 
regarded as having started about a dozen years ago with 
the circulation of a series of books called "The Fund- 
-amentals" which were to have been sent to every minister, 
Y.M.C,A. secretary anc Sunday School superintendent in 
the world, Since that time the movement has grown, found 
capable leaders and defenders,held numerous conferences, 
published multitudes of tracts and books until to-day it 
has become so strong as to threaten to divide the church 
into two camps, funcamentalists and modernists, 

The positive doctrines which this movement holds as 
fundamental are five: first,the inerrancy of the script- 
-ures, Second, the virgin birth, third, the deity of 
Christ, fourth, the substitutionary atonement, and fifth, 
the immenent, physical and literal return of the Lord, 
The fundamentalists are fairly well agreed and united on 


this platform, Some among them do not accept the second 
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coming belief but nevertheless they fellowship with the 
movement on the other four tenets and are in sympathy 
with its protest against liberalism, 

This enumeration of fundamentalist doctrines was 
made by President Faunce,of Brown University (1) but was 
later accepted as correct by the Rev, J.Frank Norris, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Fort Worth,Texas, 
who is regerded by many as the leader and spokesman of 
the fundamentalist movement, 

some of the fundamentalists are inclined to extend 
the number of fundamentals, Dr Alexander Sprunt,Presby- 
-terian of Charleston,S.C., states that the fundamentals 
of Christianity are; the Trinity, tho deity of Jesus 
Christ, the virgin birth, the personality of the Holy 
opirit, the inspiration of the scriptures and their 
plenary authority, the vicarious atonement of our Lord, 
the necessity of the new birth, the personality of the 
devil, the resurrection of the body, the life everlast- 
~ing for the righteous, the everlasting destruction of tlh 
wicked, and the second coming of our Lord,(2) 

The negative doctrine on which all fundamentalists 
are agreed is the denial of the theory of evolution and 
its application to man and the Christian Religion, 

Volumes have been written in explaining and defend- 


-ing each of these doctrines, And volumes have been 


(1) World's Work March 1923, 


(2) Homiletic Review September 1923. 
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written proving their inadequacy end non-essential 
character, Therefore I shall not go into a discussion of 
all these views, In regard to the Coctrine of the 

virgin birth, it should be mentioned thet there is a 
group of rectors in the Episcopalian Church who have 
recently come Men cree naHee for their denial of the 
essentiality of the belief in the virgin birth to the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, The bishops who heve resist- 
~ed this teaching have been called fundamentalists, but 
it should be borne in mind that they are not of the group 
which is here being described and on the whole they are 
not sympathetic with it, And with the exception of 
several more radical members of the group such as the 
Rev. Stickney Grant, those who reject the virgin birth 
are in other respects conservative, though not fundament- 
-alists, 

Though the doctrine of the second coming is not 
regarded by all of the fundamentalists as fundamental, 
nevertheless the majority of them do regard it as such, 
Therefore I shall consider this doctrine because it 
throws light on the fearful inadequacy of their inter- 
-pretation of Christianity and also how unchristian it 
really is, 

One of the fundamentalist/s regards belief in this 
doctrine as the criterion by which a man's orthodoxy 
may be determined, Thus he says,"When a man tells me 
that he believes in the literal,personsal,bodily,visible, 
imminent return of the Lord to this earth as king, I 


know what he believes on every other question, I know 
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by this that he believes the bible literally; I know 
what he believes concerning the Godhead, concerning 
the virgin birth, the atonement and the resurrection, 
I know he is not a modernist and I know he does not 
believe in the evolutionary hypothesis." (1) 
Billy Sunday says,"Every man who has been used of God 
for the saving of souls has been a believer in the 
second coming and preached it," 

The interpretation of the second coming varies, 
but in general it is this, that Christ comes first to 
take away his saints who are to be with Him seven years 
in some heavenly place, During this time those who 
remain on the earth suifer a most horrible and wicked 
reign of unrighteousness - this is the tribulation, At 
the end of the seven years Christ returns to earth with 
His saints as King, to destroy the wicked and to set up 
in Jerusalem His own reign, I quote here a conception of 
this return - so frightful a conception of God and Christ 
as to make one feel defiant of such a doctrine, Dr, 
Haldeman says," He will return with garments dipped in 
blood, the blood of others, and enunciate His claim by 
terror and might, He will tread and trample in His fury 
till the blood of men shall fill the earth, He will come 
to His glory, not as the Savior meek and lowly, but as 
@ king, an autocrat, a despot, through the blood of a 


trampled world." (2) 


(1) \World's Work November T9236 
(2) Ibid. 
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The consequences of such @ belief are an other- 
-worldliness and a lack of confidence,if not a positive 
discouragement, in all efforts for reform and progress, 
Here are a few quotations that show the practical 
results of the doctrine, "Democracy is the antithesis 
of autocracy - God's ideal of government," "We may say 
that we need a democracy - what we need is an emperor, 
Keiser Jesus." "Man has no inalienable right except the 
right to be damned," "All our present peace plans will 
end in the most awful wars this old world ever saw," 
During the war a prominent fundamentalist remarked that 
"the darker the night gets the lighter my heart gets," 

The task of the minister,as the fundamentalist sees 
it, is not to aid in bringing about conditions in this 
life which will make it possible for all men to have 
within their reach the things of the spirit,the valuable 
goods that make this life brighter, No, the ministers 
task is to snatch brands from the burning, to convince 
men of the plan of salvation, and to persuade them to 
accept the plan as an escape from the tortures of an 
everlasting literal hell, 

The following is a report made by Rev,Chanucy J, 
Hawkins, on a World's Fundamentalists' Conference held 
at the Bible Institute iu Los Angles, June 25th,1923. 
"Only one reference did I hear to social service and 
that in condemnation, The speaker, referring to all 
those activities by which socially minded men are to- 


day trying to reconstruct the life of the world so that 
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it shall correspond more nearly to the ideals which 
Jesus pictured for us in His concept of the Kingdom 
of God, announced that ell such work would be found 
to be utterly vain and useless, This is the continual 
attitude of these people and they are logical enough 
in it; they have given up all hope in human endeavour 
and are convinced that only the power of God, eas they 
interpret that power, is able to straighten out the 
awiul tangle into which the world has fallen," (1) 

To méke such a doctrine as the literal second 
coming of Jesus fundamental to Christianity is sufficient 
to either discredit fundamentalism or Christianity, The 
tragedy of it is that with many the latter will be 
discredited, 

After a person has made a study of the history of 
Christian doctrine it is difficult to iad velia how a 
body of Christians like the fundamentalists could come 
out and say that these our doctrines are the fundamentels 
of Christianity which a man must believe or be damned, 
The fact is that there has been no tnity of unity of 
Opinion upon these doctrines all through the centuries, 
There has been a unity upon the meaning or values which 
the doctrines were supposed to conserve but not upon 
the interpretation of these values, Take for example the 
doctrine of Christ, the whole history of Christian 
doctrine is replete with attempts to understend and 


and interpret Christ, The gospels give us no single 


(1) Pamphlet on Fundamentalism by Rev.C.J,Hawkins, 
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conception, There are the divergent views of the 
Messianic teaching of the synoptics and the Logos 
conception of the Fourth Gospel, Faul gives us no 
dogma except the dogma of Christ's centrality in the 
Christian Religion, And this truth he has not 
erystalized by laying down as final an intellectual 
doctrine of Christ, That there is no unified dogma 
as to the nature of Christ in the New Testament is 
amply proved by the long discussions and debates of 
the early Church upon the nature of Christ, If the New 
Testament had settled the question there would not have 
been the clash of opinions and estimations that 
followed, The Logos teaching, Adoptionism, Docetism, 
Arianism, Socinianism, Athenationism, all these widely 
different interpretations of Christ have been held at 
some time anc have satisfied the hearts of many devout 
believers, Surely these differences of opinion make 
it forever impossible for us to say that this our 
conception is the truth and must be held by all who 
would be Christians, On the contrary does not this fact 
of difference sugur that the central truth is Christ 
Himself, who is so pre-eminently superior and grea as 
to outreach all efforts of interpretation end definition, 
The same argument may be brought against a doctrine 
of the atonement which claims to hold the field against 
abl other interpretations, As with the doctrine of Christ 
so here there hagye been many many interpretations of 


this truth, Thus there is the theory of "the ransom paid 
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paid to the devil", the comercial or satisfaction 
theory of Anselm, the moral and spiritual influence 
theories, the governmental theory, the theory of 
vicarious repentance, the theory of the suffering of 
divine love in the sacrifice of Christ, the doctrine 
of vicarious achievement given by the Ritschlian 
school, the mystical theories presenting the view 

that Christ identifies himself with the sinner and the 
Sinner with Christ, the theory of the penalty self- 
endured instead of executed, this is a long array of 
doctrines all attempting to understand the great truth 
of atonement, When the fundamentalist says dogmatically 
tliat his doctrine is the truth what can he say of all 
these other views? They have been as sincerely and as 
practically believed as his own, Who is it that will 
claim the authority and infallibility to determine 
among these which is the fundamental doctrine, With 
this doctrine, as with all the others, if a person 

is to hold to the truth which they attempt to express, 
he must conclude that the fundamental element cannot be 
the intellectual formula, For if it is,then we are 

left in hopeless confusion, To the thoughtful person 
who is not willing to believe a doctrine simply because 
he happens to have been taught it, but wants to know 
the truth, to such an one,I say, who really seeks the 
truth, if doctrines are the fundamental thing, the only 
position he could sanely take would be scepticism, 


The conclusion must be drawn that the essential 
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and fundamental thing is not the intellectual inter- 
-pretations, These change with increasing knowledge and 
larger experiences, one satisfying one mind, another 
other minds, The fundamental in all these doctrines 

of the fundementalist is the underlying,living truth 
too big and eternally significant to be caught within 
anyone man's or group's intellectual presentation, On 
the basis of these living, and saving truths all true 
Christians are united, Liberal Christianity, if it is 
to meet the religious and social needs of the coming 
generation will never get away from the truth of the 
centrality of Christ, the underlying truth of the 
atonement, and the spiritual return and fellowship 

of Christ in redeeming ad ennobling power, All the 
variety of opinions upon these subjects testify to their 
truth and value, The only dogma that Christianity can 
safely and justly asssert, in view of the long history 
and contemporary conflict of doctrines, is the dogma 

of tolerance - religion is not a system of theology 

but a divine life in the human soul that blossoms forth, 


when once it takes root, into love and service to men, 


The fundamental doctrine of the fundamentalists is 
the doctrine of the inerrancy of the bible, The oe 
system of fundamentalism is the outgrowth and development 
of the literal interpretation of the bible, I say the 
natural outgrowth, which may hardly be true for a 
literalistic interpretation of the bible honestly given 


would justify many doctrines which the fundamentalist 
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would not care to regard as fundamental in this day 
and age, Nevertheless the fundamentalist does try to 
bring the conflicting ideas of the bible into an 
harmonious whole that will justify his theology, 

For the fundamentalist the bible is literally insp- 
-ired, equally authoritative throughout, and inerrant in 
Science, history and religion, Every book of the bible 
is in perfect agreement with every other book, according 
to this view, the whole making a complete entity, It is 
like a chain, to break one link would be to break the 
chain, The bible is the infallible word of God from 
lid to lid; every word and syllable of it is an inerrant 
revelation from God, The constitution of the Los 
Angles Bible Institute contains in it this statement 
of the nature of the bible, "The scriptures of the 014 
and New Testaments are without error or misstatement in 
their moral and spiritual teachings and as a record of 
historical facts, They are without error or defect of 
any kind, And to this statement of belief every officer, 
teacher and worker must subscribe once a year," (1) 

In this instance the doctrine surely outruns the 
facts for the claim of inerrancy for the bible can 
easily be shown untrue to anyone who will study the 
bible to understand just what it does say, In the first 
place there are numerous contradictory stories and ideas 
within the bible, There are,for example, the two accounts 
of creation in the first two chapters of Genesis, There 


are the two conflicting stories of the flood, differing 


(1) Brown, C.R. “Why I Believe In Religion" p,i16. 
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as to the cause of the flood, as to the length of 

time it continued, and as to the number of clean 
beasts to be taken into the erk, In the book of 

semuel the author states that"the Lord moved David 

to number Isreal," but in the book of Chronicles it 

is said that the devil moved David to do it, There 

are three versions of the Ten Commandments, The first 
is contained in the thirty-fourth chapter of Exodus 

and is conspiciously ceremonial, The second version 

is found in the twentieth chapter of the same book, 
This is the familiar version of our churches and punday 
schools; it shows a marked advance in moral conception 
over the first version, The third version is found in 
the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy, In this version the 
reason given for keeping the Sabbath is not that God 
created the earth in six days and rested on the seventh 
which is the reason given in the second version, 

Not only are there verbal inaccuracies and conflict- 
-ing accounts in the bible,there are also divergent 
religious and moral conceptions, Contrast the religious 
conceptions of Leviticus with those of Isaiah, Amos, and 
Hosea, The former gives us e religion of ritual ceremony, 
the latter a grand ethical conception, There are the 
lower moral standards of the Old Testament which 
represent a phase of primitive life which has passed 
away and been superseded by the higher life and standards 


revealed by Jesus, The fundamentalists themselves must 
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agree that Jesus abrogated a great many of the ethical 
standards of the Old Testament, It is only theories 
which can blind one to the truth that the bible 
represents a@ progressive revelation of moral ideals 
and that the old is superseded by the revelation which 
was made in the life and teachings of Jesus, It is 
difficult to understand how a person holding to the 
inerrancy of the bible would account for these miss- 
~tatements and contradications of fact and religious 
and moral ideals, 

The matter is more serious than it appears on the 
surface, It amounts to more than just two opinions in 
regard to the bible, As Dr Bade says, "to make the 
claim that the scriptures of the Old Testamant and the 
New are without error or misstatement in either moral 
and spiritual teaching or as a record of historic fact 
is to create that serious situation in whcih faith and 
trust must part company, In the minds of many it creates 
the mistaken impression that they must choose between 
their religious faith and their loyalty to truth, The 
saddest aspect of the matter is that armies of young 
people,trained in the school and colleges to think 
true to the evidence,resolve the fictious dilemna in 
favor of unbelief, Their choice is indeed a moral choice 
because they prefer truth to dogma, Their loss is the 
penalty which must be paid for the defense of the 
truth by untruth," {1) 


(1) Quoted by C.R.Brown,"Why I Believe in Religion" P,124, 
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Not only does the internal evidence contradict 
the view of the bible as inerrant, the fact that there 
are so many divisions within the Protestant Church all 
claiming to be based upon the bible suggests that it is 
vain to try to make it support but a single inter- 
-pretation, Says Dr. Brown, "All kinds of partisans 
may, if they please, find in the bible well worded 
confirmation for their pet prejudices when they are 
allowed to pick and choose in this great department 
Store of proof texts, It has been well pointed out 
that the Roman Catholic finds in the bible the primacy 
of Peter and the supremacy of the church, The Protestant 
finds in it the strongest refutation of the whole 
method of sacerdotalism, The Baptist finds that true 
baptism is only by immersion and meant only for adults, 
The Presbyterian finds warrant for sprinkling and for 
the baptism of infants, The Kaiser found in the Bible 
the Lord of Hosts leading his teutonic followers to 
battale for imperialism, The Quaker finds only the 
Prince of Peace, declaring that 'they who take the 
Sword shall perish by the sword,' The stern Calvinist 
finds the wrath of God burning on these pages with a 
sure prospect of unending retribution for those who 
leave the world unsaved, The Universalist finds there 
the promise of the ultimate restoration of every soul 
to a knowledge of the truth and to the blessed exper- 
-ience of eternal life, The covees finds phrases to 


bolster up his polygamy, The Shaker finds warrant for 
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disparaging all wedlock," -"Our-only safety," as Dr, 
Brown suggests,"lies in a more honest reliance upon 
better methods of bible study, in a steadier trust in the 
main trend and drift of the bible teaching and in 
our readiness to follow those higher conclusions to 
which it brings us at last when we see the total effect 
of its divine ministry to the spiritual life of the 
race," (1) 

The bible is without doubt the greatest religious 
book, No modernist would deny this, But just because 
it is so great and has exerted such a wholesome 
influence upon history,it does not need,the claims of 
inerrancy, In fact to make such claims for the bible 
is to attack the bible rather than a defense of it, 
Such claims only blind men to its greatness, And again 
the truths of the bible are not so because they appear 
there but because of their power in the lives of men 
and society, "Do the teachings of this book make men 
wise unto salvation and furnish them thoroughly for 
all good work? If the bible does this in a satisfying 
measure,then its teachings are true,- true to life, 
true to our deepest needs, true to our highest aspir- 
-ations, true in the sense that they get us where we 
ought to go," (2) 

Thus the outcome of a narrow,literalistic interpret- 


-ation of the bible weakens the faith - for if Christianity 


{1} Brown, "Why I Believe in Religion" p,126 


(2) Ibid, p.115. 
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is based on an inerrant bible and the bible is 
found to be contradictory then surely Christianity 


is doomed - and the bible at the same time, 


While it is easy to point out the crudities in 
the fundamentalist's attitude toward the bible one 
will fail to undersatnd or to appreciate the 
fundamentalist position unless he sees that under- 
-lying this doctrine there is a deep human interest 
which the doctrine is intended to conserve, It is 
fundamentally ean expression of man's quest and unexting- 
-uSihable desire for certainity in a world of change, 
A man thinking upon the ultimate problems of life begins 
to suspect the integrity of his own thoughts, "A serious 
man," says Dr Gordon,"desires to see himself as the 
universe beholds him, as the Eternal regards him, He 
longs for a voice from the superhuman world, from the 
great outside, unbiased and Infinite Life, He becomes 
weary of his own thoughts and cries out for a word from 
God, And as the seer when surveying Isreal, not on its 
best side, nor on its worst, but from the elevation 
where he could see the whole people, when he broke 
forth in blessings upon them, his outside and prophetic 
judgment must have been of great value; so it would be 
an unspeakable satisfaction to man if some one could 
repeat to him the verdict of the Infinite upon human 


life," (1) The bible for the orthodox christian is 


(1) Gordon, G.A.,"Immortality and the New Theodicy" p.107. 
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an euthoritatiye revelation from God upon the nature 
of man and God and their relation to each other, It is 
an assurance from the unseen, a judgment delivered from 
the other side, a final and dependable verdict from the 
Infinite, The only alternative to this certain knowledge 
is apparently human philosophy, At least, that is what 
the fundamentalist thinks, Dr Riley says,"Modernism is a 
philosophy pure and simple, Orthodoxy is an experience 
based upon a revelation, Modernists cling to the 
doctrine of diviné immanence, count themselves divine 
in nature and make the inner consciousness the court of 
last appeal, Christianity believes the bible to be a 
divine revelation, reckons men human and sinful, who 
are to look to the Christ of the scriptures as their 
one and only Lord, and to the teachings of Christ, 
prophet, and apostle as constituting the authoritative 
basis of both creed and conduct, The result is that 
the modernists eppose ell dogma, discard all fixed 
doctrines, and trust the philosophy of the day to fit 
the fact to fate, while the fundamentalists turn to a 
book, the teachings of which they believe to be as 
stable as the North Star, the light from which will 
never fail ' till the day dawn and the shadows flee 
away, '™ {1) 

Without his bible the fundamentalist feels "like 
an infant crying in the night, an infant wrying for 
the light, and with no language but a cry," I recall in 
my own experience how I faced this situation and it 


(1) Homiletic Review september 1923. 
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was only after a long struggle that I was willing 
to be satisfied with the "language of a cry." 

I realized that after all the only real authority 
thet I was willing to trust was the inner authority of 
my own mind, and that the bible's authority was an 
authority which I myself had vested in it by the supreme 
and only authority of my own reason, When I turned to 
the bible I discovered no unified and certain knowledge, 
It had to be understood and interpreted, I traced in the 
history of Christian doctrine the checkered story and 
conitlicting reports of what the truth was, So I saw 
that after all there was no certain knowledge in the 
Sense in which I had supposed but that the highest truths 
were to be attained and secured by a venture of faith, 
And faith that is neither a substitute for reason nor 
an addition to it, “Faith",as Dr Jacks put it,"is 
nothing less than reason grown courageous-reason raised 
to its highest power, expanded to its widest vision, Its 
advent marks the point where the hero within the man is 
getting the better of the coward," 

It is not because the modern mind is perverted or 
irreligious, as some fundamentalists are apt to think, 
that it has rejected the traditional view of the bible 
and revelation, It is because the facts and reason 
itself prohibit a narrow view and demand a reconstruction, 

The old notion of revelation was that it was an 
external communication to men of truths that the unaided 
reason could not arrive at, It was a drawing back of the 


veil on the part of God, God discovering Himself to man, 
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"Thoughtful men everywhere are abandoning this old 
conception, which came in as a correlate to the trans- 
-cendent idea of God,and to a world view that has been 
outgrown, A God apart from the world was necessarily 
believed to reveal himself from without,objectively,. 

The older apologists also identified revelation with 

the entire contents of the bible,sought external supports 
Zor revelation in miracle and prediction,and depreciated 
the function of reason as an organ of knowledge, This 
interpretation of revelation in terms of information 
about ritual requirements,and relatively petty matters 

by means of divination,dreams,and prediction,can no 
longer hold the attention of serious-minded men, It was 

a part of a framework of thought about a world created 

by fiat,recent in origin,small in extent,corrupt in 
nature,degenerate in iss history,and subject to miraculous 
interferences with its laws, 

"It is a different world of thought in which men are 
now living, ----------- The change from transcendence to 
immanence in our thought of God has involved the 
corresponding transition from an objective to a subjective 
moaeory Oi? revelatiow,———-—=.e Not through the medium of 
external agencies,but in and throggh personality does 
God reveal himself to men, The divine reason within man 
"is the candle of the Lord', Conscience and intellect 
are God's prophets to the soul," (Bade,"The Old Test. 
-ament in the Light of To-day,"page i2f.) 


For the modern mind ‘the "soul is oracular," As Dr 
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Bade expresses it, “Revelation is a divine illumination 
from within, and not @ communication from without; 
and while the religious experience which we call 
revelation may come in &@ great variet of forms, it 
must own brotherhood with other experiences and come 
to the mind in conformity with the normal functioning 
of its power," (7) 

Both the fact and the possibility of revelation 
will ever remain a deep mystery, It was Longfellow 
who likened the experiences of inspiration to the 
rising tides of the sea, 

"The se&@ awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 

I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Rush onward with uninterrupted sweep; 

& voice out of tne silence of the deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 

As of a cataract from the mountain's side, 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep, 

so comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul; 
And inspirations,that we deem our own, 

Are some divine foreshadowing and forseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or control," (2) 

We must conclude, whether the fundamentalists 
accept this solution of revelation as satisfatory or 
not, that it is impossible to the reasonable mind 
to accept the traditional view, Although the conservative 
demands an authoritative revelation, if he will stop 
to consider, he will discover that an inerrant bible 
does not fulfil his desires, It is difficult to see 


how revelation and certainity could be secured on any 


(1) Bade, "The Old Testament in the Light of Toxwday" p,14. 


(2) Longfellow's Poems, "The Sound of the Sea," 
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other esis, for as Professor Dewey points out, "No 
written document interprets itself, least of all such 
& collection of documents spread over a long period 
of history as the bible, Where is the inerrant 
interpreter in Protestantism to correspond with the 
inerrant document? If it is the redeemed soul, 
enlightened in the very fact of its redemption, How is 
it that the testimonies of the saints vary so much? 
And if it is the authority of the church conferences, 
synods, presbyteries and conventicles in the past, why 
should continued power of interpretation have departed? 
Why do not their successors yearly, yes weekly, employ 
newly gained knowledge to issue pronunciamentos as to 
the right interpretation of the inerrant scriptures? 
"These questions are intended to suggest the 
impenetrable confusion which surrounds the thinking 
of the traditionalist party when one takes their own 
standpoint, Denying infallibility in man and to any 
body of men, in effect they proclaim the infallibility 
of men who lived many centuries ago in periods of 
widespread ignorance, of unscientific methods of inquiry 
of intolerance and persecuting animosity, when 
demonstrably the object in many cases was not so much 
to find the truth as to down an opponent," (1) 
Parallel with the conservative view of revelation 
there runs a restricted and nerrow conception of 


faith, Feith for the fundamentalist must of necessity 


(1) John Dewey on "Fundamentals" in the New Republic 
Feb.6, 1924, 
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be @ blind,unexamined and irrational faith, Doctrines 
are unquestioned; nor indeed could they be since 

man could never attain to the knowledge which they 
convey; Christian doctrines are super-retional, that 
is they are beyond the grasp and reach of reason, But 
an unexamined faith, like an unexamined life is a dull 
and meaningless thing, It is more nearly presumption, 
The faith that is living is a faith that knows its 
grounds, it is reason grown courageous, 

It is the fundamentalist's narrow view of faith 
that makes him fear doubt and the insecurity of human 
philosophy, In reality,however, he is accepting human 
philosophy all the while, and the reason he knows no 
fears is because he has accepted tle faith of others 
without question or examination, But those who first 
attained to those beliefs enjoyed a sense of security 
and serenity which the one who coming leter accepts 
uncritically and on authority merely, knows nothing 
of, In the case of the former, théir’ beliefs: were 
born out of the matrix of-experience; they were shaped 
on the sounding anvil of life, and tried in the 
great furnace of experience, It is only as our:beliefs 
are tested and won in our own experience that they 
yield true certainity and are fully appreciated, 

“Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out, 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds, 
"He fought his doubts and gather'd strength, 
He would not make his judgments blind, 


He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them: thus he came at length 
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"To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which m&es the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 
"But in the darkness and the cloud, 
As over Sinai'ts peaks of old, 
While Isreal made their gods of gold, 

Altho' the trumpet blew so loud," (1) 

I have discussed at length the fundamentalist's 
understanding of the bible and revelation because it 
seems to me to be the one fundamental of the fundamental- 
-ists and also because we need to realize that back 
of this doctrine lies the deep human longing for 
certainity, I have tried to show that,after all, this 
certainity that we all desire, is not, as the fundament- 
-2alist supposes, secured by his doctrine of revelation 
and an inerrant bible, but that our certainity rests 


upon & living faith that is born out of the matrix of 


experience, and an experience that is social,co-operative, 


I turn now to consider the fundamentalists! rejection 
of the theory of evolution, The rejection to the theory 
of evolution is a natural result of the traditional 
view of revelation and an inerrant bible, If the bible 
is authoritative and inerrant the theory of evolution 
cannot be harmonized with it, The two views are mutually 
exclusive, The fundamentalist is aware of the fact tha if 
the theory of evolution is true all the Christian 


doctrines will have to be reconstructed, 


(1) Tenneyson's Poems, “In Memoriam," 
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course =- that the Christian religion cannot be 


Possessed with the conviction - ungrounded of 


severed from the doctrines which they, the fundamentalists, 
believe, and realizing that all of their doctrines 

must needs be reconstructed if the doctrine of evolution 

is true, it is not surprizing that they should 

Oppose the theory, And sensibly enough they have attack 

the main sources of the theory in the public and church 
schools, 

The method adopted to eradicate evolution from the 
public schools has been to introduce, what has humor- 
-ously been denominated “monkey bills", into the state 
legislatures, Such bills have been introduced into the 
legislatures of Kentucky, Iowa, Minnesota, Tennessee, 
Florida, Texas and Okalohme, And in Okalohma such a 
bill has been passed forbiding the teaching of evolution 
in all public schools, 

The campaign in Kentucky indicated the methods of 
the fundamentalists and their influence, "The State 
of Kentucky" says a writer in the May,1923 issue of 
the Journal of Religion, “has been passing through a 
period of intense religious discussion, In pulpit, press, 
schoolroom, social gathering, around the fireside, and 
on the street corner, evolution has been the favorite 
Subject, This controversy became state wide when a bill 
was introduced into the legislature to prohibit the 
teaching of evolution, The introduction of this bill 
was the culmination of an active campaign against the 


teeching of evolution which has been conducted with 
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increasing vigor for four or five years, The Baptists 
have taken the lead in this opposition but have had 
the support of other communions," 

In the summer of 1922 at the time the Kentucky 
State University was planning a campaign to secure 
funds for the enlargement of the University, the fund- 
-amentalists held numerous conferences declaring the 
danger of the teaching of evoltuion in the schools, At 
& convention of the Baptist State Board of Missions a 
resolution was passed that a committee be appointed to 
secure the enactment of laws prohibiting the teaching 
of Darwinism, Dr J.W.Porter was appointed chairman of 
the committee, Mr Bryan later sent Mr Porter the follow- 
-ing letter of congratulation, "We will sweep the 
country and drive Darwinism from our schools, The 
agnostics, who are undermining the faith of our students, 


will be glad enough to teach anything the people want 


taught when the people speak with emphasis, My explanation 


is that a man who believes he has brute blood in him 
will never be a martyr, Only those who believe they are 
made in the image of God will die for the truth, We 
have 811 tle Elijahs on our side, Strength to your arms," 
The following is a resolution adopted by a Baptist 
Church at Lexington which shows the attitude of the 
fundamentalist and the issues at stake, 
"Whereas, Darwinian evolution, the unscientific anti- 
biblical teaching that man is descended from a lower 
form of life, is being taught in the schools of Kentucky, 
Supported by the taxation of her citizens, and whereas 
we believe this teaching to be detrimental to the faith, 
and therefore to the morals of the rising generation; 
therefore be it resolved; 


{1} Journal of Religion May 1923, 


(1) 
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1. That while we cherish the right of every man to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
and while we accord to all men the right to found and 
maintain schools to teach the tenets of their faith, we~- 
vigorously deny the right of any cect of men whether 
orthodox, atheists, or infidels, to teach their own 
peculiar views of the bible at the state expense; 

2. While the state schools are excused from teaching 
the bible on the ground of the separation of the church 
and state, the same constitutional provision prohibits 
the teaching the teaching of views antagonistic to the 
bible, 

>, In view of the above we request all educational 
institutions and professors to co-operate in eliminating 
Darwinism and similar evolution theories from the schools, 

4, We appeal to the State legislature for legislation 
prohibiting the teaching of evolution in state schools, 
destructive criticism and every form of atheism and 
infidelity whatever, " (1) 

Note that the evolutionary hypothesis is identified with 
Darwinism and that with atheism and infidelity, It is 
called unscientific, unbiblical, and detrimental to 
religious faith and morals, 

The fight in the South to eliminate the teaching of 
evolution is a real fight; the spirit in which it is 
carried. on reminds one of the Inquisition, 

The Rev, Frank Norris, of Fort Worth Texas, regarded 
by many as the most capable of the fundamentalists, is 
& conspicious antagonist of all evolutionists, He has 
transformed his church bulletin into an "“ultra-Hearst" 
newspaper, the Searchlight, In the upper corner of its 
front page, Norris is pictured grasping the bible in 
one hand while the other directs the glare of the 
searchlight, In the opposite corner, revealed by the 
glare, cowers Satan, Red headlines complete the effect, 

On one occasion this same pastor staged a mock trial 


in his church of three Methodist Colleges which were 


(1) Journal of Religion May 1923. p.228f, 
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teaching evolution, The famed Rev,James Riley of 
Minneapolis was called to act as the presiding attorney, 
Text books.and students of these colleges were brought 
up @s witnesses, Two and a half hours were taken in 
examining the witnesses, Without any opportunity for 
defense the three colleges were accused and convicted 
in an impressive way before a credulous audience of 

Over three thousand, 

The Church colleges of the south have been severely 
criticised by the anti-evolutionists, Professors and 
presidents alike have been under fire for teaching 
evolution, Many have resigned, I cite the following 
incident of the trial of one of the presidents of a 
southern church school as an example of whet has gone 
on, The warrior Norris hearing that evolution was 
tolerated at Wake Forest University in North Carolina, 
by spreading broadcast his firey Searchlight, stirred 
up such an anti-evolution sentiment that at a meeting 
of the North Carolina ministers the president of the 
University was asked to resign, At a later meeting of the 
Baptist Assembly the president appeared to defend 
himself, Though he defended evolution he preached an 
old-fashioned sermon declaring his own religious 
conversion and experience and enthusiasm for the Kingdom 
of God, His address was so powerful and @hristian that 
he was retained in office, 

A similar trial was made of the president of Baylor 
University, Baylor University is in Texas; it has been 


said that it sands out more preachers than any other 
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Baptist school. At this University there is a revival 
every year and professors are known to have stayed up until 
midnight praying for the students. And vet some were fearful 
because there was evolution at Baylor. At an assembly of the 
‘Baptist conference the president had to defend himself against 
his accusers. Relief came to the conference when he declared 
himself but a mild evolutionist. “I do not believe" he said, 
"that any monkey that ever climbed a tree had anything to do 
with my ancestors." I don't know whether he intended by this 
to blind his untrained accusers or whether he regarded such 
a position as a concession to conservatism. Certainly the 
most radical evolutionist could make the same statement. 

Besides these steps to supress evolution in public 
schools and church colleges the fundamentalists have sponsored 
the publication of numberless anti-evolutionary tracts and 
articles and have held annual fundamentalist conferences in 
large cities at which the best talent and brains of the move- 
ment have spoken with great power and influence. 
| The most impressive literary attacks against evolution 
have been the books of Mr. Bryan and Mr. McCanns. The in- 
fluence of Mr. Bryan's writings is well known. His book "In 
His Image" is perhaps the most effective literary instrument 
in the fundamentalist movement. Mr. Bryan's power is not 
confined to his books for his Sunday Bible Talks at Miami 


Florida are published every week in one hundred and ten 
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newspapers. It is estimated that these talks reach nearly 
twenty-five million people. Everywhere they are enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

Mr. McCann's book, "God or Gorilla" is also an effective 
piece of work. The publisher's comment on the book is this, 
"This is a violent book written by a hand that never substi- 
tutes the nice sophistry of the pen for the savage thrust of 
a two-edged sword. His facts are persuasive; they are com- 
pelling, mortifying, vengeful blows that smash the easy 
plausibilities of hasty reasoners, shattering their solemn 
certitudes and stripping their ostentatious display of scholar- 
ship to the bone." 

Before passing on to a criticism of the fundamentalists! 
objections to evolution a word should be said in behalf of the 

“moral and religious enthusiasm of these objectors. In nearly 
every instance these writers call attention to the weakening 
and decline of morals and religion in modern life and especi- 
ally among the young people of the colleges. The chief cause 
of this is the teaching of evolution which is materialistic. 
Every earnest and thoughtful Christian recognizes the serious- 
ness of the present situation but it is a shallow diagnosis 
that finds the teaching of evolution the chief cause of moral 
laxity. We certainly cannot throw all the blame on a single 
doctrine, and it is neither fair nor true to identify all 


evolution theories with materialism. It may be true however, 
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that the negative teaching of our schools is in part responsible 
for the situation. It may be that our teaching has had the 
effect of destroying the old without replacing it with a better 
or relating the new to the old. No new theory in the realms 
of religious philosophy is worth the name which does not prove 
itself to be continuous and fundamentally related to the old. 
It should be the business of evolutionary teachers to show 
with emphasis that the moral life is not abrogated by the new 
science, but on the contrary it iS more strongly and convinc- 
ingly and concretely proven. "What a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap." Evolution is a concrete commentary on this 
truth. And not only does evolution show that consequences 
cannot be escaped, it also carries with it a strong suggestion 
that the moral values have cosmic significance, that the moral 
life is the flower and culmination ox goal of the whole 
process. These constructive implications of evolution and 
its continuity with our traditional beliefs are elements in 
the theory which may have been neglected and should now be 
pre ached. 

The fundamentalists are not altogether wrong in their 
conclusion that the philosophy of evolution results in 
atheism and infidelity. I quote here a criticism of evolu- 
tion by the late Professor Howison - a criticism more poignant 
even than Mr. Bryan's or any other fundamentalist's. He says, 


"The so-called philosophy of evolution when given such a scope 
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As te make evolution the ground and explanation of the 
existence of mind in man is destructive of the reality of the 
human person, and therefore, of that entire world of moral 
good, of beauty, and of unqualified truth which depends on 
personality for its being." 

"Many of the official teachers of Christianity, to say 
nothing of its less critical laity, not only dally with the 
new views, chiefly with Cosmic Theism, but openly embrace them, 
with no apparent suspicion of their hostility to the principles 
that are fundamental to the Faith." 

"For my own part, I side with those who feel that the 
vaunted new world of evolutionary philosophy is of a portent 
so threatening to the highest concerns of man that we ought 
at any rate look before we leap, and to look more than once." 

Liberal christian scholars can ill afford not to recognize 
the personalistic motive which underlies these criticisms of 
the evolutionary teaching. Christian philosophy may have 
within it the capacity of accomodating itself to new teaching 
but it certainly can aceite true to itself and at the same 
time consent to a philosophy of nature which, however high it 
sly exalt social and moral life, nevertheless discredits the 
intrinsic, cosmic and objective significance and value of 
personality. In its underlying motive I should be willing to 


say that fundamentalism, as represented by Mr. Bryan, is 
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1 (Howison, "The Limits of Evolution" Ch. 1) 
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personalistic. As in our criticism of the other tenets of the 
fundamentalists we said that liberal christianity was at one 
with them in the deep human values and interests which they 
sought to conserve, so we say the same in their opposition to 
evolution. What we reject is their dogma and theology which 
are supposed to support these valves. 

The great error of fundamentalism is in identifying the 
christian faith with its positive and negative interpretations. 
It is apparent to every liberal christian teacher, that the 
fundamentalists, not the evolutionists, are making it impossible 
for young men and women, who are intellectually enlightened, to 
stay in the churches. It is a dangerous thing for the defenders 
of the faith to say dogmatically that one cannot be a christian 
and an evolutionist, for students who see the evidences and 
are compelled to accept the trmth of evolution will be liable 
to conclude that they cannot be christians and must count them- 
selves as hostile to the church. As Professor Conklin remarks, 
"When will we learn that the worst form of infidelity is not 
disbelief in certain doctrines, whether theological or scienti- 
fic, but disbelief in the power and ultimate triumph of truth? 
If evolution is false, it cannot be saved by science; if it 


A 
is true, it cannot be destroyed by theology." 


1 Pamphlet Evolution and the Bible. (Science and Religion 


Series). 
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The opponents of evolution are not held in much fear by 
the scientists. A book like Mr. Bryan's is more a flow of 
oratory which confuses and misleads the untrained but which 
contains very little, if any, logical and sustained refutation 
which the scientist will have to answer. The fact is that very 
few if any of these opponents have either.the scientific 
training or even the desire to weigh critically the evidences 
for or against the truth of evolution. A prominent scientist 
once asked a man who was denouncing Darwin if he had ever read 
his books. The man replied that he would'nt touch them with 
a ten foot pole. "Neither facts, evidences, nor sweet reason- 
ableness can penetrate such an armor." This is really a serious 
objection to the criticisms of the opponents of evolution. The 
doctrine is fraught with such vital issues that it would seem 
that fundamentalists would see that if their obfections are to 
carry weight they must, above all, desire to know the truth 
and the evidences and to prepare to appreciate them by a 
thorough scientific training. | 

The objections which are brought against evolution are 
chiefly religious and these have been pointed ovt already. 
Perhaps it would-be unfair to suggest that in the case of some 
at least there might be a "Freudian Wish" that it were not 
true and this is the reason they cannot believe it. At least 
G. Stanley Hall is willing to venture this as a reason and I 


quote him. He says, "Fundamentalists are by no means morons 
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but well meaning and for the most part intelligent people who, 
perhaps, deep down below consciousness, feel that with all the 
other calls upon their intellects which modern civilization 
makes they cannot stand the added strain that would be involved 
in a mental adjustment to science, higher criticism and biology, 
and so regress to an earlier, easier point of view which they 
seek to justify by whatever resources of rationalization they 
can command." I consider this argument, if one could call it 
an argument, as very weak, but it at least shows the criticisms 
others are making of fundamentalism. 

Perhaps the chief objection, outside of the religious, 
{fs that evolution is only a guess; and correlated with this 
objection is an assertion that scientists themselves acknowl- 
edge it as such and are gradually turning away from it. I am 
taking Mr. Bryan's objections to evolution as the objections 
of the fundamentalists. I think they are agreed with Mr. Bryan 
and would not hesitate to make him their spokesman. So in the 
further remarks that 1 have to make upon this subject, I shall 
have him in mind particularly. It was Mr. Bryan who reduced 
evolution to an hypothesis and then identified an hypothesis 
with a guess. 

For Mr. Bryan to reduce evolution to an hypothesis and 
then itentify an hypothesis with a guess, “he is guilty” says 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, "ofa sophistry so shallow and palpable 


that one wonders at his hardihood in risking it. A guess is 
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a haphazard venture of opinion without investigation before 

or just reason afterward to sustain it; it is a 'jeu d'esprit. 
But a hypothesis is a seriously proffered explanation of a 
difficult problem ventured when careful investigation of facts 
points to it, retained as long as the discovered facts sustain 
it, and surrendered as gs00n aS another hypothesis enters the 
field which better explains the pheseesne in question." 

If one is going to call evolution a guess then there is 
as much reason to call all other scientific doctrines guesses. 
One cannot honestly call a doctrines a guess which is supported 
by all the evidence available, which continually receives 
additional support and which is not contradicted by other 
evidences. And yet Mr. Bryan says that neither Darwin nor his 
supporters have been able to find a fact in the universe to 
support their hypothesis. In this Mr. Bryan certainly contra- 
dicts all the findings of science, and the burden of proof 
rests upon him to show that there are no evidences. The 
truth is that every fact on which science has been able to 
lay its hands goes to confirm the hypothesis. 

The anti-evolutionists are often heard saying that the 
view of evolution is now discredited by its own men and that 
science no longer holds to the doctrine. Certainly this is 


an untruth. Dr. Osborne, a noted scientist who ought to know 


1 (From an article in the New York Times, March 12.) 
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makes the statement that “no living naturalist so far as he 
knows, differs as to the immutable truth of evolution in the 
sense of continuous fitness of plants and animals to their 
environment and the ascent of s11 the extinct and existing 
forms of life, including man from an original and single 
cellular state."* 

Perhaps the reason for the statement that scientists have 
themselves rejected evolution is that the uncertainty among 
scientists as to the causes of evolution has been interpreted 
as throwing doubt upon its truth. Professor Bateson of England 
in his address before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Toronto called attention to the uncertainties 
as to the causes and methods of the origin of species. His 
statements were taken up by the anti-evolutionists and used to 
make it appear that science had rejected evolution. This is 
Dr. Bateson's statement which certainly does not justify such 
conclusions. "I have put before you very frankly the consider- 
ations which have made us agnostic as to the actual mode and 
processes of evolution. When such confessions are made the 
enemies of science see their chance. If we cannot declare 
here and now how species arose, they will obligingly offer us 


the solutions with which obscuratism is satisfied. Let us 


1 Article in N. Y. Times "Evolution and Mr. Bryan" Fosdick. 
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then proclaim in precise and unmistakable language that our 


faith in evolution is unshaken. Every available line of 
argument converges on this inevitable conclusion. The obscur- 
antist has nothing to suggest which is worth a moment's 
attention. The difficulties which weigh upon the professional 
biologist need not trouble the layman. Our doubts are not as 
to the reality of evolution but as to the origin of species, 
a technical almost domestic problem. 

A final argument which the fundamentalist makes against 
evolution is that it is out of keeping with the truth given 
us in the bible. After having considered the inadequacies of 
a literal interpretation of the bible it is probably not 
necessary to comment on this argument. Nevertheless it might 
be pointed out how hopeless it is to make the bible a text- 
book on science. "It is strange" says Mr. Bryan, "that a 
christian will accept Darwinism as a substitute for the bible 
when the bible not only does not support Darwin's hypothesis, 
but directly and expressly contradicts it." The bible is 
therefore, apparently, a text book in biology and if in this 
science why not for all other sciences, astronomy, cosmogony, 
chemistry and the rest? 

The attempt to refute science by the bible is an old one 
and it merely proves that the bible is not a book on science. 
It was the bible that was used against the Copernican theory 


of the universe. When scientific evidence was adduced to show 
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that the earth was not flat the view was denounced as opposed 
to the scriptures. Martin Luther on the basis of the bible 
denounced the Copernican view as the work of a fool. He said, 
"People gave ear to an upstart astrologer who strove to show 
that the earth revolves, not the heavens or the firmament, the 
sun and the moon. Whoever wishes to appear clever must devise 
some new system, which of all systems is, of course, the very 
best. This fool wishes to reverse the entire science of 
aStronomy but Sacred scripture tells us that Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still, and not the earth." Melanchthon de- 
clared that it was neither honest or decent to teach this 
pernicious doctrine and that it should be repressed by severe 
measures. John Wesley declared that the view tended toward 
infidelity. The bible simply is not a book of science for if 
it is one would have to believe in some such views of cosmogony 
as Dowie does for example, and even then he would have to 
harmonise the contradiction between such a view and the Hebrew 
conception of the universe which is also found in the Old 
Testament. Those who quote the bible as an argument against 
modern geological and biological sciences are making themselves 
and their methods as ridiculous as those who quoted it against 
the Copernican cosmogony. 

The attack of anti-evolutionists if for the most part so 
puerile that except for religious purposes no one has made 


any effort to answer it. There is a hopeless misunderstanding 
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of the modern theories, a naive interpretation of the meaning 
of it, a wholesome indentification of all views with Darwinism 
and a severe indictment of all as inimical to all religion and 


morals, the very apotheosis of materialism. If Mr. Bryan could 


see his presentation of evolution as others do and could realize 


that honesty should reach into one's intellectual pursuits, I 
think he would feel somewhat ashamed of his misrepresentations 
and confusion of issues. Surely the cause of truth cannot be 
advanced by such methods, and one wonders why Mr. Bryan and 
the others, seeing that they claim to be on the side of truth, 
should fear to faithfully present their opponents views. 
Finally anti-evolutionists are guilty of a very unchristian 
attitude when they impugn the religious and moral integrity of 
modern scholars. One would almost think after reading the 
fundamentalist literature that all scholars were nothing short 
of rascals openly scheming to undermine moral and religious 
beliefs by a theory which they knew to well to be merely a 
guess and at that probably untrue. 

When one has no inerrant bible to protect he can find in 
modern views a most powerful aid to his religious faith, and 
as well as a coterie of the most noted modern scientists who 
are believers. President Faunce of Brown University writes, 
"In place of that soulless mechanism of our older faith we 
now have a growing universe. The simile of the watch has 


been replaced by the simile of the flower. A developing world 
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still in progress, ceasely unfolding still to be shaped by 
human purpose and effort-that is the inspiring conception now 
placed in the hands of the church by modern science."! 

Robert A. Millikan, eminent scientist, says, "No more 
sublime conception of God has ever been presented to the mind 
of man than that which is furnished through countless ages in 
the development of the earth as an abode for man and in the age 
long inbreathing of life into its constituent matter, culmina- 
ting in man with his spiritual nature and all his god-like 
powenaa”” 

Science is enlarging and ennobling our conception of 
God. It is making clear that our world is one of reason, of 
immanent rationality, a world thus capable of rational ordering; 
it is also adding proof to the conviction that the universe is 
purposive. As one studies the wonderful continuous succession 
of changes where everything has its cause, called process, or 
development or evolution, the supreme conviction that comes to 
one, the only explanation that satisfies, is that of purpose. 
This picture of a rational, purposive universe is deeply 


significant for religion. Says professor Millikan, "Science 


1 (Quoted from an article by President Faunce in the World's 
Work, March, 1923.) 


2 (Pamphlet, "A Scientist Confesses His Faith" in the Science 
and Religion Series.) 
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in. bringing to light the now generally admitted, though not 

as au SEYROUS and undisputed fact, that this is not a world 

in which things happen by caprice, but a world in which things 
happen by caprice, but a world governed throughout by law, has 
presented the most powerful motive to man for goodness which 
has ever been urged upon him, more powerful even than any which 
Jesus found. That ‘whatsoever a man sowéth that shall he also 
reap' is betitness merely a biblical text; it is a truth which 
has been burned into the consciousness of mankind by the last 
hundred years of the study of science. Science then, not only 
teaches that God is good, but it furnishes man with the most 
powerful of motives to fit in with the scheme of goodness which 
God has provided in nature."? 

Finally science is making plain that the processes of 
evolution as far as we are able to see culminate in personality. 
The fact of personality is the strongest proof against all 
materialism and the best intimation that back of the entire 
process there is a Supreme Person. And thus one comes to the 
conception of a personal God. With this understanding of the 
history of the universe and its culmination in personality 
one has within the fact of personality itself a sure basis 
upon which to build a christian philosophy. Evolution has 
not dethroned personality but the rather exalted it and made 
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man sure of his own dignity and his high calling to fellowship 
in the moral purposes of God, and sure of his eternal worth 
and indestructibility. 

Thus fundamentalism need not complain of evolution as 
robbing us of God or of the worth of human personality. Anit- 
evolutionists frequently state that they reject evolution 
be cause mee cannot subscribe to a view which degrades man by 
making him the offspring of beasts. It is in God's image that 
man was created. Thus this is the significant title of Mr. 
Bryan's best book "In his Image." The author of a book entitled, 
"Bvolution a Menace” writes this dedication, "To my beloved 
and womanly wife, on whose brow is stamped the likeness of Him, 
in whose image she was created, and whose pure and noble blood 
is untainted by that of insect, reptile, fowl or beast." 

Recent evolutionary teaching, in its emphasis upon novelty 
and emergence of the new within the process, would not deny 
the fundamental truth which the anti-evolutionists are holding. 
But the evolutionary hypothesis gives a much sounder and more 
acceptable basis for belief in the uniqueness of man. The 
older evolutionary philosophy laid emphasis upon the fact of 
continuity, the modern emphasis is upon the content of that 
process. Continuity is not the mere reshifting of identical 
elements, continuity comes to have meaning only as there is 
a constant progress and emergence of the new within the 


process. This is what development and continuity mean. Thus 
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the best evolutionists of today do not think man is a monkey 
as the fundamentalists seem to think. No, the evolutionist 
sees in man, as do his opponents, a new creation and a unique 
being, the supreme achievement of the whole process. "Man 

is a child of Earth and of the Starry Heaven. But his race 
is of Heaven alone." 

Thus it is true that no beast is the ancestor of our 
spirits. We came from God, who is our home: we came from out 
the boundless deep. 

"Of that infinite One 
Who made thee unconquerably Thyself 
Out of this whole world- Self and all in all- 
Live thou: and of the grain and husk, the grape 
And ivy berry choose; and still depart 
From death to death thro life and life, and 
(find 
Nearer and ever nearer Him, who wrought 
Not matter, nor the finite-infinite 
But this main miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the 
worlda,"1 
Man is still the main miracle. The fundamentalist who dedi- 
cated the anit-evolutionary book to his wife was right when 
he asserted that her pure spirit was made in the image of 
God - a modern evolutionist would not need to deny this. But 
as for her brow, her physical body, both evolution and the 
bible declare it to have been of a lowly origin and if anything 
the first chapter of Genisis, which declares it to have been 
of dust, is more redical than evolution. Why is it that we 
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resist the idea that our ancestors were bestial. Is it the 
reminiscence of a long struggle of our race with the animal 
kingdom or the remnants of a primitive pride in our own super- 
iority? And why should aman think it a thing unholy to be 
tainted with the blood of san insect, or fowl or beast? Is it 
because we have come to think there is something bad or 
morally unsound in animals? And why should anyone think it 
more becoming to have been made outright from the dirt. At 
any rate as for our bodies we are certainly. very closely re- 
lated to the animal kingdom. In the structure of the human 
body there is scarcely a bone, muscle, nerve,or any other 
organ that does not have its counterpart in the higher 
primates and especially in the anthropoid apes. Romanes 
says of these similarities, "Here we have a fact or rather 4 
hundred thousand facts, that cannot be attributed to chance, 
and if we reject the natural explanation of hereditary 
descent from a common ancestor, we can Only suppose that the 
Deity in creating man took the most scrupulous pains to make 
him in the image of the beasts." 

And not only are the structures similar, the functions 
of the human body are almost the same as those of the lower 
. animals. Besides this, development from a fertilized egg 
to birth goes through the same stages in man and other 
mammals even to the repeating of gill slits, kidneys, heart 


and blood vessels like those of fishes and amphibians, 
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Indeed we see in the development from the egg the recapitu- 
lation of some of the main stages of evolution.- "In it we 
see evolution repeated before our eyes." 

The problem of the origin of man, that is from a histori- 


cal point of view and not origin in the sense of cause, is 


an important scientific problem but not necessarily of religion. 


So long as God is the Creative Power what difference does it 
make whether out of the dust by sudden fiat or out of the 
dust by gradual process God brought man into being? At any 
rate man is here, a unique and significant creature and of 
eternal and cosmic worth. 

Summing up this entire discussion of fundamentalism and 
evolution we have said that the arguments of the fundamental- 
ists are ineffective and especially the argument from the 
bible, by referring to which for scientific authority it has 
been attacked instead of defended. Fundamentalists have done 
the bible a positive disservice by using it as a dependable 
book on science rather than for what it was intended, namely 
a noble and inspiring book of te spiritual life. Besides, 
the fundamentalists pre sentation of modern evolution beliefs 
is extremely unfair and misrepresentation. The most serious 
criticism of the anti-evolutionists is their insistent 
protest that christianity and the doctrine of evolution can 


not be harmonised, that the latter is destructive of morals 
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and the belief in God. And finally we pointed out an under- 
lying unity, though unrecognised by the fundamentalist, between 
science at its best and fundamentalism, namely the insistence 
on the uniqueness and instrinsic value ef perdageiacs Anti- 
evolutionists have probably served the church in their protests 
against materialism and pan-evolutionism but they need not 

have been anti-evolutionists to have made challenge. 

A presentation of fundamentalism in its relation to 
es thought would be incomplete if in addition to an ex- 
position of the issues involved we did not include some 
interpretation of fundamentalism and an effort forcast the 

outcome of the conflict. We turn therefore, to a consider- 
ation of these two problems. 

Our discussion of fundamentalism thus far has, for the 
most part, been a criticism of the doctrines and methods of 
the fundamentalist movement. But as was pointed out in the 
beginning we should keep in mind the distinction between 
fundamentalism in this sense of the word and fundamentalism 
as meaning the conservative, orthodox christianity of the 
past and of the great majority of contemporary protestant 
communicants. This is a distinction which must ever be 
remembered if one. is to deal fairly and sympathetically with 
those who are not progressive in their religious views. 

In the case of the conservative christian we need to 


understand the deep human interests which are involved in his 
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conservatism and also to realise that knowledge is a progressive 
thing which grows out of new experiences and wider observations. 
I have called attention all along to the underlying truth of 

the most of the conservative doctrines. From the more complete 
knowledge of the modern thoughtful mind these truths are no 
longer served by the old intellectual formulas. From the higher 
perceptions these verities are hidden by these doctrines but 
this may not be the case for the untrained mind. It was Herbert 
Spencer who said, in speaking of the difference in training 
between persons, that to the untrained the lower perceptions 
rendered these truth more appreciable than they otherwise would 
be and served to make real and influéntial over men that which 
otherwise would be unreal and unifluential.! One has to 

_ respect the religious beliefs of the conservative somewhat 

in the same manner as he does those of a child's! We cannot 

say that the religion of either is false. 

Doubtless it is hard to restrain feelings of intolerance 
when brought face to face with conceptions which appear as 
nothing short of superstition. Whoever feels the greatness 
of the error to which his fellows cling and the greatness of 
the truth which they reject will find it hard to show due 
patience. It is hard for him to listen calmly to the futile 
arguments used in support of irrational doctrines, neverthe- 
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1 (Spencer, "Syhthetic Philosophy" First Principles, p. 121) 
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less the person who is to help men can i11 afford to yield 
to feelings of intolerance. 

One needs to recognise, the value of conservatism as a 
check upon the too-forward position to which the momentum 
of change carries the new. Today we are not so much in danger 
of believing too tenaciously what our fathers believed. But 
there is now reason to fear that men may too easily velieve 
what no one has ever believed. 

"One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o'er-dusted." 
Shakespeare is here calling attention to the well-nigh universal 
weakness which prompts us to accept new things simply because 
they are new, and to forget that all things, that are true, 
grow in some fashion out of the old. 

Conservatism is that factor within human nature which 
protects the fundamentals of life and progress. There are 
deep truths, fundamental truths, that have been won out of 
the long travail of the race. "To recall these fundamentals, 
to preserve them, to keep them alive and fruitful in the new 
applications of human experience, is the highest service of 
wisdom." No doubt there are those who mistake what is 
fundamental and too often with the best intentions have 
crucified, in the name of civilization, that which was not 


fundamental but relatively trivial. The fundamentalists of 
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today are undoubtedly mistaking those things which are un- 
important for those things which are essential. But we cannot 
allow ourselves to be blind to the virtues of conservatism 

nor should we forget that fundamentalists believe themselves 
to be guarding all that is sacred in life. "It is sometimes 
supposed that the advocates of established beliefs are moved 


to suspect or resist innovation only by stubborness or 


dnertia. On the contrary conservatism is not less passionate 


than radicalism nor less moved by the love of good. For the 
advocate of established belief is the advocate of established 
life; of that present adjustment of interests which is daily 
tested and proved and to which the majority of men are 
committed. It is less enlightened to despise him as the 
enemy of truth than to pay him some respect as the friend 
of peace and order." 

It is only as one realises the value of conservatism 
and also the human values that traditional beliefs support, 
that he,is able to aporeciate the position of the conservative 
and is willing to deal patiently with him until by education 
and experience he is able to make the transition. 

The sympathetic mind sees in the history of the conflict 


of the old and new, of science and religion, no light story 


1. (Perry, "Present Philosophical Tendencies" p. 19) 
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to be used to ridicule the modern conservative. The struggle 
is too deeply fraught with human interests to be so used. Take 
the conflict in the seventeenth century, all of human life 

was Organised sround the ptolemaic view of the universe; "The 
Copernican theory contradicted the entire practical orienta- 
tion that dominated the imagination and justified the plans 

of christendom." When one realizes this he sees the conflict 
in a different light. "The Inquisition," say professor Perry," 
whatever it may have been guilty of, it Was not sheer brutal- 
ity, for it was the instrument with which that age thought 

to protect itself and every good thing Which it wonea."* 

If it is true that we are living in the dawn of a new 
reformation it behoves us to recognize the value and function 
of conservatism, and to deal sympathetically and reverently 
with those who are not able to see as we do." He who is to 
advise men must be the friend of men. He mst understand 
their hopes and share their pe epenaibidd ved. Hence he must 
regard every idea with reference to its effect on that present, 
concrete, human state of mind, from which all social action 
must proceed. No one has proclaimed more eloquently than 
Francis Bacon that it is to knowledge that man owes his 
triumph over nature and his advancement in all noble arts. 


But he would willingly, I think, have said of established 
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belief what he siad of antiquity, that it 'deserveth that 
reverence that men should make a stand thereupon and discover 
what is the best way; but when the discovery is well taken, 
then to make progression."* 
What will be the outcome of this disturbance within the 
church? Every one feels that the protestant church is 
passing through a most critical period. There are those on 
both sides of the debate who are advocating an open break 
and a division within the church on the issues involved - a 
division of the protestant church into two great groups, 
fundamentalists and modernists. The fundamentalists have 
declared again and again that liberalism has no right to the 
name of christianity. Though some liberals deny that they 
have to go the extremes of belief which the fundamentalists 
claim, they are scorned as being afraid to go all the way. 
"They are two mutually exclusive religious" says Professor 
Machen of Princeton." One is the great redemptive religion 
known as christianity; the other is a naturalistic or agnostic 
modernism." "Religion, of course we can have," says another 


fundamentalist," 


without external authority, for man is a 
religious animal and will function religiously everywhere. 
But Christianity no. Christianity rests on external authority 
and that for the very good reason that it is not a product 


of man's religious sentiment, but a gift from God. To ask 


2 (Perry Present Philosophical Tendencies p. 23) 
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us to set aside external sauthority and throw ourselves back 
on religious experience, the inner light, the immanent Divine, 
is to ask us to discard Christianity and to revert to natural 
religion. "A Catholic writer sees the same consequences of 
modernism," The Modernists brought up in protestantism, have 
at last revealed what was always at the bottom of the protes- 
tant doctrine of private judgment applied to the religion 

of Christ. One cannot have the cake and eat it too; either 
each one is free in these matters, and there is no revelation 
or the Christian is not free to believe what he likes. The 
modernists have shown what the protestant priciple logically 
carried out must come to." 

Believing that modernism, ultimately, is so radically 
different to christianity, the fundamentalists are demanding 
that the liberals shall leave the church. Dr. Torrey says, 

"T think it would be desirable if possible that there should 
be a new alignment of Christians. Those who accept the bible 
as the inerrant word of God should form one denomination while 
those who do not should form another." Another fundamentalist 
says, "Separation is the Scriptural requirement in the case. 
Let the men who hold to the rationalisite or liberal principle 
go away by themselves and dwell in peace. Let the evangelical 


church keep her ranks clean and maintain her heritage and 


trust. It is to this separation that everything is tending 
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in the protestant church, "+ 


Here are further quotations from 
fundamentalists. “Rationalism and Evangelism are antagonists 
that can never be reconciled; it is vain to try to plaster up 
a union between them." "Neither the cry of heresy-hunting 

nor that other cry of dividing the church will intimidate those 
who press for what they regard as a righteous cause. There is 
no occasion for heresy-hunting, for heresy is everywhere 
hunting the church; and as for dividing the church one might 
with as good reason have charged the government of the United 
States with dividing the nation in the Civil War." "Let the 
liberals go out from the denominations and form an organization 
of their own. These rationalists usually talk about liberty 
and rights; let them use their liberty to go." "A separation 
in the church is the need of the hour." 

Some of the modernists are willing to accept the criti- 
cism of thelr opponents that modern christianity is in truth 
anew religion. Thus there apvears in the Christian Century 
(of Janursay the Srd 1924) this statement by a modernist." 

It is to be doubted that the average churchman whose sympathies 
are in the main with modernism has any adequate appreciation 

of the sharpness and depth of the issue, and it would seem 

that the time has come to say to the rank and file of church 
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“4 (The Homiletic Review Sept. 23) 
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folk and to the religiously disposed outside the churches 

that the difference between fundamentalism and modernism are 
not mere surface differences, which can be amiably waved 

aside or disregarded, but they are foundation differences, 
structural differences, amounting in their radical dissimil- 
arity almost to the differences between two distinct religions. 
----Christianity. according to modernism is another. Future 
generations will have to decide which is the true christian 
religion." 

The new modernism, as we might call it, scorns the divided 
mind and is impatient with re-statements. It is futile they 
hold for the liberals to attempt to "refashion both the kernel 
and the husk without changing the essential nature of the 
fruit." Professor Lake says, "While recognizing that by a 
sufficient amount of reinterpreting all the articles of the 
creed can be given whatever meaning is desired, I doubt the 
wisdom of the policy, because I think that though it may 
satisfy the older members of the church and so preserve 
continuity with the past, it is doing so at the expense of 
the younger generation and sacrificing continuity with the 
future. It may conciliate those who have power to make 
trouble in the present; but it is only the young, who are 
now silently abandoning the church, that have the power to 


give life to the future. It is always safer to agree with 
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the old but it is infinitely more important to convince the 
young." 

What the new modernists want is a New Reformation, the 
completion of the protestant reformation. And some of this 
group want it to come right away. "Why wait twenty years" 
says Percy Stickney Grant. 

And like the fundamentalists, this wing of modernism 
feels that a division in the churches is inevitable and desir- 
able. In the article in the Christian century, quoted above, 
appears this statement, "The issue is clear and that the 
inherent incompatibility of the two worlds has passed the 
stage of mutual tolerance is a fact coneerning which there 
hardly seems room for anyone to doubt. "A Frank Oliver Hall 
writes in the Homiletic Review, quoted above, "The time has 
arrived for a realinement of the forces of Protestant 
Christianity. Modernists should get together and reorganize 
the progressive forces." 

A division such as this within the christian church 
would be disasterous. I cannot but view extreme fundamental- 
ism and extreme modernism as both outside the deep main 
current of the religion of Jesus Christ and the christianity 
that is to endure to the coming generations. We need not 
conceal the differences in expression of doctrine between 


conservatism and progressivism, but it does not seem to me 
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that the differences are so radical as to make two religions. 
Whether or not in rena. certainly in spirit, the two positions 
are at one. Both are defenders of the spiritual life, and of 
the supreme and eternal value of personality; both forms are 
champions of the spiritual interpretation of life as opposed 
to the materialistic. And further more I believe that pro- 
gressive christiantiy will not be found rejecting the essential 
doctrines of conservatism. The fundamentalists have thrown 
the discussion into an "either - or" proposition, it is either 
our fundamentalism or radical modernism, and the new modernists 
have apparently accepted this analysis of the situation and 
chosen the opposite horn of the dilemna. But it is rarely 
ever that a situation can be fairly thrown into an “either - 
or" dilemma. It is often shere indolence and lack of earnest- 
ness to sudy the situation thoroughly and fairly, that resorts 
to this position. In other fields of thought this sort of a 
resolution of a problem is scorned, and it should be by 
thoughtful christian thinkers. The new will gather up more 

of the old than at first glance would appear likely, but first 
glances will not suffice in a realm of thought which is so 
vital to human life and déstiny. And by saying that the new 
will incorporate parts, at least, of the old I do not mean 
that it will take over bodily and uncritically parts of the 


creeds of conservatism or that it will fall into the error 
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of conservatism and make creeds the essential thing, I mean 
that it will take over such essential beliefs 2s atonement, 
the Incarnation, and above all the aseteine of the centrality 
of Christ and make these vital, and rational elements of 
progressive christianity. 

The neo-modernism as I see it is in danger of divesting 
christianity of religion in its extreme emphasis upon the 
moral element in christianity. And the fact that so much of 
neo=modernism emmanates from centers where instrumentalism 
predominates rather supports this conviction. Christianity 
is above all a religion and its power lies in this fact. When 
one makes a study of other religions and discovers there, in 
nearly every instance, such truths as the atonement, the 
Incarnation, and mysticism, the fact that these truths are 
common to all religions lends support to the conviction that 
they are essential to religion. Therefore, the christianity 
of the future will be more than a philosophy, more than a 
religion of humanity, positivism, it will be a religion of 
redemption and of mysticism which will make the essential 
truths of religion vital as well as rational. 

It is hopeful to know that neither of these extreme 
groups of the church expresses the wish of the people. The 
great majority of both conservative and eee christians 
are not in sympathy with the agitation to divide the forces 
of the church. Thus Rev. H. Sloane Coffin writes, "There 


seems to me to be room for both types in the church, and 
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each needs the other. Both bear witness to God's presence 
with them in consecrated lives, and both belong in the one 
body of Christ. It is a time for mutual forbearance, for 
and effort calmly to understand each other; above all for 
the recognition that both must hold together if the church 
is to fulfill her task of redeeming the world to God." Dr. 
James Vance of Nashville Tennessee holds the same opinion 
and asks, "Is not the Church of Christ spacious enough for 
the fundamentalists Without surrendering their honest con- 
victions, and for the liberalists without surrendering their 
hone st convictions, to work together in love and hope that 
the lost world may be brought back to Goa?” 

As a conclusion to this theme I wish to quote at length 
from a very timely artice of professor Durant Drake's 
entitled, "Shall we Remain in the Church", (A layman's view) 
"Tt is possible" says professor Drake, "that this country may 
see the founding of many new churches upon the basis of | 
freedom of belief. But after all what a sad duplication of 
resources, what a wastefulness of human effort it would be. 
There are far to many organizations in the field already; 
if only they could be persuaded to join forces and make the 
basis of their united communion broad enough for every earnest 
and aspiring man and woman to feel at home in it, immeasurably 
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iL (Homiletic Review, Sept. 23.) 
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more cOuld be accomplished. The christian church with her 
splendid historic background, her hold upon the affections of 
the people - still very great in spite of the widespread 
chafing at her creeds, - with her loyalty to the commanding 
personality of the prophet-martyr Christ, has a momentum and. 
prestige that increase tenfold her power and usefulness." 

"The Christian church has a stirring history behind it 
a wealth of associations, a noble roll call of heroes and 
martyrs, all that appeals to the imagination and heart. It 
has forms and ceremonies, grown impressive through long use 
that can be adapted for the future. It has, in spite of 
considerable lack of touch with modern thought, a deep hold 
upon the affections of the people. It inspires and instinc- 
tive reverence and awe." 

"The Christian Church will persist, whether it oppose 
scientific teaching or no; it has too much momentum behind it, 
it is too splendid, too deep rooted in our civilization to 
die. A new church would give spiritual help to a small class 
of the enlightened but would leave the old church to continue 
in its conservatism without making any progress." The hope 
of the church lies in its liberalisation and this will come 
through the loyalty of those who have broader vision. We who 
love the Christian church, whose hearts are natually loyal to 
her symbols, carrying on the spiritual warfare that she has so 


long waged, should keep our home within her sanctuary and call 
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ourselves by the great name Christian." 

"No matter if church going appears a burden and a hardship, 
if it gives us little meat for our souls: no matter if we 
feel at times in a false position and seem to stand for beliefs 
we cannot hold; these are small sacrifices for so great an end. 
Let us check our impatience at ignorance, the narrowness, the 
dogmatism we find there; let us give of our knowledge and 
enthusiasm, and join. humbly with all those, whatever their 
belief, who stirve for the spirit of Christ and seek to live 
the christian life. For these things are incomparably more 
important than those other things; all who believe in that 
spirit and that life are our brothers, and what we have in 
common is far greater than our differences." 

"The Christian church could be the rallying place in 
the fight against all forms of evil, the joy and consolation 
of all those who long to forget their own petty lives in some- 
thing finer and larger. Here could the lonely of heart find 
welcome and fellowship, the ignorant and groping find counsel 
and direction from wisdom and experience. As in the early 
christian era, so again the church's triumphs would be our 
triumph and her life our life. To her we would give our 
strength and in her service realize the meaning of our common 
preinarheod."” 
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1 (Herbert Journal Oct. 1919) 
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[OR PER OCRA CY OF JESUS 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF JESUS AND LABOR 


aoe Dee O OR A CY OF JESUS 
CHAPTER ONE 
THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND FOR THE DEMOCRACY OF JESUS 


The chief interest of the early Hebrews was centered upon 


the increase of flocks and herds, search for wells of water and 
many bitter struegles over their possession, Their early 
history is filled with accounts of desert journeyings, sojourns 
in strange places and struggles with hostile tribes. 

It is possible that even after the Exodus the ordinary life 
of the people was much the same as it was before the Exodus and 
the reason there is so little mention made of it after the 
Mosaic period is because in the earlier period it is the 
activities of the people that are recorded, while in the later, 
the chronologer is chiefly concerned with religion. 

Flocks constituted the main possessions of the Hebrews 

and the care of these flocks formed their chief occupation. The 
word commonly used for "possessions" was applied to all property 
but in the majority of cases in the Old Testament it is applied 
only to flocks and neaae 

The chief item of possession was cattle, sheep, and goats and 
these are generally named first among the list of édaens eee 
Moses kept the flocks of his father-in-law Jethro in nee and 
1 2 

Flint, The Nomadic Idea in the 0. T. Miqneh, from ganah 
to get or acquire. Gen. 4:20; 47:16; Ex.9:3; 10:26; Deut.3:19 
It is also worthy of note that Nabal of Maon, who was considered 
an extremely rich man, possessed three thousand sheep and a 
thousand goats. 15am.25:6-9 


3 4 
en, 22116;~15:5: 26:14; 30:45; 52:6; 46:52 Bip soptie 
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Job, who is clearly a nomad, is represented as possessing seven 
thousand sheep, three thousand camels, five hundred yoke of oxen 
and five Sent ee a ea 

The camel is frequently named as common property and beast 
of burden. We have already seen that Job, counted a part of his 
wealth as being three thousand camels. The hair of the camel, 
48 well as the wool of the sheep and the hair of the goat, were 
employed in the weaving of tent-covers and rough garments. 

The Hebrew, like the modern Bedowin, was not a worker so 
no mention is made of weaving and spinning. Nor do we find any 
reference to the making of ut@€nsils of wood or stone, the 
making of leather bags and of like articles. These tasks must 
have been performed by the woman. 

The nature of their life brought with it a rough and 
brutal aggressiveness which is aparent in their stories of the 
early wanderings. The later historians, in much the same spirit 
of certain modern historians of a certain agressive nation, 
looked back upon this history of blood with particular delight. 
Such expressions as the following are common: "There is none 
like unto the God of Jeshurun,....He shall ad out the enemy 
from before thee; and shall say, Destroy chen or "Behold a 
people that riseth up as a lioness and lifts itself as a lion; 
he shall not lie down till he has devoured his prey, and until 


5 
he hss drunk the blood of his victims" 


al 2 

Jobo 4225: - Deut. 33:26 
3 4 

Num. 25:24 2Sam. 1i:1 
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And this is not strange for they had to fight in order to 
Maintain themselves in a land, where tood wes not plentiful, and 
where pasture and wells of water were prizes to be gained through 


victory over weaker tribes. Much of their time during certain 
4 


seasons of the year must have been taken up with such encounters. 


After the entrance of the Hebrews into Canaan, where 
agricultural pursuits would be more possible than in the desert, 
cattle raising was carried on to some extent. Some tribes, such 


as 2 


as Gad and Reuben and Judah and Simeon , because of their location 


retained the nomadic accupation much longer that the other tribes, 


6) 
David was a shepherd and mention is made of his business of 
is 4 
cattle breeding as well as some of the other kings, Nabal was a 
5 
possessor of great herds and tne prophet Amos was a cattle-breeder 


oO 
from the district of Tekoa. 


Even as late as Jeremiah's time the Rechabites are distin- 
guished from the Israelites by their nomadic eve Of course 
their reason for doing this was to protest against the trend 
towards culture and civilization and to continue the occupation 
of the fathers. 

Further evidence of this early life of the Hebrews is 
seen in the survival of certain words and phrases. These 


undoubtly originated in the very time when the fathers of Israel 


expressed themselves in terms of their daily life. The nation is 


8 
often refered to as a "flock! and as "sheep". The leaders 
2. 2 3 
Num, S2:2; 52:40;.Deut,...3:15 1Chron, 4:24 liSam. 16-212 
£7228 
4. 5 
Loam. 22°06; 25am.15:25.,. 1Chron,27:29; 2Chron,26:10 1Sam.25:10 
6 7 


Amosi:i Jer.35:6 Letourneau, L'Evolution de la Propriete p.275 
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zi 
are called "shepherds". Also in Exodus 15:15 the word used 


figuratively for the chiei of the people is the word "ram". 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Yahweh is 

called the great and good shepherd of His people. It will 

also be remembered that in blessings and promises made to the 

people, not only in early times but in the later life of Canaan, 

the possessions of flocks and herds and increase of cattle are 
9 

prominent eondiderations, . 

We have seen that the Hebrews were late in abandoning the 
nomadic life and as with almost all peoples of the Semitic race, 
during this first period of their social existance they had 
naturally Sei aaa haa foruagcriculLLurat ree However, 
unlike the Arabs and other Semitic races, who left the cultivation 


of the land to the nations they had subdued, the Hebrews, after 


their conquest of the land, were constrained, though somewhat 


3 
unwillingly to attemd themselves to the arduous labors of the fieldsi= 


except that the agricultural life seemed to be impeded by a number 


a. 2 
/ poem. 6:2; Jer. £&5:2; Isa. 40:11 Deut.7:14; 8:19; 

Persea vem, Oliesc. Bzek.- 36211 
5 

One of the most distinctive features of this nomadic or tribal 
life is seen in the law of blood-revenge. It is impossible to 
ascribe the origin of this institution to a settled people, but it 
lies at the very basis of the tribal system of nomads. The 
principle behind it is that it weakens to tribal strength to that 
extent and therefore must be atoned for by the life of any member 
of the tribe or clan to which the slayer belongs. In the Old 
Testament we find this unwritten law at the basis of many passages, 
one of the earliest of which ig Genesis 4:23, the Song of Lamech,. 
Examples of it may also be seen in Judges 8:18; 2Samuel 2:18; 
iKings 2:28. Even Deuteronomy recognizes it in Deuteronomy19:6, 
and the Priestly writer of Numbers 35:12 and Joshua 20:5 speaks 
of an altered form of it a practical after th settlement in 
Canaan. W. R. Smith in Religion of the Semites tells us that blood 
revenge was the "law of the desert". An interesting example of the 
tendency to superseds the old tribal custom by royal intervention 
may be seen in 2Samuel 14:11, where King David swears to help a 
wom n from Tekoa who represents herself as fearing the operation 
or ee Taw oF bleot-revonce. 
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of severe and minute regulations. When the land of Canean was 
conquerec it was very unequally divided; to some noble families 
there were even allotted entire ae Family property, however, 
remained inalienable, and, when in default of male heirs, it was 
inherited by women, oe the restriction that they could not 
marry out of the thine!” Nevertheless, family or tribal property 
did not last over a very long period, and the Israelites soon 
adopted the system of individual property; thus we find in the 
Book of “enesis mention made of family Jones 

The religious spirit of the Israelites, their ardent and 
thoughtful nature, led them to adopt, even after individual property 
had been established upon a solid basis, a great number of provis- 
ions in favor of the poor, The hireling was not unprotected, and 
received his daily wage before the setting of the sun. Weekly 
rest wos assured to all, and the very soil had its Sabbothical 
| Feat during which all that it produced belonged to the on ots 
The rich were exhorted to gather in the harvest and vintage 
: carelessly, remembering the poor and the E hae meee Lending at 


interest, which by all primitive legislations was considered as 


an absolute iniquity, was severely prohibited. Moreover, the 


creditor could not treat his poor debtor with excessive rigor, 
6 
nor exact his debt without mercy. 


———— 


The havits of luxury introduced by Solomon were considered 
as contrary to piety and dangerous to liberty. Nor were they 
far amisSin their convictions,for the strengtn of Israel and the 


t 2 3 4 

hum.eo:So; Josh.14:9 Num.36:6 -Gen.23:13 Deut.23:15:Ex 322 
15%25:12 
5 6 
Leyv.19.9-10 Ex.22:25. Throughout the page= ot the 0. T. we are 
constantly reminded that Yahweh is the avenger of the poor and 
Oppressed against the rich and mighty, 
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6 . : 
very basis of its moral convictions were profoundly shaken. This 
exterior splendor soon became the fruit of excessive iniquity. 
The noble pride of the free man of former times was gone. The 
eternal struggle was beginning; the old patriarchal brotherliness 
had passed away. And what was the net profit of all this? 
Jerusalem beheld the most gorgeous pagents, but, in the quarries 
of Judea, in the forests of Lebonon, in the galleys of the Sea of 
Oman, thousands of men languished, that a few contented people 
might be provided with commodious dwellings, and the bazaars of 


1 
playthings for the harems. 


< 


Jerusalem might be su,plied with 


A longing to return to the old patriarchal life, to the system — 


of collective property, seized upon the heart of the people, who 
keenly felt the want of a better constituted social organization, 
in which rich and poor would no longer form two distinct classes. 
It was this vigorous tendency, this strong instinctive need of 

a nation tha t had been over hasty in adopting the system of 
individual property, which, during the space of several centuries, 
agitated Israel, and prepared the way for the great Christian 
Revolution, Almost daily there srose from among the people 
prophets who preached social equality, proclaiming aloud that if 
the world is not just, nor capable of becoming just, it would be 
better if it were totally destroyed. 

Under the domination of tne Seleucids the wealthy 
inhabitants of Jerusalem had for the most part embraced Hellenism, 
Luxury and worddly living spread even more rapidly under the 
Roman conquest, andthe rich and nobles openly sided with these 


1 
Renan, History of the People of Israel, pp, 170 
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rulers. The people who had remained faithful to the old traditions, 
consequently included the wealthy and the foreigner in one 

common class and hated them all. The aspiration towards the old 
patriarchal life, taught and kept alive by their prophets, 

Spread even more and more among the poor, lowly, laboring people 
until it reached its climax in the Messianic Hope, 

Ebionism was one of these fundamental doctrines and later 
became the basis of. a religion. Ebion (poor) was synonymous with 
saint, friend of God, numble, good, whereas "rich" had almost the 
same meaning as impious, wicked, violent extortioner. In Judea the 
popular conception of the wicked man was a rich opulent Sadducee, 
who drags the poor man before the judgment pea All of this 
popular agitation and revolt against property and capital arose 
almost entirely from economic causes, While religion served to 
give a noble aspect to the cause of the prophets, who, perhaps 
unconsciously, were the instruments of the popular reagetion 
against the rapid and dangerous concentration of wealth in Judea. 
According to the prophets the just man was not only bound to protect 
the weak, to do injury to no one - he must clothe the naked, give 
bread to the hungry, and must not lend at usury, nor txke any 
Dee so deeply rooted in the popular conception, is theidea 
of justice, as to be considered identical with God Himself. Thus 
Bildad, the Shuhite,asks "Doth God pervert judgment, or doth the 
Almighty overthrow that which is ee 

According to Jewish doctrines, "man is born to labor as the 
lightning flies reser But precisely on this account labor 


should be adequately remunerated; all labor is worth its wage, as 


4; 2 3 4 5 
emesis) games 2:6 Bx. 18. Job 8:5 Job 5:7 
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every service rendered is worth a compensation. Consequently, 

he who defrauds the laborer of his hire "he that taketh away = 

bread gotten by sweat, is like to him that killeth his neighbor" 
Born amid similar surroundings, Jesus Christ sould not have 

Opposed Himself to the current of ideas which already, for a 


considerable time, had dominated Israel. Consequently, without 


favoring any economic system, counselling even contempt of riches 
c 3 f a 
9 


fa 


He shared the views of the prophets. 

‘Nothing certain is known ofiene Peleticus snat eeie oe 
between Christ and the Essenians, but the doctrines of Christianity 
had a profound and substantial analogy with those of the Essenes. 
Jesus held avarice as a capital sin: by avarice He meant simply 
attachment to property. For Him poverty seemed one of the 
indespensable conditions for gaining admission to the Kingdom of 

we) 
Heaven. When, later on, Christianity felt the necessity of 
legitimising wealth, the parable of Lazarus and Dives was called 
"the parable of the bad rich man" whereas, in reality, it is 
but "the parable of the rich man". "And there was a certain rich 
man, who was clothed in pur,le and fine linen, and feasted 
sumptuously every day. And there was a certain beggar named 
Lazarus, who lay at his gate full of sores....And it came to pass 


that the begzear died and was carried b the angles into Abraham's 
Oo P] oS 
4 


vy 


bosom. Andthe rich man also died, and he was buried” 
It will be noticed that the rich man is in hell only because, 
during his lifetime, he was rich and was clothed in purple and 


“i 2 

Bec .54: 26 It must be remembered that the Gospel is not 
@ bill of rights, for the mission of Christ had no political 
character; it is not even, as the Koran, a theological code, [In 
all the acts of His life as in all His teachings Jesus was a 
perfect idealist, and His followers conquered the world by having 
the strenghh to renounce it, 

3 4 

Luke 6:20 Luke 16:19-25 
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fine linen and feasted sumptuously. 


On another occasion, to a young man who asked Him in what 


way he could secure everlasting life, Jesus answered: 

| "Go sell whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor, 

| and thou shalt have treasures in heaven: and come 

| follow me. Who being made sad at that saying, went 
| away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. And 
Jesus looked around about, saith to His disciples: 

How hardly shall they that have riches enter into - 
the Kingdom of God...It is easier for a camel to 


j 

| pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
| 2 

| man to enter into the Kingdom of God" 


And on every occasion, Jesus repeats the idea contained in the. 


| words of the Sermon on the Mount: "Woe to you that are rich, for 
3 
you have your consolation", and one is inevitably forced to the 


conclusion that Jesus did not seek to subjugate wealth but to 
4 
annihilate it. 


1 
Nitti claims that the rich man was in hell "not because 

of his riches, but solely because of his useless and criminal 
life of selfishness’? But the trouble is.the text no where 
says that, and furthermore it is to be noted that food (crumbs 
is supplied) DID fall from his table. Also it is evident that 
_ the only claim Lazarus had upon piety and Abraham's bosom was 
| the fact that he was a beggar and full of sores. 


| 2 3 4 

Mark 10:17ff Luke 6:24 Luke 1:53; Matt. 15:22; 
Luke 12:16ff; Luke 12:22; Mark 6:8. Notice also that in Matthew 

| 20:o01f the right of being on the richt hand is earned by 

DOING "it unto one of the least of these my brethren", And 

who are the brethren? The Hamgry, the thirsty, the stranger, 

the naked, the sick and those in prison, 
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Nor did the first followers of Christ, those who were the 
true founders of Christianity, hold different views. In his 
Epistle James uses such terrible objurgations and menaces towards 
the rich, that it is easy to discern in the violence of the 
Apostle the rebellion of the poor man against those whom he 
considers as the natural enemies of his class; to him, rich is 
Synonymous with perverse and eaptdaes 

The persons whom the Gospel represents as being the first 
followers of Christ, were, generally speaking, poor, lowly toilers. 
Paul, the greatest, the most ardent of Christ's apostles, conceives 
as the ideal type of a true Christian, an honest, modest chee 
For him also the rich man is a parasite, for he formulates the 
economic law, which was destined to become, many centuries later, 
the fundamental principal of Socialism, "If any man will not 
work , neither let him eaiihe 

It is certain that the early Christians practiced Communism 
or ‘community of goods, And even by the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
when this was no longer the case, the property of the faithful 
was but semi-property, for the Church participated in the profits 
as much as the proprietor, if not more so, 

Christianity, which had originally been established along 
lines similiar to the society of Ebionites, accepted the idea 
that if the rich man does not distribute his superfluous wealth, 
he is withholding the property of aoe In the primitive 
Churches the few wealthy persons who became converts to 
Christianity were regarded with suspicion; the Gospel almost shut 

i: 2 

James 2:1 ff; 5:1-6 1 Thes. 4:11; 2 Thes. 3:12 


3 4 
isfhes. 4:11; @.Thes. 3:10-135 Aets S:1 ff 
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them out from the kingdom of heaven, and the poor emboldened os 
the evangelical promises, treated them with singular arrogance. 

Up to the fourth ean, Christianity had been the religion 
of the poor throughout a great part of the Roman empire; the 


wealthy classes, on the contrary, still remained faithful to the 


old pagan worship. And the religious conflict, transformed into 


economic conflict, only increased the hatred between the two 


naturally hostile classes. 

The rich could not but look down witn contempt upon persons 
who preached poverty and lived poorly. In a proclamation aduressed 
to the Armenians, Mihir Nersch, while dissuading them from 
accepting Christianity, asked: how they could lend an ear to a set 
of beggars in rags, who prefer persons of low condition to those 
belonging to good families, ~nd wno are so absurd as to despise 
wealth. "Do you wish to know in what manner they express themselves 
said Celsus. "Here are their words: ‘Let no learned man, sage, no 
man ofi-cudture;, come to us;) but- if there is anywhere an. ignorant 
person, a fool,a man of nothing, let him believe in us? 

ane Carly ofatvuers. of. the Church, faithful. too the teachings 

3 


of Christ, professed those same communistic theories, They lived 


anong communistic surroundings, and could not well have maintained 


theories contrary to those held by Christ and the apostles. "A111 
4 
is in common with us, but our wives" says Tertullian. St. Justin 


adds "We who valued above all things the acquisition of wealth and 


possessions now bring what we have here into a common stock and 
ts) 
communicate to every one in need” 
x 2 
A@ticle by Le Blant in Revue Archeologique April 1886 
Origen, Contra Celsum 3:44. Undoubtly far fetched but it neverthe 
less reveals the trend as the Apologists attempted to defend the 
standard. 3 
.By communism it must not be understood as the 
communism of today but the life of charity and unselfishness 
demanded by the Christ ideal. See note under 4 
Continued on next page 
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It must not be forgotten that at the time of the Apologists 
the commercial and landed aristocracy was almost en irely .agan. 
Christianity was still the relig on of the poor, and gathered 
around it poor workmen, humble toilers and slaves. The official 
world had not yet accepted the teachings of Christ. 

; 

The communistic theories of the first Apostles and early 
Church fathers are therefore, not only the result of evangelical 
doctrines, but also, and above all, of the surroundings among 
which it originated, When, after Constantine, Christianity 
beaame, on the contrary, the official relig on anc was embraced 
by the rich and by members of the Government, the ecclesiastical 
writers manifested quite different opinions on the subject of 
property. 

The doctrines held by the early fathers on the nature of 
property are perfectly uniform, They almost all admit that wealth 
is the fruit of usurpation and, considered the rich man as 
witholding the patrimony of the poor, they maintained tnat riches 
Snould only: serve to relieve the indigent; to refuse to assist 
the poor is, consequently, worse than stealing. All was in 
common in the beginning and the distinction mine and thine, in 
other words individual property, came with the spirit of evil. 

Continued from page 8 = 

Tertullian, Apologia 1:59 
That this was not compulsary is shown by the following, taken 
from the smme chapter. "We have our treasure chests......on 
the monthly day, if he likes, each puts in a small donation 
.....there is no compulsion" 


5 
St. Justin, Apologia 1:14 
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"The soil" says Ambrose, "was given to rich and poor in 
common. ees O ye rich! do you unfustly claim it for 
yourselves alone" And in another place he says even more clearly: 
"Nature gave all things. in common for the use of all, usurpation 
created private Serer d "Behold" writes John Chrysostom, "the 
idea we should have of the rich and covetous: they are truly as 
robbers, who, standing in the public highways, despoil the passers 
by: they convert their chambers into cavenns, in which tney bury 
the goods of Seagasy "Tt is no great thing" writes Gregory the 
Great, "not to rob others of their belongings, and in vain do they 
think themselves innocent who appropriate to themselves those 
goods which God game in common; by not giving to others that which 
they themselves receive, they become homicides and murderers, 
inasmuch as in keeping for themselves those things which would have 
alleviated the sufferings of the poor, we may say that they every 
day cause the death of as many persons as they might have fed and 
did not. When therefore, we offer the means of living to tne 
indigent, we do not give them anything of ours, but that which of 
rignt belongs to ees 

Just as long as the act was but the refuge of the poor, 
the asylum of the helpless and when community of goods was more 
or less practited these democratic ideas were in force. But 
when Christianity became the official religion, anda was adopted 
as a social necessity, even by the rich, by those who up to the 
last had continued in the old pagan worship, it became necessary 
to mitigate the evangelical doctrines on property. Thus, while 
the discussion over individual property was still raging, we see 

1 

Ambrosii, Opera, Benedictine edit. De Nabuthe Israelita 

a ceca: Be-Offisiie, Lib, .t,C:18 ; John Chrysostom, De 
Lazaro Concio 


4, 
Gregory the Great, Opera, Paris 16:5 
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14 
Clement of Alexandri3,in his treatise, Quis divis salvetur? strove 
to conciliate the teachings of the Gospel with economic needs of 
his time. 

The interpretation given by Clement of Alexander is a 
specimen of perfect sophistry, such as could only be conceived in 
the mind of an Alexandeian writer; and in open contradiction to 
all that had been written and taught by the fathers of the church. 
Changing the meaning of the parable of Dives and Lazarus, Clement 
says: "Our Lord does not as some suppose, command the rich man 
to throw away his possessions, but to cast from his Heart the 
love of gold with all those cares and preoccupations that stifle 
the germ of life.....What new thing, than, does the Son of God 
teach us in this? Not an exterior act, such as many have performed, 
but something higher, more perfect, and more Divane, the rooting 
out of passions from the soul itseld, and the renunciation of all 
that is alien to its wakukent 

Here we have the first attempt to adapt Christian Doctrines 
to the requirements of the times, and to social institutions. And 
in Clement's words we find the germ of iéeas which were to become, 
many ages later, the basis of Christian social doctrine, 

By the Canon law, economic activity, like all worldly activity 
was considered as an evil: "Negotium negat otium, neque quaerit 
veram quietem, quae est Deus!" Such maxims as these, which 
taught that poverty is a holy thing, and acceptable to God, tended 
naturally to increase the great number of donations made to the 
Church. During the middle ages these donations sontributed greatign 
to augment the vast wealth of the Church, whose duty it was to 
relieve, the poor. 

2 


Clement of Alexander, Quis Divis Salvetur? 11-14 
Decretales Gratiani 1, C : 12 
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It was not until the thirteenth eentury, when the chureh 
was already immensely rich, that ecclesiastical writers appeared 
openly maintaining the right of property. Thus we find St. Thomas 
Aquinas endeavoring to conciliate Aristotle's conservative doctrines 
on property with the Communistic teachings of the Gospel and “= 
fathers of the church in the second, third and fourth centuries. 
The Church was not only obliged to gradually repudiate its 
original teachings, but was forced, after long struggles, to 
oh aas from the fold those who obstinately maintained them, 
Pelagius, who, in the time of Aurelius Augustinus denied 
the possibility nia conciliating individual’ property with the 
Christian tdeal; the mendicant orders, who denied the right of 
property, Christ and the ipeattes having never possessed oe 
Wycliff, Huss, Jean Petet, the Anabaptists etc, did nothing 
beyond making vain efforts to restore the theories of the Gos, el 
regarding property. If their disputes were almost always of a 
religious nature, they nevertheless invariably bore an economic 
character as well. It should not be forgotten that during the 
middle ages all questions were discussed under a tieote 
aspect. Thus when the Mendicant Friars declared that Christ and 
the Apostles had never possessed anything, they dealt a heavy 
blow at the solidity of the right of property, which they 
c9nsidered as an evil, and essentially contrary to Christian 
perfection. We may, consequently, and without any fear of 
exaggeration, affirm that most of the great schisms and conflicts by 
which the Church has been torn, were simply economic conflicts. 
4 | 
Summa Theologica, q. 66 Sudra, Histoire du communisme ch 7 
ee Histoire de ja science politique, vol. 1 54:8; chap. 4 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND FOR THE DEMOCRACY OF JESUS 


We are not to look upon the prophets as mere foretellers 
of events in the future, but preachers of righteousness to their 
own age, The name itself means, not one who speaks beforehand, 
but one who speaks on behalf of God, "in the name of Jehovah" 
They dealt with the future only in so far as they declared it 
would be the outcome of Israel's obedience or disobedience to 
God in their own day. The note of true prophecy is distinguished 
from the note of apocalyptic teaching , which came in when 
prophecy died, thus in the Apocalyptic writings the ultimate doom 
or fortune is a sudden, inexplicable intervention of power from 
above; in Prophecy it is the result of what has gone before, 
according to the working of moral laws in human life, individual 
and social. 

The emphasis is thereforeon the present: "To do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God’? The prophets 

ae 

To the Hebrew, 'Jehovah' was the specific name for the God 

of Israel, as Chemosh was that of the god of Moab, or Milcom of 
the god of Ammon. But as the Hebrews came intime to look upon the 
goods of the other nations as no gods at all, Jehovah was in 
time felt to be the only Being to whom the general term 'God' 
could rightly be applied. In some of the Bibical narratives the 
name 'God' is used, in others 'Jehoval'. It should, however, 
be noted that the true form of the name as used by the Hebrews, 
was not 'Jehovah', but, in all probability, Jahveh'. This came 
to be regarded as too sacred ( or better still,as taboo ) to be 
pronounced, and where it occurred in the Scriptures, the word 
actually read was the word for 'lord'. The purely artificial 


word 'Jehovah' contains the Hebrew vowels of this word and the 
consonants of the name 'Jahveh', 
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poured scorn upon hopes of future deliverance or prosperity 
founded on ideas that were not moral, such as that Jehovah was 
specially the God of Israel, and was therefore bound to save 
her and wive her the fat things of the earth. Said Amos, in the 
name of Jehovah: "You only have I known of all the families of the 
earth: therefore upon you will I visit all your ee 

All the mere remarkable is the promise running through 
their teaching of an earth fair and beautiful st the last. 
Within this wide truth is the constantly recurring i@ea that 
material well-being, the prosperity of the shepherd and the 
vine-dresser, the upbuilding of peace of life in homestead and 
city, is part of religion, and the heritage by right of God's 
people, Still more remarkable is it to observe that this, 
namely, an ordered and fruitful earth, is the only habitat of the 
future and regenerated Israel. There ia@ nothing about heaven 
in our prophets. The Hebrew people knew nothing, at this period, 
of a future life that was worth having; they looked only to a 
shadowy existance, described by Job as "the land of darkness..... 
without any order, where the light is as pura ae 

This brings out the sanity and virility of the religion 
of the prophets and their fellows. They had a real God in the 
real present; to be his now is enough, And for us the result 
is that all their teaching has its end in the regeneration of life 
here and now, in all its relations, private and individual, 


public, social and national. God is to them primarily the God, 


“not of the individual, but of the nation. The individual finds 


his calling and his salvation in duly fulfilling his pkace in the 
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civic, social and national life of his people, a people that should 
belong utterly unto Jehovah, 

As we read further we gain the general impression that in 
the mind of God the earth belongs to the meek; however disinherited 
they may be, or however long their disinneritance may last, the 
earth is theirs by the will of God; and it is therefore part of 
their task to remove all social wrongs and to restore the earth 
to the possession of man, 

The first of our prophets ig Amos, and he began his work 
in the middle of the eighth century, about 760-745 B. C. Elisha 
had died some forty years before, and it is for our purpose of 
the utmost importance to note the effect upon Israel of these 
Forty years. To quote from George Adam Smith: "In the half 
century between Elisha and Amos, Israel rose from one to another 
of the great stages of culture, Till the eighth century they 
had been but a kingdom of fighting husbandmen. Under Jeroboam II 
and Uzziah city life was developed, and civilization, in the 
proper sense of the word, appeared......This step, from the 
agricultural stage to the mercantile and civil, was fraught with 
danger....There were all the temptations of rapid wealth, all the 
dangers of an equally increasing poverty. The growth of comfort 
among the rulers meant the growth of thoughtlessness. Cruelty 
multiplied with refinement. The upper classes were lifted away 
from feeling the real woes of the people. There was a well-fed 
and sanguine patriotism, but at the expense of indifference to 
social sin and want. Religious zealiliberality increased, but 
they were coupled with all the proud's misunderstendig of God: 
an optimist faith without moral insight or sympathy. It is all 


this which makes the prophets of the eighth century so modern, 
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while Elisha's life is still so ancient.....With Amos we stand 
among the conditions of our day. The city has risen. For the 
development of the highest form of prophecy, the universal and 
permanent form, there was needed that marvellously unchanging 
mould of life (the City). whose needs and sorrows, whose sins 

and. ee ae to-day the s»me as they were all those thousands 


of years ago’ 
We must not forget however that the tremendous denunciations 


of Amos and Hosea, of Isaiah and Micahm were delivered against 

& religious people, and, in a great measure, against the religion 
Peel t  . LB the eight century religion was a national matter, 
intimately bound up with its progperity or adversity. 

This prosperity was supposed to depend upon the favor of a 
nation's God, and so it came to pass that, through all the long 
prosperity ot the contemporary reigns of Uzzian and Jeroboam 11, 
the altars of Yahweh ee aee with the sacrifices (payments) of a 
grateful people, and His Temple was thronged by exultant and 
patriotis crowds. Religion had hold of the nation and the prophets 
lashed.both nation and religion. "What is the use", asks Isaiah, 
"of flocking to my Temple merely in order to trample my courts?" 
and declared that their religious service was hateful to G26, and 
bade them cease from their ordered and sacred sacrifices, Anos 
just as firmly declared that the services of their religion were 
Sas and with Jerenion, he asserts that Yahewh had not 


ordained these sacrifices. In place of this false religion, 


with which vile sins were often coupled, Amos demanded that 


Justice roll on as waters, and righteousness as a perennial ® 
3 2 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets, vol. 1 pp 34-5 Psa.” dos tee 
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1 2 
stream; Hosea asks for mercy and not sacrifice; Isaiah cells men 
to learn well doing, seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow; and Jeremiah directs them 
to put aside their immoral trust in their possession of the Temple, 
to mend their ways, to execute justice between man and man, and 
to cease from the oppression of the weak and Pie ae: 

And we are every where confronted with this attitude, For 
instance in the opening chapters of the book of Amos, where he 
deals with foreign nations, he arraigns them, not for idolatry, 
not for wrongs to God, but for inhumanity, wrongs to man: for 
inhumanity, in the threshing of Gilead with instruments of iron, 
in Edom's inveterate and invincible hate, in outrage to women and 
to the dead; and, turning to Israel as climax, he arraigns her 
for the selling of the poor and their oppression, for incest, 
and for the drunkenness of priest and people. 

Amos, then attacks the civilization of the day, its wealth, 
its comfort, its magnificance.- He is moved to ire by the osten- 
tatious splendor of the rich, and dooms to destruction their 
summer houses and their winter palaces, with their effeminate 
cushions and couches; and this because within them and beneath 
them are injustice and robery of the ae Their heuses have 
been built and their vineyards laid out by oppression and extortion; 
the friendless are sold with the refuse of the wheat, and the 
merchants pant after their cruel marketing through the long 
Sabbath reer Hence underlying the proud wealth and civilization 
of the day lies a crushed and impoverished people-the very 


foundation of national doom. Within is a ruling class more utterly 
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ruined by corruption of heart than are the people by their 
Oppression; and above it a womanhood that has ceased to be womanly, 
and become animal and bestial in its thoughtless, careless lust 
and ete Me declares that the destruction of such a civilization 
is simple and naturally inevitable. They were sinning against 
the habits of nature,:of man, and of God, 
When we turn to Issiah we turn from Northern Israel to 
Jerusalem and Judea, and find there the same social conditions 
and problems. Here we have a preacher who single-handed saved 
his nation fpom immediate ruin, giving her another century and a 
half of life during which her knowledge of God became at last so 
implanted that she held it, and it held her, through the trial 
of the Babylonian captivity, and all the centuries that followed, 
Isaiah succeeded where Hosea failed because with the preacher 
there was connected the statesman - the greatest Israel ever saw, 
Fearless as Amos, he brought his message to bear immediately 
upon all national affairs, social and political. His supreme 
Charge is that Israel does not know her God and that this 


ignorance is seen in both the religious and social life. Her 
2 


m 


religion is the worship of a God without a character; Jehovah's 
3 


Temple is only built by righteousness, justice and pity. Very 

modern sounds the passage in which he denounces See 

not so modern, but true for every age, is his insistence that the 

chief evil of drunkenness is the consequent ignorance of ae 
Isaiah's greatness as a teacher of social reform is seen 

in the fact that at the foremost he places the sin of land- 

eidac. and makes the land question the fundamental question 

of national life. All evils in social life go back to this, and 
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” 
only by heeding him can any nation be saved from the desolation 
which is above all other desolations-scarcity of human life on the 
land fram which the people have been driven. We might almost say 
that the fifth chapter of Isaiah is a history of Ireland. But it 
is in Micah that this truth beeones a flame of indignation, To 
him the one outstanding sin is the oppression of the farmers and 


1 


small land owners by the wealthy and powerful classes, and the 


2 


consequent oppression of the poor thus created, To Micah Jerusalem. 
beloved of Israel, is the sum of all iniquity, for she represents 
the city, with potentate, prophet, and priest, draining the sweet 
life of the country-side - and Micah was a countryman,:a native 
of Moresheth-gath. "They build up Zion with blood", is his 
damning epigran, and for that reason rie, shail "be plowed as a 
ene And it is in this point of view of Micah that we find 
the explanation of his declaration that the Deliverer of the 
nation shall come, not from palace or city, but froma aes 
and here we have the great truth, verified a thousand times, that 
national life is again and again rebuilt by the pure life of the 
country side, 

Zephaniah as sternly rebukes the two prevailing evils of the 
day : indifference and Geiee gadis "Here is evidently the 
same public temper, which at all periods provokes alike the despair 
of the reformer and the indignation of the prophet: the criminal 
apathy of the well-to-do classes sunk in ease and religious 
indifference, We have to-day the same mass of obscure, nameless 
persons, who oppose their almost unconquerable inertia to every 
movement of reform, and are the drag upon all vital and progressive 
religion. The great causes of God and Humanity are not defeated 
by the hot assaults of the devil, but by the slow, crushing, 
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glacier-like mass of thousands and thousands of indifferent 
nobodies. God's causes are never destroyed by being blown up, 
but by being sat eet 

Habakkuk hurls his bolts of tnun dee against tyranny and 
injustice. For us he is unique in that he is the first to ask 
the question , never answered until Christ came, "Wherefore 
lookest Thou upon them that deal treacherously, and holdest Thy 
pease when the wicked swalloweth up the man that is more righteous 
than ore 

Haggai has a message directly religious rather than social, 
but Zechariah reaffirms tne words of the older prophets, and 
pleads for true judgement, pity, defence of the helpless, and 
neighborliness. But his work is immortal for its wonderful 
pictures of the ideal future for which we are all still. working: 
the picture of a garden Soar city without walls, stretching 
away into pastoral communities; the picture of the purging of 
crime from the ee and of sin as a living eines above 
ali, the picture ef a city where there is room for children to 
play and for men and women to grow old in comfort and Seca 

Finally, as the first word of the prophetic writings is 
international in its Ragaiiees also is the last, the crown of 
prophecy, the feccuparatic book of Jonah. Here, over against the 
hot hate of Nahum towards Nineveh, and the bitterness of Obadiah 
towards Edom, in infinitely superb rejoinder to the unknown writer 
of Zech.14:12,whose words of hate are the ghastliest in Scripture, 
Stands this unknown preacher calling Israel, for the last time, 
to her work for the nations, He pictures Israel, in the person 
of Jonah, walking, unmoved by sympathy, through league after 

na 

George Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, vol.2 
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yearning in pity, and in the passionate interest of love, over the 


humanity in behalf of which He had labored and made it to grow. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE DEMOCRACY OF JESUS 
IN THE 
GOSPELS AND EARLY CHURCH 


We have found that following the Exile the religion of the 
Hebrews had become more intimate and introspective. Because 
Opportunity was lacking for political expression they were driven 
in upon themselves, and individualism was developed to a marked 
degree, During the period of the Maccabees the normal expression 
was regained, but even then the nation was not free of the 
suzerainty of Rome, But, goodness was always treated as a prepar-= 
ation for national restoration. No man by individual righteousness 
could live the life God had inpewaee for him; that life could alone 
be lived in the Golden Age of deliverance, Such restoration of 
God's kingdom was expected on all sides, The Kingdom of the 
Maccabees had broken in pieces through force of external opposition 
and internal discord, So far as the external was concerned, it 
looked as though no recovery of the nation would ever again be 
possible. And yet the general expectation grew stronger every day. 
Now and again crude revolutionary leaders arose who, after futile 
resistance to the Roman power, were executed along with their 
followers. Some thought the Kingdom would be restored by means 
of one of these mad Mullahs or Messiahs. Others, despairing of 
a general restoration retired into country places and set up 
ascetic communities withdrawn from commerce and sensuous enjoyment. 
Meanwhile the Sadducees and Herodians, shrugged their shoulders 
and scoffed at the turbulent enthusiasm of the ae The Roman 
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dominion suited them well enough, The scribes and Pharisees looked 


‘forward, but with none of the enthusiasm of the revolutionaries, 
to the coming of the Kingdom. 
Above the clamor of these contending fear there is raised 
"the voice of one crying in the wildersoast: John the Baptist 
begins his mission in the wild country of South Jordan, not far 
from the Dead Sea. Not announcer of a new gospel but the herald 
to clear away the jungle undergrowth and make straight the Messiah's 
ee A total abstainer, he lived the simple life, clothing 
himself in coarse stuff and eating just what came to hand in the 
Wilderness, The Kingdom was close upon them; it was essential 
that they should return to the old paths to walk in them: 
"Every valley shall be filled, 
Every mountain and hill brought low; 
And the crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough ways made smooth; 
And ail flesh shall see the salvation of aca.” 
His preaching causes a great aoasatted: everybody makes 
the excursion into the wilderness to hear him. When the religious 
leaders come to his baptism he meets them with "0 generation of 
Snakes, who hath warned you to flee from the coming wrath? Bring 
forth frhits meet for repentance. Do not chest yourselves into 
a false security by thinking that you have Abraham for your 
fatner. Man is not redeemed by the blood of his ancestors, but 
by his own works, God is able of these very stones to raise up 
children to Abraham. The axe is even now laid to the root of the 
tree; every fruitless tree shall be destroyed. All worthless 
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L 
things are to be burned with unquenchable fire." And the people 
themselves ask him what they are to do, and he preaches communism, 


equalization of property; the man with two coats must share with 
2) 


ol 


the man who has none; so likewise with money. The soldiers ask 
what they must do, and he tells them not to add to their wages 
by robbing the peasantry, on whom they are Se ee The tax- 
gatherers are not to cheat, and not to squeeze the last farthing 
of profit out of the people. As to the nature of the Kingdom 
itself he has no clear vision, but he knows that such social 
works as these are essential for without them the Kingdom's 
coming will grind ail te powder. The time is fulfilled, the 
Kingdom is imminent; there is One coming immediately who will 
not baptize with water, but with fire: The terrible Messiah is 
even now at the doors. 

John and Jesus are worlds apart, yet a splendid sincerity 
rafts them together in the midst of the slush and drift of that 
turbulent age. The last of the prophets rebukes the upstart 
king for immorality, and the rebuke costs him ee eee 

"Now after John was delivered up,Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of God, and saying, the time is fulfilled, 
and the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and believe in the 
aoe His coming is described as the scattering of the 
proud, the dethroning of princes, the raising of the humble, the 
filling of the hungry, and the rich sent empty ate Before His 
mission, in the loneliness of the country, He is besieged with 
temptations. Was He after all the Messiah chosen to redeem His 
country? What was to be the nature of His mission? Had He the 
power to carry it through? But He proved Himself the conqueror of 

Matt. S:7Tf-It is worthy of note that He hardly thinks it 
worth while to warn that class, just to denounce, 
Seema esac : Luke .3:14 : Matt.14:3 ° Mark eae : Luke 1:51ff In thts 


fiery outburst it is easy to see where Jesus received his fesrless 
courage. We ao not give the wother of Jesus enough credi.. 
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these doubts, and came again into Galilee with the good news of 
the impending Kingdom. The time is ripe, the Kingdom near; turn 
and believe the glorious news, John in his prison heard and 
wondered. Was this really the Deliverer? The reply was swift 
and decisive. Disease was being defeated, ignorance dispersed, 
evil crushed. Body, mind and spirit were being redeemed. Such 
were the signs of the Kingdom of God. At once Christ begins to 
gather around Him a society of men and women, alert and true, who 
have eyes to see and esrs to hear, and begins to train them into 
an adequate conception of the Kingdom and the King. It is a band 

for the most part, of fishermen and peasants. A tax-gatherer and 
a harlot, both belonging to classes ostracised from organized 
religion and society, are members of that band. 

He goes about the commercial centers and villages of Galilee 
and the people are amazed at His cures and His preaching. Every- 
where He rebukes disease, restores men's minds, strengthens their 
bodies, and preaches the Golden Age. He cannot esgicape the crowds, 
They throng Him, not only from Galilee, but from the remotest 
parts of Palestine. Among those healed is the slave of a foreign: . 
Hh idtices’ who is a half convert to Judaism and popular with the 
religious leaders. The soldier's faith leads Jesas to exclain, 
to the astonishment of the people,"many shall come from the East and 
the West, and shall be on an equality with Abraham, and the heros 
of Judaism and the children of the Kingdom shall be cast out." 
While He gives no elaborate definition of the Kingdom yet He does 
insist that this Kingdom which was familiar to them, about which 
they could read in their law and their prophets, was to burst 
asunder the Jewish barriers and let all men in. There had been 
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hints of such an universalism in the 61d Covenant, but for the most 
part that Covenant had been nationalistic, and the Jews of Chris's 
day were narrowly exclusive, 

The people of Galilee believe in Him, His native village 
being the exception. He has become pomecuine of a celebrity, and 
comes to Nazareth, and is allowed to expound the Scriptures in the 
local meeting-house. He reads the passage about the year of liberty 
when the land returns to the people and the oppressed gue set free; 

Wine ‘Spars tof: thes herd ts woon nes 

Therefore He has anointed me to preach glad tidings 

to Vtne <pogr; 

He has sent me to proclaim the release to the captives 
To set the oppressed at liberty, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." 

He panes the Scripture to an attendant and sits down; the 
eyes of all are fixed on Him and He begins to say to them: "To day 
has this Scripture been fulfilled in your ears." They are puzzled, 
and ask each other, "Is not this Joseph's son?" He answers their 
doubts with the words, "No prophet is acceptable in his own 
country. In truth, Elijah was not sent to the widows of his own 
people; but=to’ a foreigner in the land of Sidon. There were many 
Lepers in Israel in Elijah's time, but only the foreigner Naaman 
was healed." This unpatriotic teaching infuriated them, and they 
hustle Him up the brow of the hill, and would have hurled Him down, 

One account of His teaching summarises it as follows: 

"Blesses are ye poor, fpr yours if fet lacdon of Heaven. Bleased 
are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled, Blessed are ye 
that weap now for ye shall laugh. Blessed are ye when men shall 
hate you, and separate you from their company and revile you; 


rejoice and be glad, your reward is great in heaven; for in the 
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6 
same manner did their fathers unto the prophets. Woe unto you that 
are rich, for you have received your consols:tion., Woe unto you 
that are full now, for ye shall hunger." These passages are 
generally interpreted as an appendage to normal every day commercial 
life, but without doubt our Lord meant them as the basis of all 
Xire, 

To those poor men of Galilee, who had ears to hear.and eyes 
to see,He says, "Blessed ars poor men for yours is the Kingdom of 
Heaven", It was these people who could most becomingly pray, 
"Thy Kingdom come on earth as in heaven; give us day by day bread 
sufficient for the day." It was these men who would best understand 
that the heavy labor they had to undergo was the result of the 
system of rent and usury and oppressive taxation which was ruining 
their country, a system which was the outcome of the ethics of 
the kingdoms of this world. They would understand that in the 
establishment of the commonweslth of God based on Divine justice 
they would find a lighter yoke and an easier burden. His teaching 
is again summarised in another account as follows: "Store not up 
individual private fortunes, You cannot serve God anu greed, 
Don't be over anxious for your life, for food or clothing or drink 
-.....seek ye first His Kingdom and all. these things shall be added 
to dun 

If one compares this summary with the teaching of the Old 
Testament on the subject of the Kingdom - namely that a commonwealth 
based on Divine justice must exclude all non-producers, that is,all 
possibility of living upon others by means of rent or ikea 
that the earth and its products is to be the property of all the 
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subjects ofthe Kingdom, that God has provided bountifully for the 
needs of all, that they have only to obey these just laws of anti- 
rent and anti-interest to discover that God's earth and its 
product is aufTicient for their ere it is easy to see. that our 
Lord is refering to no mere inward change of soul on the part of 
separate individuals, but to an inward conversion of those 
individuals regarding themselves as a united people, a change in 
view point, which will immediately express itself in collective 
action. People who do not think, but clothe themselves in second 
hand thoughts, object to modern socialist legislation because of 
its outwardness. When they begin to think, they will understand 
that no revolutionary legislation is ever carried without first a 
tremendous agitation throughout the country, with its appeal to the 

heart and mind of the nation, and that in social reform a change 
of heart does actually preceed a change of law, 

It will be remembered that the Master instead of contradicting 
the Old Testament idea of the Kingdom said "Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law....I came not to destroy, but to complete." 
And yet He Himself did break the letter of the law, and defended 
His followers when they broke it. Taking His teaching as a whole, 
we are safe in saying that the outward law slways meant for Him 
the expression or safeguarding of some human need. The principle 
underlying the tribal peasant-proprietorship of the Old Testament 
was that in a kingdom of righteousness no one should be over- 
burdened in order that others should escape the burden of work 
altogether. Do we not find this reasserted in the Pauline: 
motto:"If any man will not work, neither shall he eat"? We are 
told that Christ came to lay down general principles: this is one 
of them. ‘And He intended that it should be carried into effect 
by an tae people. He did not suggest this course or that 
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pein se is not an ethical thing but purely ceremonial. It is do 
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He merely said, You shall carry it into effest, and promised the 
Spirit of wisdom and of life to the Christian Church throughout 
the ages, which should guide them so long as they were loyal to 
the ideals of the Kingdon. 

The letter of a law divorced from its spirit and intent kills; 
the intention of the old law was that none should idle, that all 
should be producers, that none should live by means of tribute 
levied on the production of others. In what sense is the economic 
system of the present day an expression of the living spirit and 
intention of the law of the Jews, which was not abrogated, but 
extended and universally applied, by Jesus Christ? It is not 
necessary to question whether Christ was an anarchist ar a 
socialist, whether He was unsompromisingly against every kind of 
enforcement of law by aristocracies, plutocracies, monarchies, 
or by democracies or not. Nevertheless although He was the Prince 
of Peace He was no peace-at-any-price prince. On one occadion 
He used physical violence, upsetting the tables of the money- 
changers, and driving them, together with the oxen, out of His 
Father's courts. His language is not mild and conciliatory, but 
fierée and terrible. He calls the king a fox, His disciple Satan, 
the religious leaders vipers, hypocrites and whited sepulchers, 
His Kingdom is for the violent; men of violence sare storming it. 
He comes to cast fire upon the earth, and wishes it were already 
ablaze. He brings not peace but a sword; He divides families, the 
father from the son, the daughter from the mother. John baptized 
with water, but He with fire. His Kingdom will grind the 
unbelievers to powder, will burn the tares with unquenchable fire. 
It shall be more tolerable for Sodom in the dsy of Judgment than 


for the villages that refuse hospitality to His followers. Now 
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whatever may be the interpretation of these passages, they are 
Simply irreconcilable with the picture of the passive Messiah so 


often seen, 


did not involve any political claims and that the Jews combined 
with the Romans to execute Him because He asserted Divinity. 
But the facts to not establish this claim. The modern pulpit 
seems to regard Him as merely a preacher of domestic virtues. 
Supposing our Lord's mission was merely domestic, supposing He 
asserted with vehemence merely the duty of being kind to one's 
grandmother or considerate to one's aunt, what Pharisee or scribe 
was there who would not hate hailed Him as a heaven-born leader? 
The fact of the matter is, the Pharisee, who was a. lover of money, 
scoffed at His communistic ideas, and the Sadducees opposed His 
political cla’ms, and that everybody came to consider Him as a 
much more dangerous and revolutionary claimant to power than any 
of the crude and merely nationalist rebels against the Roman 
dominion. He asserted at the Lord's Supper among His followers, 
that He would drink no more of the ears of the wine Untiis Be 
drank it in that feast of triumph which should so soon celebrate 
the ushering in of His ee The accusation at His trial 
before Herod and Pilate was the political accusation that He 
claimed to be a King, who was to establish a Kingdom not of this 
world, but in this world: this accusation He did not deny. Hense 
the superscription in various languages over the cross, "This is 
the Kings of the Jews” 

In so far as the people accepted the Messiah they did so 
because they thought He wuld overturn the Roman power and set up 

~ 

Luke 22:16 "I have desired to eat this passover with you... 
--L will not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled in the 
Kingdom of God" A spiritual meaning undoubtly, nevertheless there 


is the promise that the Kingdom is coming when He will again eat 
Continued on next page- : 
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Some critics have suggested that Christ's claim to Messiahship 
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an immediate nationalist kingdom. The Pharisee did not trouble 
to understand exactly what He did stand for, they perceived that He 
did not want to overthrow Rome but mammon, and to establish a 
commonwealth which would include the people they despised - the 
foreigner and the outcsst. So they set traps for Him, by which 
He would either lose favor with the people or betray Himself into 
the hands of the authorities by denying the Roman right to levy 
taxes. But He is bare then a match for them, escapes the trap 
and pushes them into it. There was a saying among the Jews that 
a people had not accepted its position as the conquered until 
they accepted the coinage of the conquerors. He slips out of the 
net by leaving them to settle whether or no they did acknowledge 
the Roman dominion. "Bring me a penny. But it has Caesars stemp 
on it. You've already settled the question. Render therefore 
unto Caesar the things which you by your usage acknowledge to be 
Caesars, and unto God the things that are God's". What then are 
these things of God? What is His property? According to the 
Gospels itnis His Kingdom. Therefore if we would render to God 
the things that are God's, we must devote ourselves to bringing 
His Kingdom into men's hearts, so that they may express it in their 
laws and lives. 
The life of the early church is summed up as follows: 
"And the multitude of them that beliefed were of one heart and 
of one soul: neither said any of them bhat ought of the things 
Which he possessed was his own; but they had all things common, 
And with great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection 
Continued from last page 
the passover. Did He believe He 


was the fulfillment of the passover? If so then why is He going 
to eat it again in His new Kingdom? 
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pi 
of the Lord Jesus.....Neither was there any among them that lacked: 
for as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the price of the things that were sold, and laid them 
down at the apostles feet: and distribution was made unto every 
man according as he had need. And Joses, who by the apostles was 
surnamed Barnabas, a Levite, and of the oountry of Cyprus, having 
land, sold it, and brought the money, and laid it at the apostle's 
pales os | | 

This communistic expression of their faith in the Kingdom 
was voluntary and spontaneous. Barnabas laid the proceeds of his 
property sale st the Apostle's feet. Another man and his wife 
also sold a certain property but ree back part of the price, 
bringing only a certain portion and laying it at the Apostle's 
feet. These people had pretended to be whole hearted disciples 
of the Kingdom and the Fellowship. They wished to have the credit 
of thét assumption; but this half-hearted service, this niggatdly 
eeenine back pf the price, was considered by Peter to be a Satanic 
cheating of the Spirit of brotherhood. No compulsion had been 
brought to bear. They could have sold the land for their own 
purpose. They need never have joined the Fellowship, nor pretended 
to care about the Kingdom. Therefore they lied not unto men but 
unto aoa. 

In a later’ writing, known as the Revelation of St. John the 
author sees God's dream of fellowship taking flesh and being 
realized upon the earth, This swift triumph of God's commonwealth 
superseding the kingdoms of this world, and especially the Empire 
of Rome, which he attacks with bitterness, is his great hope in 
the midst of a corrupt age. 

But now the symbol for this commonwealth changes from family 

1... Acts 4:32 2. Acts 5:1 It is worthy to note that the 
admission to the fellowship was not a part but the whole. Communism 
was practiced in earnest and an offering was not acceptable. There 


is no record of Ananias telling a falsehood; his lie consisted in 
keeping "back part of the price” of others. 
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and kingdom to one of citizenship' for soon we find ourselves 
among Greek ideals. To Ephesian citizens Paul writes "Fellow 
citizens with the saints! to the Philippians "Behave as citizens"; 
‘and from his prison in Rome "Our citizenship is in heaven". . 

To say a polity is in heaven was to assert its inviolagility, 
its eternity, its assured victory on the outward stage of practical 
affairs. Hence Paul, the prisoner, could afford to wait, for his 
"citizenship was in heaven" and therefore assured. Rooted in 
eternal realities, in th= innermost constitution of the world, 
he was sure that some day it would blossom in the visible cities 
of the earth. 

Modern commentators have exercised every ingenuity in 
attempting to prove that the Jerusalem experiment was not only 
an absolute failure but an isolated adventure having no integral 
connection whatever with the Christian religion. To them such 
practical expressions of the Kingdom were impossible. 

It is difficult to see thepoint of those early attacks on the 
new faith by Lucian, and the other pagan Opponents, on the ground 
that His followers were for the most part artisans, who lived 
together in common, and the jeers of those same critics against 
the Christian doctrine of equality, if there had been no such 


i 
doctrine and no such tendency to communism, 


i. 

Read again chapter one with foot notes. No effort is 
being made to prove that this communism is obligatory upon the 
Church to-day. We are merely stating the conditions that existed 
in the early church. While communism was believed in and 
practiced yet there was no compulBion about it. See note 4 page 
8 chapter 1. It also must not be forgotten that there is a vast 
gulf between early communism and modern communistic teachings. 
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The attempt at Jerusalem was not accidental but essential. 
"The communism attempted in the apostolic age was cherished in 
the traditions of the early and mediaeval church as the ideal 
form of Christian eee The Patristic writers do not consider 
it a failure; for instance, in his eleventh sermon on the Acts, 
Sit. Chrysostom points out that private bounty tends to vain glory, 
but the early Christians gave in their corporate capacity, 
communising everything, and it was for this reason that they had 
great grace. He thunders against social inequalities. He points 
out how all could be made rich by renunciation of private property. 
He sketches the éffects of the apostolic communism applied to his 
own city; urges that if it were possible when the leaders were few, 
much more is it possible now. Lucian the satirist describes the 
Christians as a people whose first law-giver had persuaded them 
that they should all be brothers of one another, and hold such 
property as they had in ere 

Justin Martyr says that Christians brought what they ,ossessed 
into a common stock and shared with everyone in need. "Thou 
shalt not turn away from him that hath need, but shall share all 
things with thy brother, and shall not say that they are thine am 

The second century Shepherd of Hermas compares the rich to 
"round pebbles which cannot be fitted into the building of God's 
Temple until they are brought to a more convenient shape by 
paring them of their superfluous possessions" 

In one of the spurious epistles attributed to St. Clement, 


we have these words: 


"The use of all that is in the world ought to be common to all 

. 1 9 

Sidgwick, History of Ethics. Marson in Vox Clemantium and 
the New Party 
3 


Yeaching of the Twelve 4:8; Epistle of Barnabus. 
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men. But by injustice one man has called this his own, another 
that, and thus nas come division among fom aaa 

St. Augustine insists that property is only a creation of 
man made laws: "Take away the laws of the Emperor, and who can 
dare say, This is my villa, or this is my slave, or this is my 
eee He admits certain rights of private property, but 
argues that property is either an institution of the Divine or 
the human law. If the first, then all is in God's hands, and 
cannot belong to people who use it unjustly; but if it is created 
by government law it will be subject to that law. 

These examples of the universal theory of the first centuries 
are summed up in the seventh century by St. Isidore of Seville, 
when he says: "By natural law all things are common....Thou shalt 


have all things in common with thy neighbor, and not call them 


-thy private property, for if ye hold the imperishable things in 
te) 


common how much more the perishable" 

Gregory the Great, in his Pastoralis Cura, a text-book for 
the guidance of bishops, teaches them to instruct the faithful 
that it is not sufficient to forbear coveting other men's goods. 
But let him speak for himself: "The land which yields them 
income is the common property of all men, and for this reason the 
fruits of it, which are brought forth, are for the common welfare. 
It is therefore absurd for people to think they do no harm when 
they claim God's common gift of food as their private property.... 


Really when we administer any necessities to the poor, we give 


. them their own; we do not bestow our goods upon them. We do not 


1 2 
Ashby,Economic History, bk.1 pp 1-8 Ashby, Economic 


History, bk. 1 pp 126 
3 


St. Barnabas,Epistle 
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15 
fulfil works of mercy; we discharge the debt of justice. 

Tu will be interesting to consider wh-t manner of men those 
early Christians were who proposed these theological and political 
doctrines. Christ's immediate follower's were, for the most part, 
poor men. They were not drawn from the ranks of unskilled labor, 
nor fron the abject poverty of the slums. The men who had ears 
to hear the Gospel of a Divine commonwealth were mostly master-= 
boatmen and skilled peasants. To this number there is added 
Matthew, who has often been described as a rich man, but who was 
more probably a mere telonarius, existing on a small daily salary. 
Modern Christians are fond of allegorising sndexplaining away 
the simple facts of the Gospel. By this means they lose the 
Ssignificence of such words as "Come unto me, all ye who labor" 
and of Mary's "He hath filled the hungry with good things". They 
g&@in the significance when they remember that in those early days 
not many high officials, not many aristocrats, not many plutocrats 
were pressing into the church. There was however a tendency to 
snobbery. James had to reprove some who were too fussy in their 
attention to plutocratic converts with their gold rings and fine 
clothing. How any church can permit the pew-rent system in the 
face of James' utterance, is one of those mysteries which will 
never be solved until we can understand the intricacies of the 
modern Christian mind. 

To those who say that the Christian religion has only to 
do with men's soulé@ and not their bodies, James answers: - "If a 

brother or a sister be naked and in hack of daily food, and one 
of you say unto them, Go in peace, be ye warmed and filled, and 
yet ye give them not the things needful to the body, what doth it 
eer The motto of this Epistle is "Let the brother of low 


1 
James 2:15 
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16 
degree glory in his high estate, and the rich inthat he hath been 
made low; because as the flower of the grass he shall pass away. 
For the sun ariseth with a scorching wind, and withereth the 
grass; and the flower thereof falleth, -nd the grace of the 
fashion of it perisheth: so also shall the rich man fade away in 
his Be es But the next, is indeed "strong language": 

"Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miséries 
that shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and 
your garments are motheaten. Your gold and silver is 
cankered: and the rust of them shall be a witness against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have 
heaped treasures together for the last days. Behold, the 
hire of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the cries 
of them that pare. Peanet are entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth.”. 

There can be little doubt that James voiced the current 
Christian belief that the world is on the eve afi'a revelecteam 
for the King will come in His Kingdom, the mighty will be put 
down from their seats, the rich sent empty away: the poor, whom 
in the thought and language of the day, he calls the just ones, 
will be avenged of their adversaries, 

Paul, the manual laborer, asserts the universal duty of work; 
"if anyone will not work neither shall he eat". He does indeed, 
include intellectual and moral ministery as labor but for himself 
he prefers to labor with his own hands and so earns his own 
living. This duty of work was not treated by the Church as the 
temporary advice of Paul, but as an essential note of New Testament 
teaching. It is overand over again refered to by the Fathers and 
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17 
in Church law, as te basic economic principle of the Christian 
religion. The bishops and creed-btilders of the Church did not 
belong to the comfortable classes. They were stone cutters and 
masons, brick layers and carpenters, chosen by the whole Christian 
Assembly. Athanasius was elected by the vote of the whole people. 
Ambrose likewise owed his arch bishopric to the democratic vote. 
Cyprian, Origen, Jerome, Leo and a host of others bear witness 
to the electoral rights of the Christian democracy. The accusation 
is often brought that our modern bishops are anti en te and are 
chosen by capitalist governments, This could not be said of the 
early church. Bishop Alexander, in the third century, was a 
charcoal-burner chosen by the people. The Council of Constantinople 
in the fourth century, was composed of bishops who were ploughmen, 
weavers, cere blacksmiths, and the like. 

We wonder if there is no significance to the face that the 
doctrine of the Church is essentia ly socialist and that the 
councils which built up that doctrine micht, with a little 
exaggeration, be called labor conferences? 

a 

Many of them come from the artisan class, but on becoming 


ministers they cease to be artisans. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


DEMOCRACY AND THE MODERN 
CHURCH 
We have studied the working of this Democracy in the 
Early Church; let us now relate it to the Modern Church and 
Twentieth Century Christianity. Of the fact that the Gospel of 
Jesus is the purest democracy that the world has ever known there 
can be no denial for he loved and trusted people just as completly 
as many of His professed followers to day distrust them. Just 
because one can say that he believes in the "rule of the people" 
does not necessarily mean that he is democratic, for rule by the 
people DOES NOT mean rule by a representative, one who is "wiser 
and better fitted to rule" than the whole people. True democracy 
believes whole heartedly in the people, not a part but the «whole, 
and rejoices in the fact that he is one of them. Jesus was such 
an one; if there was a lower class He belonged to it; if any 
common people, He was glad to be one of them and to share their 
common lot. 
All human experience has shown that it is easier to 
educate a democracy to govern itself than it is to train a better 
class to rule the rest of the people, for when every one has as 
much power as every one else, tyranny and carruption will entirely 
disappear. It is not a question of a vicious aristocracy for all 
classes are vicious. The working class is no more worthy and 
able to rule than any other, although agitators have said so. 
Proof of this can be seen in the struggle going on within the 
labor organizations themselves; they yield to thetemptations of 


class selfishness just as quickly as any other class. The 
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2 
Industrial Workers of the World are looked down upon with disdain 
by the aristocracy of the American Federation of Labor while 
both classes look with suspicion upon the Socialist Party. 

This is no indication that Democracy has failed for 
Democracy as Democracy has been but partially applied. Real 
democracy, real political democracy has never yet had existance 
in America and the rosy dream of industrial democracy is still 
far in the future, There is no way out of the labyrinth but through 
the Democracy of Jesus with its Gospel of human brotherhood and 
equal rights. But instead of this what do we see? "To such a 
pass has the Church come that it fights under the banner of Jesus 
against His Gospel. It wields the sword of the epirit - to 
quench*all that is spieitual. It uses the Word of God = in order 
to falsify the divine. It is spious, but its piety is eodtaaed ame 


And we are forced to admit, to some degree at least, that the 


‘indictment is justified. 


Never has the world seen a more glaring failure or a more 
ghastly sham than it sees in the Church of today. Cringing and 
syncophantic itcis an object of ridicule to the very class Jesus 
came to save. Ranting eloquently upon peace when the war clouds 
are not upon the horizon and the next moment enthusiastically 
sending its youth upon the fields of Mammon to make vulture food 
out of some other mother's son, It me this sort of faith, cold 
and without works, that is the deadliest of all things that 
profess to be ee eaiiaan ie The Christianity of our day is mainly 
of that type; a Christianity of ostentatious orthodoxy, of large 
profession, but which openly scorns the real Gospel of Jesus. 

The cold self-righteousness of the Modern Church rules it out of 
the Kingdom of Brotherhood. In the will of the late J. P. Morgan 
was the: following profession of faith: "I commit my soul into the 
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hands of my Savior, in full confidence that having redeemed it and 
washed it in His most precious blood, He will present it faultless 
before the thrown of my Heavenly Father; and I entreat my children 
to maintain and defend at all hazard, and at any cost of personal 
sacrifice the blessed doctrine of complete atonement of sin through 
the blood of Jesus Christ once offered, and through that alone”. 
This was hailed by the religious press as a most wonderful 
testimony. It was. The man who piously trusts in the blood of 
Jesus to save him, but owns at the same time a shack called a 
tenement; or who drives his employees to the limit of human 
endurance that he might hoard up his riches, or through smallness 
of pay forces the shop girls to sell their virtue, will find that 
for him the blood of Jesus was shed in vain. For that man is 
worse than a murderer. It is this Spirit,that has the Cloak of 
Christ,that is the parent of typhoid and itvans ee It drives 
our daughters into prostitution and our sons into prison; it 
bhilds the slums and populates fechen it permits some to feast 
sumptuously and to play, while it compels others to toil and 
Sweat and gnaw dry crusts; truly it -is the arch enemy of both 
God and man, 

Jesus taught men that they do not own, but owe; that their 
rights are far less important thah their duties. Power, wealth, 
learning are not means of ministering to one's selfishness, but 

1 

It might be argued that we cannot hold up a few rich men 
ag a standard - True; but that is exactly what the Church is 
doing. It does not make them come to the standard of Christ, it 
comes to theirs. The Church with its power, if it was truly 
Christian, could transform the world over night but because it is 
not oe where it 13s ‘led. 

“And then sends them a mission worker to convert the "poor 


people’ Why notbring them into the Church? But their clother 
etc.! Banh! 
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Opportunities for service. Those who have most must serve most. 
And the greatest in the Kingdom is the one that makes fullest and 
wisest use of his opportunities. "Stewardship is the exact 
Opposite of exploitation, the selfish using of one's fellows to 
advance one's own interests and income” Stewardship is also 
exactly opposite to the selfishness of the idle rich who devote 
all their energies to plessure, securing only their own boredom. 

This is not a new Gospel and the one who writes about the 
"new Social Gospel" is leaving a false impression. It is the 
Gospel of Jesus, the Gospel that has indeed been declared, but 
the declaration has bean accompanied by explanations andexceptions 
that have practically removed from them their original meaning. 
The formal profession of belief in the teaching of Jesus has shown 
that they have never been understood and so far as they have 
been understood have been but feebly obeyed, 

Jesus: shows plainly in His Kingdom teaching that He did not 
have in mind merely or chiefly the salvation of individuals, but 
@ great social ideal. He understood, as His followers never have 
that salvation of the individual is all but impossible, so long 
as he is dealt with merely as an individual. The Gospel that 
deals with men as individuals accomplishes only a partial 
Salvation. The Christianity of Jesus with its teaching concerning 
the Father is a social religion. But, the Christianity thathas 
prevailed for centuries, enthroning a Savior in the heavens, who 
rules according to law, imposes penalties for disobedience and 
deals with men as individual violators of law, is a religion 
not only quite different from that of Jesus, but utterly incompat- 
ible with His. 

"The day when there is introduced into social relations a 


strict honesty and a scrupulous good will, would see nothing left 
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standing - neither industry nor commerce nor finance - absolutely 
ae A little far fetched, but it is true that a bona fide 
application of the Golden Rule for a week by everybody would so 
dbeane the world that it would be simply unrecognizable, But 
we do not live under the Golden Rule, we live under the rule of 
gold. Jesus clearly understood just as we are beginning to faintly 
understand that univers:1 brotherhood, wherever it operates and 
Just so far as it operates, effects the transformation of human 
relations and therefore of social institutions. As men grow 
into the image of God the desire to sacrifice self for others 
will take larger place in their lives, selfishness will be driven 
out, and thase social institutions that rest on selfishness will 
give place to relations that rest on unselfish love and are 
inspires by mutual good-will. The Master declared in no uncertain 
terms that until a man began to show this apirit in his daily 
life, he did not know the meaning of salvation. Jesus had much 
to say regarding the worth of the individual and thereby take 
issue with modern industrialism. "How much then is man of more 
value than a sheep". But the modern system knows better than 
that for it takes good care of animals while it is reckless of 
human life. The Gospel of universal brotherhood is the only 
remedy for such social brutalities. 

How little we know of society! It is not an aggregation 
of atoms, a heap of human sand. When the student of social 
phenomena has counted all the separate facts and events about 
men,he has not accounted for society; just as the human body is 
something more than an assemblage of arms, legs, eyes etc. That 
something is life. Hence the regeneration of society means a 
transformation of life, a complete change, a new spirit taking 
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possession of the social group. What is the all-prevailing idea 
of the present social institutions? Selfishness. What would be 
the all-prevailing idea if there was a true Christian society? 
Love and brotherhood. The regeneration of individuals will 
never produce the regeneration of society until these regenerated 
individuals pour their regenerated life into the existing social 
institutions and transform them. But this idea is vehemently 
opposed by the useless Christianity that lives in the past. 
Saysone writer "Socialism makes for Paradise beneath the moon, 
Christianity leads to a Heaven beyond the ett But the Christ 
of Galilee did not regard these aims as antithetical, but as 
complementary. The true follower of Christ strives with the 
Socialist to make this world a Paradise beneath the moon, while 
with the Christian he hopes for the Heaven beyond the stars. 

For ages the great effort of those who called themselves 
Christians has been to win the roe of the world to their 
Christianity. And there are many todsy who affirm that the social 
problems will be solved by a continuation of this method, much 
quicker than by direct effort at social reform. But the more we 
reflect upon this the more we doubt it. We cannot help but be 
reminded that for ninteen centuries they have been trying this 
method and still our social problems are but slightly aifected. 
With but few exceptions the world might be filled with such 
Christians as we have today and there would be a very slight resubt 
to the social evils. Modern Christianity is but slightly instr- 
ucted in the great social teachings of its Founder and in 
consequence makes no appreciable aN to apply His teachings 
to social facts. The multiplication of such Christians would 
only result in adding to the present socially ineffective churches 
a mass of indefinite and useléss piety. 


1 Vaughn, Socialism from a Christian Standpoint 
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The statement is often made that men ef the world are not 
being attracted to the Shee Is it not because it has become 
an object of service instead of a means to render service? 
Instead of seeking first the Kingdom of God, it seeks first its 
Own extension, wealth and power. It absorbes allof its energies 
in "holding" meetings and raising money. The Church that spends 
all of its energies in merely keeping alive is Hepa virtually 
dead. The people who are estranged from the Church have become 
estranged because they are ethically in advance of the Church. 

A Gospel ig believed, proclaimed and possibly lived by the Church 
but it is not the Gospel of Jesus. 

What is the gospel of the Church? That salvation consists 
in man's release from a legal penalty. A just law of a holy 
God has been violated and man must pay the penalty, the wrath of 
God rests on him, causing suffering in this world and endless 
misery in the life to come. God sent His sent His Son to pay 
this penalty and the sight of blood and the suffering of His Son 
so pleased Him that He removed the penalty. For all? Oh no. 
only those who believe in Him and those only. But can anything 
be more foreign to the teaching of Jesus than that. He saw 
individuals only as they were part of the whole NOT as they were 
receiving individual and sélfish blessings. 

There is much talk about the necessity of a new Gospel. 

But we do not need it; all we need is the proclamation of the old 

message of the Master "The Kingdom of God is at hand’? In this 

you have the possibility of a transformed society, in which overt 

department of men's activity - politics, science, art, education, 

business, no less than religion - shall be inspired and controlled 
by the Democracy of Jesus. Christ did not summon His disciples 


to prepare themselves for another world, but to remake this one. 
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With but ee exceptions, for the last ninteen centuries those 
who have born His name have misread His message. But a new 
conception is coming to the Church and Christianity has come to 
mean more than the giving of the Gospel to the heathen. The 
Church is still missionary but there has come to it a larger 
conception of its mission. Undoubtly the chief obstacle in the 
way of all Christian propaganda is the sinister fact tnat 
Christians do not believe their own Gospel and make but feeble 
attempts to practice the truth they invite others to embrace. 

The least intelligent heathen can easily perceive that the average 
Christian missionary is but half-hearted in his acceptance of the 
teaching of Jesus. 

It anak be denied that the Church has been the greatest 
witness a6 human brotherhood that the world has ever had, but 
what she has testified in word she h s almost invariably denied 
in deed. She denies it today. But slowly she is beginning to see 
that word and deed must correspond and become one witness and that 
the Church that fails to do this is no Church of Jesus Christ. 
Mere statement is not sufficient; the world needs conduct and 
character corresponding to the actual teachings of Jesus and not 
to some conventional standard far removed from His teachings. 

"The defects of our social activities at present are that a host 
of well-intentioned people are engaged, with lavish expenditure 

of time and energy and money, in doing perfectly futile things 

and even harmful things. There are giants to be fought, dragons 
tevbe slain, captives to be released, as in the brave days of ‘eld; 
and the social reformer goes against them with armor of pasteboard 
and sword of lath” 

We are well aware of the fact that the majority of the leaders 


of social reform owe their training to the Christian Church and 
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their success to the Christian atmosphere, But the Church is 
called to do more than train leaders and create an atmosphere; 
it must take the active leadership in these same reforms. The 
Church that is content with orthodoxy and is careless about the 
Kingdom, the Church that thinks right but never acts,that Church 
is obsolete. Christianity if it is to mean anything to the world 
at all must mean everything. Of course this requires an enlarged 
conception of Christian activities and brings a state of mind 
that is often shocking to many good folk. But a stimulus is often 
necessary and a shock not infrequently good for people. Too many 
many of our pet phrases have been worn thread-bare and while 
they may possibly have served a purpose yet they are meaningless 
to day. In this connection we must think differently of "sin": 


the word must be put into a living content that corresponds to 


-present facts. -In the past it was exclusively applied to the 


rela@ions of men to God. To day it is absolutly necessary that 
we think more of our relations to our fellows. We must realize 
that many of the social sins are more heinous that any individual 
transgression and that true individual righteousness cannot come 
apart from social righteousness, We must have a new "conviction 
of sin" just as acute as the olden type but a good deal more 
practical. It is the sins that men commit in their corporate 
associations, as citizens and as men of business, and in the 
innumerable social relations, that are today calling tne loudest 
for repentance. The Church must realize that each age has its 
own social problems and thas the Gospel must be adapted to that 
age and condition. 

With this new idea of sin there must come of necessity a new 
idea of deliverance from sin. It will cease to mean a mere 
deliveramce from penalty or a transformation of character and will 


become a different social conduct. A man who professes to be @ 
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Christian will be expected to do more than relate an experience. 
We must require conversions that will change their entire social 
relations and activities, The entire business must be converted 
and transacted in the standard of Jesus. Too often the honored 
Christian philanthropists get their money for their large donations 
from the blood and bones of their brothers; beautiful Christian 
women derive the income on which their womanhood is nourished 
from the tears and groans of their sisters, and the forced labor 
of little children. There may be a cry of protest at this but 
the cry is of one driven into a corner and fighting for their very 
. existance. 

And what is the cry? The age old one of the hypocrite: 
"Preach Christ" That is what we are doing. No one can study His 
words, se riously study them, and have the least doubt about it. 
The preaching of the cross has too often meant the preaching of 
some mechanical doctrine of the atonement. Not until we have 
learned from Jesus the secret of sacrificial love, and have 
ourselves practiced it, has the cross any meaning or efficacy for 
us. Some one has said "It is the uncrucified Christianity that 
speaks in the modern pulpit and sits in ‘the Church pew that is 
driving the passion for humanity into other channels than the 
Chur ch. 

Christianity has been and is the religion of the possessing 
class; and it has long used Christianity as a convenient means 
of controlling the workers, by making them satisfied with their 
‘lot. For a long time the workers have known this and their re- 
action against Christianity has been very bitter. The changing 
attitude of the Church will in time produce its due effect and make 
possible a better understanding between the Church and the worker, 


but for the present it is forced to reap what the past has sown, 
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The majority of the strikes have seen the ministry arrayed on 
the side of the exploiting class. The great steel strike in 
Pittsburg found the pulpit arrayed in a solid phalanx on the 
side of the employers. The -same was true in the strike of the 
silk workers in Paterson, New Jersey. Not a voice was raised in 
behalf of the workers. Not even was a protest made against the 
lawlessness of police and local courts. And these are not 
isolated cases, It happens whenever and wherever there is a clash 
between labor and capital. Is it because the ministry is the 
hireling of capitalism? If so they earn the sop thrown to them. 
The worker cannot be expected to love and support such a thing. 
It remains to be seen whether tne church will remain in its present 


as 
position. 


aE 

Much praise is due the noble effort being made by many of 
the leaders of the ¢hurch to bring their peo,le to a correct 
appreciation of existing conditions and to provide some means 
whereby these conditions may be changed. In time this will 
bear fruit, is already bearing fruit, but for the present the 
statements made in this chapter are only too apparent. The future 
lies with the Church. . 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


DEMOCRACY AND THE MODERN WORLD. 


The demand for social justice is now not only insistent 
but it is general. From one end of our land to the other there 
is a growing conviction that all is not well with society. The 
result of this is the growing resolution that something must be 
done. The imminence of the social problem has aroused the people 
and changed them from a carefree to an angry and determined people. 
This is the psychological moment to make the needed changes on | 
our system, and they must be radical enough to avert revolution, 
for change the people will have, if not by the peaceful process 
of education then through the sweeping methods oi a revolution. 

But what is the source of this discontent? Undoubtly in 
the age old battleground - the soil; the sole source and only | 
means of life therefore the common property of all. But this 
is the very thing that our present system denies. God may have 
given the earth to a 1 men equally but if so a few have stolen 
it from their fellows and now claim it as their private 
possession. Closly connected to this is the only means by which 
life can be extracted from the soil - labor; and like the first, 
the common lot of all. But this again society denies. It permits 
nay forces some to work while others may live in luxury from the 
toil of the many. Work we must have for we cannot live without 
it; if we do not work for ourselves then someone else must work 
for us. But the honest man will not be content to live on the 
fruits of another's toil, unless he is also doing something of 


use to society. If he neither directly nor indirectly produces, 
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he has no rignt to live - he is a mere parasite on society. The 


denial of these fundamental truths is the source of all our 


social evils, 

Christians cannot believe that their Father ever intended 
His children to fare unequally. So long as men believed that 
| —s God sent the plague and cholera, and all the other ills that 
Pieen is heir to they submitted with pesignation to the divine 
will. But now we have cexsed to talk about a "mysterious 
Providence" and have bevun a vigorous fight against microbes and 
mosquitoes. And while men believed that God had set some men in 
high places and some in low, that He had given to this man wealth 
and to that one poverty, they tried to be conénet in the station 
to which they had been assigned, while those who strove against 
; their lot were stigmatized as regels against God. But this also 
: has eneaeece We now know that it is our fellows and not God that 
he@ made and maintained human inequality. In place of the forced 
religious contentment there is a smoldering anger and if something 
is not speedily done to redress our great social wrongs it will 


burst into flame - the flame of revolution. 
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‘The only salvation lies in open-mindedness. So many 
absolutly refuse to see the condition. One well known writer 
said not so long ago "I object to the word class; there are no 
classes in America’ This writer is either showing blind 
ignorance for which there can be no excuse,or wilfully ignoring 
the facts. We have classes as well EEE in any European 
country, but the lines are not drawn on birth or family but are 
purely economic - a matter of wealth or income. In every city, 
town or village there are certain families who constitute 


"society! In the past entrance to that "society" may have been 


in answer to the qu lestion "Who is your , UanAEa NSE, dub Bs now it 
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lies only in the correct answer to "What is your income?" Not as 
blunt perkape., but one cannot long remain with comfort in a circle 
where the financial pace is too hot for them - they cannot enter-_ 
tain in the same style and their pride forbids them to be 
continually accepting favors that they cannot return. So they 
"drop out" of that society. The income h-s decided the social 
question. 

Because of these things the worker who produces the wealth, 
is now demanding access to their rightful share of the product 
of their industry. If income has proved to be the foundation 
evil then the evil must be removed by a correct distribution of 
the products. For instance, under the present system, the 
average net profit to an industry from the individual worker is 
estimated to be around $2,499; while the average wage of this 
worker is approximately $780. In other words $1600, or more than 
two-thirds, goes to those who produce but little. . There can 
be no denial of the monstrous injustice in the plan, We are not 
contending that the entire sum go to the worker nor that the money 
be evenly divided. But the trained mind of the executive is NOT 
over two-thirds more worthy of the products that is the trained 
Mind of the skilled workman. The workers have a right to demand 
their reghtful share of the products of their industry. And if 
it is not given, before long they will take it. 

When the laborer goes to the market place to sell his labor, 
he finds that sellers are many and buyers few. When he goes to byy 
food and clothing and shelter, he finds that buyers are many and 
sellers few. The result is_he receives low wages and pays high 
prices. Work, the opportunity to gain a livilihood, is not 
recognized as his right, but a favor, granted by a boss, like a 


bone thrown to a dog. Sometimes there is no bone. One is almost 
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tempted to call the working class, working animals eaeuenes 
submit so long to such a system. Just as long as they get fodder 
and a stall they manifest a bovine contentment Add bo that a mate, 
and it is difficult to awaken their intelligence and arouse them 
to make an effort to better themselves. Deprive them of the fodder 
and stall and they seem unable to do more than bellow and paw the 
ground. : 

Rough? Well it has been their history up to the present. 
And when discontment begins to manifest itself the hirelings of 
capitalism are on hand to suggest quietness and obedience, "to be 
content with such things as ye have and to lay up treasures in 
Heaven:! But we do not notice any unseemly eagerness on the part 
of capital to take its profits in the currency of that country. 
When off duty they may teach Sunday School classes but during 
business hours the only thing they understand is cent for cent. 
The worker is human enough to wish for the same kind of material 
pay as his employer is receiving. For though he has-an immortal 
soul which clamors for its rights, he is just now an immortal 
soul housed in a mortal body, that cries out against hunger and 
cold and nakedness. And often that cry will be so insistent that 
the cry of the soul is unheard, The hungry man will hear the 
call of his stomach, when the still small voice of the soul falls 
On deaf ears. 

The funny thing about all that "be content with yaur lot" 
talk is that those who advocate it are always very careful to 
look after their own bodies. It is always the well-fed man who 
will piously insist that "man cannot live by bread alone", the 
poorly paid, worker is acutely conscious that without bread man 
Cannot live at all. The hireling has no need to worry about 


bread because some other man is working to feed him. We do not 
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deny that the real preacher deserves his immunity but the very ' 


least he can do in return for it is to realize the situation and 
stop talking all that nonsense and that to the very man whose 
labor makes his immunity possible, 

It has been charged that social reform practically amounts 
to taking from one man that which is his and giving it to another 
wno has not earned it. This would be a’valid objection if it 
were true, but it is not. The proposal is to take from one man 
property which he ha. not earned and thst he merely calls his, 
ane give it to the men who have really earned it. Society has a 
clear ethical rtght to take for the common good , values which 
society alone can confer, Let us see. Land values grow with the 

growth of population, without labor and continue as bong as the 
population remains and no longer. "Land values" $s merely an 
accepted phrase but it is not a real value: it is merely the 
landowners power to levy tribute, or rent upon other forms of 
wealth. He produces no wealth and is only a parasite - a thief 
Stealing the rights of society. Land on Manhattan Island is 
worth $500 a foot and over; bhe entire island at one time sold 
for $25, The reason for the difference is because tne inhabit- 
ants have increased from a few Indians to almost three million 
people. No one on the. Island has done anything by his skill or 
labor to add one cent of value to his possessions; the community 
has done it all; if the community would cease to exist the land 
would return to its former value: hence the community may take 
what it has given. 

The great problem is to translate the laws of industrial 
productions into terms of human happiness and virtue. We will 
reach the solution when as much time, study and religion have 


been expended in securing the due reward of labor as have been 
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expended on the making of profit; when the welfare of the laborer 
is deemed as worthy of consideration as equipment; when the man 
behind the machine is held to be of greater importance than the 
machine. In other worcs, when the good of humanity is the impell-- 
ing social motive. | 

One great barrier to the realization of this is our terrible 
waste. We have burned up more of our fenéate than we have used, 
We build houses ad ‘Tactoried of flimsy materials let them burn 
and rebuild them of the same material over aud over at a cost 
many times greater than to build then correctly in the first 
place. Then look at the es in business. It has been estimated 
that nearly two billion dollars is spent each year in advertising. 
Unavoidable under the present system but a great economic waste 
just the same; and it is 2 waste that the people pay for in the 
advanced cost of living. 

One reason for this is because it is easy to pass on the 
cost of selling to the buyer. The result is that it costa from 
two to five times as much to sell as it does to manufacture. 

As an illustration of how the buyer is made to pay, it is related 
that those working in factories aking flavoring extracts tan 
parchase a pint for sixty cents while it costs the public fifty 
cents an ounce. Undoubtly this same thing can be said of almost 
every industry. Every where the cost of selling is excessive, and 
the buyer pays not only for his goods, but whatever is expended 

in inducing him to buy. 

Those who defend the present system do so on the ground 
that, with all its defects, it transacts the world's business 
with great Seat eteics: But Simons and Koester both accuse the 
system of such prodigal and ht aaa waste as to cause one to 


wonder how it can keep going. By them, as well as by others, it 


1 Simons, Wasting Human Life; Koester, The Price ‘of Ineffie 
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ee estimated that the waste amonts to the stupendous sum of a 
hundred billion dollars a year - a sum that would give each family 
of the United States an income of $6000. But not only do we 
waste money but we waste human life. A rewolution would not cost 
more in blood and lives than the present industrial system is 
costing. Conservative estimates, supported at every point by 
the best statistical data obtainable, claim that 40,000 workers 
are Killed every year by criminal negligence, 

One difficulty in the attainment of social justice is the 
firm belief that men cannot be mad e righteous by environment. 
But we could insist, with just as much authority, that there could 
be ne righteousness apart from shitable environment, The moralist 
is the preacher wno talks eloquently on certain virtues but whd 
would probably have broken them all if he had been born in the 
Slums. We are ae we are because our environment has always 
made it easy for us to do right and hard to do wrong. To a 
wrong has always meant for us that we must overcome all sorts of 
restraints and obstacles placed in our way. Brotnerly love and 
service have been the normal results of our surroundings; and so 
far as we have failed to realize these ideals, we have been 
Opposed to our environment. Hence it ought to be easy for us to 
imagine a society in which not merely little groups shall furnish 
their members such environment, but the whole should be like this. 
Nothing less than this is the demand of social justice. Nothing 


else is contemplated by the Democracy of Jesus. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE DEMOCRACY OF JESUS AND LABOR 


Individualism proposes as the remedy for our industrial 
ills, freedom of competition. This was a great Bavence on the 
old system. Under feudalism a few men owned the land and there 
was attached to that land a certain number of peasants. These 
were bound to do their lord's will and in return were protected 
from aggression. With the decay of the feudal system there 
emerged the policy of individualism or free competition. Under 
this system each man was allowed to offer for labor what he 
wanted to pay; while the laborers were free to accept or reject 
as they thought best; as a result, wages soon adjusted themselves. 
It was simplicity itself: let every man who desires acne to be 
done offer what he is willing to pay for the service to be 
rendered.Let every man who wants work, work for the wages offered; 
if he does not like the price, let him find work somewhere else. 
There could only be one result; if the laborer sells his labor 
in the highest market and the employer, buys his in the cheepest 
market the wage scale will readily adjust itself. 

But this theory will only work just so long as individuals 
are dealing with individuals. For instance, there is no immediate 
danger of house-keepers combining to fix the rate of wages to be 
paid to ee servants or that ‘the servants will combine to demand 
a certain rate of wages. So long as there is a house-wife wanting 
a@ servant, and a servant wanting employment the wage situation 


will adjust itself by the house wife offering what she thinks 
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she can afford and the servant accepting or refusing the offer 

as she pleases. But this individualism did not long dupe ver 
Machinery was invented and wherever it was introduced individual 
employment and individual industry ceased to exist. The work was 
now carried on under great roofs by great bodies of men; this 
necessitated an aggregation of vapital which again made necessary 
a combination of employers, This combination did not come through 
the desire to gain an advantage over the laborer but because it 
was not possible to do the work in any other manner. Instead of 
one man running his own loom in his own home, there were a 
thousand men in one cotton mill, all working under one head with 
his divisions and sub-divisions. Free competition ceased to exist; 
no longer was pera an opportunity for the workingman to take a 
job or refuse it as he liked. If he was not satisfied with what 
was offered there was no choice of any other. He was powerless 

to resist the combination of capital. For instance: an employer 
decides to reduce wages and bring longer hours, The worker may 
say he cannot afford to work for the new scale, but nae can he 
do? If he leaves his work, he must go tramping through the towns 
until he can find some other establishment that is carrying on the 
work with which he is familiar, and which has a vavancy for nie 
On the other hand the employer runs no risk. There are plenty 

of others he can get for the new scale or, if failing there, for 
the rate of wages he is paying now. He will have to pay no more, 
and Seas pay less. 

The workingmen were not long in discovering this. They 
found out that a combination was necessary to capital, so they 
also combined. This and not the old guilds, is the foundation 
of trade pyle It was but natural that this new attempt at 


1 
Webb, History of Trade Unions p 13 
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individuality would meet vigorous opposition. In England, Parlia- 
ment passed laws prohibiting them as conspiracy. Then capitalism 
formed a new combine with the resolve that no one belonging to a 
labor union would receive employment. At first the result seemed 
to be successful, but in the end new organizations stronger than 
the old ones were formed and the organization of labor is iGe one 
of the permenent factors of modern civilization. 

It is now frankly admitted that workingmen have gained much 
through their labor organizations, and sometimes by their strikes, 
and it cannot help but be recognized that wages are nearly always 
better in droaniiea tnan in“ Organized trades. They are nowhere 
SO poor, and nowhere are working people so badly treated, as 
where there is no labor organization, 

But what is the cause of all this strife? It will be found 
in the very foundation of all social dealings. We must realize 
that no method can be found that will permit men to live in this 
world on the principle simply of self-interest. Just as long as 
the employer is taught by press or pulpit that it is for him to 
get his labor in the cheapest market, and the laboring man is 
taught that it is for him to try to get the highest possible 
wages - so long as each one is trying to get all he can and to 
give as little as possible - so long there will be industrial 
war. The Democracy of Jesus is not that. Organization we have 
a-plenty, we now need a new spirit; the spirit where each party 
tainke "or the interests of others. 

The fundamental principle, if such it can be called, that 
underlies the industrial war is all wrong. The solidarity of labor 
in the one camp, and the solidarity of capital in the other camp 


prohibits any move towards the solidarity of society. But if 
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labor controversies arise what stand are we going to take? 

Capital is organized and so is labor organized. How can we settle 
controversies between them and thus put an end to the strife? 

How can the Christ and His Democracy solve the problem? *in the 
little pamplet "Labor Differences and their Settlement" by Joseph 
D. Weeks there is this significant statement,"The true relation 
of employer and employed is that of independent equals, uniting 
their efforts to a given end, each with the power, within certain 
limits, to determine his own rights, bt not to prescribe the 
duties of the other? This could well be taught as the first and 
fundamental principle of industri’alism and wherever the spirit 
that it manifests prevails, labor differences and difficulties 
Will be reduced to a minimum, If it prevailed everywhere, labor 
wars would cease altogether, 

Li tars “faits then the next course would be arbitration. - 
That.is the selection of a body of men to represent the interests 
of both parties, and the submission of the question at issue to 
that body for its solution. In this respect England is in 
advance of the United States. Up to the present the majority, 
ene might almost say the overwhelming majority, of the efforts 
to secure arbitration have come from the labor organizations rather 
than from the capitalists. And undoubtly the reason for the great 
success of this method of settling labor disputes in England 
can be directly traceable to the cordial and spontaneous support — 
it received from the employers. "My experience" says Mr. Rupert 
Kettle, »n English lawyer, "is that, when the masters and the 
men meet as men of business and discuss their business matters 
together with perfect freedom, it is the greatest possible relief 
both to the men and to the masters, that they appreciate the 


Opportunity of coming and discussing the matter candidly and 
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5 
fairly with one eiocner and I have never found the menunreason+ 
able, nor have I found the employers unreasonable, Sometimes 
I have heard untenable propositions enunciated on either sae? 
but the general result is that they meet in a proper spirit and 
come to a satisfactory A ent ag 

It is often said by the employer that there is nothing to 
arbitrate, and it must be confessed that there are some questions 
which cannot be submitted to arbitration. Such questions that 
directly involve a moral principle. The employer has ‘notrignt 
to demand that the workingman shall leave his labor organization. 
To, submit to thst demand is to surrender personal liberty. On 
the other hand the strarde union has no right to demand that the 
employer ghall discharge a man because he does not belong to the 
trade union. This is to demand that he interfere with the personal 
liberty of the working man; and there are few if any conditions 
ie which it can be right to submit to such a demand as that - 
to do wrong to an innocent man in order to protect one's self 
from West Veer Liberty is worth fighting for. But all questions 
of mere self-interest are proper subjects for arbitration. 

If conciliation and arbitration fil then the only recourse 
deft is that of; law. The public have rights as well as the 
contestants; and when a labor war inflicts a great disaster upon 
the community, the community has a right to interfere, put a 
stop to the war, and compel the contest:nts to abide by its decisian, 
It is said that a recent railroad strike in Butfalo cost the 
State of New York thirty thousand dollars a day, to say nothing 
of the cost to the militiamen, who were taken from business to 
keep the peace while the railroad and its employers settled their 
quarrels. During the strike on the Burlington @ Quincey Railroad, 


1 
Lowell, Industrial Arditration & Conciliation 
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6 
scores of towns were left without their usual means of transport- 
ation, and the inconvenience snd loss inflicted upon the people 
oe Towa and Illinois were beyond all calculation. The losses to 
the country due to the great railroad strike at Chicago are 
estimated by Bradstreet to be in the vicinity of eighty millions 
of dollars. 

If two roughs get into a guarrel on the public street they 
are not allowed to fight it out; the policemen arrest them both, 
and they are compelled to submit their controversy to a court 
of justice. But the inconvenience to uae public from a quarrel 
between two roughs upon* the street is insignificant as compared 
to the inconvenience inflicted by a great struggle between labor 
and capital affecting our great lines of transportation, national 
or municipal. This would be simply the application to contro- 
versies between classes of citizens of the same principle which 
has long since been applied to the settlement of controversies 
between individual citizens. 

It is the simple affirmation that the community has rights 
Wiich both contestants may be compelled to respect. Of course 
it must beremembered thet all plans of this sort are, after all, 
in the nature of makeshifts. They are lesser evils endured to 
escape greater evils. We pay annually enormous sums in support 
of judicial and police systems, which would be rendered quite 
unnecessary if all men lived according to the Golden Rule. 

But they do not and so we endure the taxation rather than suffer 
the injustice which anarchism would permit. Brotherhood is the 
only real solution but as men will not accept this we must do the 
next best thing. 

But how can the decisions of a court of justice be enforced 


upon the contestants in @ labor controversy? Enforcement of the 
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law against the corporation is a very simple matter. If a 
railroad corppration does not pay interest on its bonds the 
government takes the railroad, manages the road itself, and so 
pays the interest on the bonds. In other words it puts tines 
‘railroad into the hands of a receiver and so cares for the 
interests of the creditors. It will of course be agreed that the 
right of the nation in the highway is greater than the Pight-os 
either stockholder or bondholder. Then would it not be a 
perfectly simple thing for the law to provide that when the 
corporation cannot run its trains through a labor war, a receiver 
shall take the road and qiieae ate But what about the worker? 
This is all right when it has reference to a corporation; but 
how will you inforce it on the laborer? To require him to work 
for less wages or during more hours than he approves would be to 
establish slavery. Whenever the law provides no remedy for a 
wrong, the wronged takes the law into their hands. Now the 
American workingman is without s remedy for wrongs which he 
thinks exixts, aid which an increasing number of disinterested 
spectators also think exist. He strikes because the law 
furnishes him no other remedy for real or fancied injustice. 
If an adequate remedy be furnished there would be no need of 
strikes and they would cease. 

To summarize: the recognition by employer and employed that 
they are partners in a common enterprise; the adjustment of all 
Questions of self-interest by reference to a mutually chosen 
tribunal; and the intervention of law where public rights are 
infringed these would be the application of the Democracy of 


Jesus to the solution of labor wars. 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


While the problem of the religious education of youth 
is ever fresh and presents a difficult challenge to each gen- 
eration, certain conditions in our present generation seem to 
have conspired to make the problem of our present study, "The 
Use of the New Testament in the Religious Education of College 
Students", one of soctar freshness and moment. One does 
not need to present an argument to prove that this generation 
is finding difficulty in presenting religion to its youth. All 
that is necessary to prove this is to point to the present sit- 
uation in the field of religious education. The terrible teil- 
tale evidence is all too prominent. Fortunately for the future 
of the situation, we have ase the stage of needing to have 
this pointed out and have arrived at the place where thinking 
people are everywhere asking the question: How can we teach our 
modern youth the faith of our Fathers? The ugly shadow of a 
coming godless generation that is casting itself threateningly 
across our path is forcing us from our false easy optimism to 
face the facts as tuhey are. 

GENERAL AWAKENING INTEREST IN OUR SUBJECT 

It is not our purpose at this early stage of our study 
to grapple with these facts. That task is the whole purpose 
of this thesis. It may prove helpful to our thinking, how- 


ever, to point out at this juncture the encouraging fact of 
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the healthy awakening of interest that is manifest in every 
phase of our subject. I refer, in the first place, to the 
unprecedented increase in the number of college students in 
America today, which fact points to the corresponding increase 
in interest in the field of higher education. I refer, in 
the second place, to the ever-increasing demand that these 
college students are making for the presentation of relig- 
ious education in a more living and worthy manner; and I refer, 
finally, to the comparatively recent developments which have 
been made and which are constantly being made in the critical 
study of the New Testament, the text-book of Christianity. 
This critical study has not exploded the usefulness of the 
New Testament by proving it untrue, as some good souls have 
feared it would, but has opened its eternal values to the world 
in an unexpected way that is bound, when properly presented to 
our thinking young people, to command their utmost support and 
allegiance to it and to Christianity as interpreted by it. 
Less than a hundred years ago, higher education even in 
comets America was considered as a luxury to be enjoyed 
principally by wuhe few fortunate rich and was mainly for the 
purpose of training ministers, doctors, and lawyers. The 
principal subjects were religion, language, law, and mathe- 
matics. The opportunity of higher education was open to men 
only, as vuhe narrow purpose of education did not cover whe 


field of womanhood. Fifty years ago, there were scarcely as 
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many students in all of the universities and colleges of 
America as are at present enrolled in the University of Cal- 
ifomia. During 1923 there were over 220,000 college men 
alone in America. A leading place in this expansion has 
been vaken by the state universities. These institutions 
have sprung up almost like magic all over our land, increas- 
ing the general interest in the matter of higher education, 
decreasing the cost to the individual student, and achieving 
an effeciency of equipment, organization, and personnel by 
having access to the general taxation budget that was entire- 
ly impossible for the so-called private institutions to a- 
chieve. While this speedy growth and progress on the part 
of the state institutions has been entirely worthy of praise, 
it has not been free from the natural dangers of too speedy - 
growth. We are all familiar with the awkward angular boy 
whose arms dnd legs have grown so fast that he has almost 
lost control over them, and whose only hope seems to be to 
wait patiently ior nature to complete her work of art and 
restore his symmetry and poise. This same sad fate has been 
the lot of our growing colleges and universities. It was 
only natural and normal that some of the overwhelming multi- 
tude of problems which they faced simultaneously in their nes 
‘panding program should remain unsolved for the time being. We 
have not as yet arrived at the place where nature has restored 


their "symmetry and poise", but we are on the mend and can 
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locate some of the difficulties. 

One of the chief, if not the chief, of the above-men- 
tioned difficulties is that of the absence of religion in | 
education. Our next chapter is concerned with this problem 
particularly,'so we merely pause here long enough to refer to 
the awakening of interest that is taking place in this field. 
Harry Coker, in a recent article,points out this fact. He 
says, "The world is more and more recognizing the fact that a 
man is not educated until he has developed and perfected as 
far as possible the powers of his body, mind and spirit. The 
greatest of these three is the personality within, because it 
controls and directs all the other agencies of life. Educa- 
tional leaders are recognizing the need of focusing the atten- 
tion of college people upon Bible study. There should be a 
more complete opportunity for the students to receive during 
their college course religious instruction and the privilege 
of participation in religious activities." This sentiment 
is being echoed from every quarter of university life, both 
from the leaders and from the more thoughtful of the students. 
Bruce Uurry, the nationally known teacher of the Bible among 
college students, gives the following instance of the interest 
evident among students today in religious problems: "A New Eng- 
land student told me that at his fraternity nouse they had just 


had a religious discussion which lasted until three oclock in 


"The Value of College Courses in Bible to the College Student", 
Christian Education Magazine, Nov.1922, p.117. 
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the morning. He said, 'We were discussing God, and we fin- 
ally decided that there was Or While it is not probable 
that such discussions often wax so hot and last so long, the 
intense interest which is here testified to is by no means 
scarce. 

With the revival of interest in religious questions comes 
inevitably the revival of interest in the great text of Christ- 
lanity, the New Testament. This interest is of a, very. differs 
ent nature from the conventional interest that has been famil- 
iar to the old defenders of the faith. Students care practi- 
cally nothing for the sacredness of the New Testament itself. 
If it cannot be demonstrated to them that it is of real value 
in helping them solve their life problems, they are "off of it 
Por Lite. However, the very fact that they have begun to 
make this test is its source of vindication to them. The 
first-hand study of the scriptures from an unprejudiced and 
scientific point of view is doing much toward bringing this 
neglected book back to its rightful place in the religious 
thinking of the world. 

With this general awakening of interest in education in 
general, in the religious angle of education, and in the New 
Testament the most important tool for that education, comes 
an opportunity for educators that has never been equalled in 
Christian history. Will we take advantage of this open mind 


and willing ear to present the claims of religion so they will 
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"Campus Angles of Bible Study", The Intercollegian, Mar. 1924 
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appeal to the student, or will we ery this golden op- 
portunity by pursuing our old outworn methods of half-hearted 
and inadequate presentation of eternal truth? O.D.Foster, 
in presenting his annual report as University Secuetare Tor 
the year 1923, concludes his report as follows: "One of the 
greatest challenges before our Council is the promotion of means 
and methods of high grade constructive religious and moral in- 
struction in our university centers. As we have addressed our 
energies in the past to the development of our colleges, so 
must we devote much time and attention to the interests of 
more than half of our students who are now in the independ- 
ent and state universities. The policy of neglect dare not 
be followed longer if we will not forfeit our birthright. We 
are now in the formative period of what will prove to be one 
of the most significant developments in education in the mod- 
ern world. The guidance of this development will logically 
fall upon those most closely related to the forces which have 
officially to do with the young people whose interest they have 
at heart. At this point our constituent Boards must not fail 
or they may surrender forever what is now within their grasp." 
SUMMARY OF OUR TASK IN THIS THESIS 

With the preceeding facts in mind relating to the fresh- 
ness and keenness of interest which attaches to every phase of 
our subject, and the attending responsibility which this atti- 


tude involves, let us attack our problen. We shall first con- 
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' Christian Education Magazine, Feb.1924, p.236. 
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sider the religious needs with which the college student of 
today is faced. This will involve a cursory study of the 
general interests and attitudes of the youth of college age; 

it will also involve a study of the religious background of 

the average student who enters the college. Out of this 
background study of the average student will be brought the 
particular religious needs which face the student. With these 
needs before us, we shall front the general question of how 
they may best be met. But here our investigation shall take 

on a limited aspect, for we shall deal only with the means that 
are provided in the New Testament, as the text of Christianity. 
It will be necessary in presenting the New Testament to re- 
examine its nature and value. We shall ask ourselves what 

it is and what it is not, and then shall face the question 
whether the New Testament as we thus re-discover it is able 

to meet the spiritual needs of the college student. As some 
parts of it will no doubt be found more valuable than others, 

a critical examination of materials in it will be made which 
will indicate what may be of value and what may not. The 
difficult problem of getting the New Testament teachings over to 
the college student will then occupy our attention. A sum- 
mary of the methodology that has been used will be tested for 
their present value. This will be followed by a discussion 

of the proper methods to be employed in presenting the New 
Testament to students, including a history of these methods 


and their relation to each other, and finally by a brief ex- 
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amination of the materials to be presented. In the con- 
clusion of our study, we shall present a concise review of 
the leading texts in use and available whose purpose is to 
present the New Testament to college students. We shall 


Close with a survey of the outlook in this field of endeavor. 
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THE RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


ener nN 


We have set out in this study to develop an effecient 
method of presenting religious instruction to college stud- 
ents. Naturally, then, the first thing for us to ascertain 
is vuhe particular religious needs with which he is confronted. 
This is not a simple task, and we shall be forced 4n the nar- 
row limits of our space to confine ourselves to the statement 
of conclusions rather than the process of arriving at any con- 
clusions of our own through an independent investigation. How- 
ever, we shall go one step back of his religious needs to inquire 
into the general age characteristics and interests of the part- 
icular age with which we have to deal. This is a fundamental 
inquiry because of the great changes which are wrought into 
each individual life through the very processes of growth and 
erveeee ng 

GENERAL BACKGROUND 

The college age lies within the limits of what is known 
as Later Adolescence (c.18-24 years of age). Although it is 
impossible to lay down a general rule which will cover the 
characteristics of this range of development, it is at least 
worth while for us to consider some such "rule" that indicates 
the general trend of development characteristic of this age. 
The nearest approach to this that I have found is tune concise 


Syllabus prepared by Professor Herbert Francis Evans of the 
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Pacific School of Religion. The statement was prepared to 
cover the ages from 17 to 20 inclusive, but it indicates the 
general development characteristic as well of the whole of 
later adolescence. The main parts of the following state- 
ment has been taken from this syllabus. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS The maturing of processes 
begun in an earlier period takes place at this time. Growth 
becomes more gradual, the body filling out. Striking qual- 
ities of physical heredity now often become apparent in fea- 
ture and figure. Awkwardness of the previous period passes 
into increasing self-control, and general physical attractive- 
ness takes place. Physical vitality is especially strong at 
this period. 

MENTAL LIFE This is the period of rapid adjustment. 

It is often characterized as the time of "stress and strain”. 
Imagination of a higher type is indicated in the appreciation 
of poetry and high types of literature. Memory changes from 
verbal to logical type. Reasoning processes are strong and 
the youth becomes critical, making independent judgments rather 
than depending upon external authority. 

EMOTIONAL LIFE This is the period of overflowing emo- 
tional life. Love stories are most popular, especially among 
girls. Never are iden teas for noble ideals and purposes 
stronger, though boys often succeed in concealing this idealism 


under a sham of indifference and surface frivolity which is 
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often misinterpreted. The dominant characteristics often 
have full development at this time: faults as well as desir- 
able emotions. A prominent characteristic is the admiration 
of ideals, both in persons and literature. 

SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS The period of "first loves" for 
the opposite sex sometimes comes in uhis period, and sometimes 
Sah eanich achenl veer ioe naGlonaves. cum: ateunaee eet 
attraction of the two sexes for each other becomes increasingly 
prominent. There is a growing realization of the larger social 
life outside of home and school. The tendency is for altruism 
to have a larger place in ideals, but not so largely in con- 
crete service, because of the lack of real opportunity for cul- 
tivation and expression of this attitude. The finest, type of 
altruism finds its place in the idealism of this age. The 
"gang" of the earlier period has become a purposive club. 

MORAL CHARACTERISTICS While this is the period of larg- 
est freedom in thinking, the normal development tends toward 


an increasing respect for social institutions and the rules 


and laws by which they are governed. If development is ab- 
normal, criminal tendencies show very soon. Much crime is 
committed between uhe ages of 16 and 21 years of age. The 


youth of this period seeks definitely a standard by which to 
conduct his life, and is often disappointed in not finding 
what to him is an adequate arbitrary standard. Many are very 
conscientious. 

RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS The religious tendencies are 


Linked very closely with the social and moral characteristics. 
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God is still very generally the Law-giver and Ruler, though 
the increasing rational life gives a richer content to the 
terms. Inquiry is made into the sources and foundations of 
religion. This enquiry is often accompanied by extreme doubt 
and mental suffering. The college student at this time js 
demanding reality, including direct uncomplicated religious 
teachings. Those who did not join a church during ‘the earlier 
period now consider the claims of organized religion if ina 
favorable environment. The deepening life now gives meaning 
to worship. Often a warm emotional life succeeds the period 
of doubt, especially in the earlier part of the period. 
INTERESTS OF THE PERIOD Interests are dependent upon 
the occupation of the individual, whether es business or in 
school life. Athletics, especially games of contest between 
schools or clubs are now popular. In literature, history and 
novels are most popular, although periodical literature con- 
cerning machinery and mechanics often gains the eye of the young 
man. Life interests of every type, whether in sclence, art; oF 
religion; are born in this peried Jf they “have not. been borane 
period immediately prece: ding. Environment is of almost dom- 
inating importance. 


CAUTIONS The growing rational life may develop into 


cynicisn. The religious life may be merely emotional or men- 
tal, and lack adequate expression. There is a tendency toward 
general superficiality in life and thought. Dangers of the 
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ephemeral and undesirable in literature are present, especially 
of the widely read periodical type. There is a serious danger 
of playing with the first expressions of the sex-love impulse. 
Every care should be observed to develop respect for elements 
of control in every phase of social life, for youths of this 
age with their sense of freedom are more liable to go to excess- 
es of every type than at any age except the one just prece: ding. 
There are some very interesting items in this syllabus, 
which are of special value to our present study. It is part- 
icularly true of the college student that this is the time of 
rapid mental adjustments, a time when his reasoning power as- 
serts itself by questioning all of the phases of life which he 
has formerly accepted on faith. Religion comes in for this 
critical examination along with all of the other conventional- 
ized influences which have been playing upon his life. And 
as a college youth, who has had any previous Christian training 
at all, is faced with apparently contradictory teachings from 
what he understands to be Christianity, it is no wonder that 
this time is often characterized by “extreme doubt and mental 
suffering". Although the writer has discovered a surprisingly 
large number of college students who claim they have no theol- 
Ogical difficulties, this condition is hardly as healthy an in- 
dication as it at first seems, for it is due rather to a lack 
of any foundational religious training and hence present lack 
of real religious thought. The normal characteristic feeling 


of freedom from convention in thought and act is intensified 
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in the case of the college student, as he is away from the 
steadying influences of home and community lite where he is 
known and watched constantly. This might be a serious danger 
in the lite of the student, and, indeed, is the source of no 
little trouble. However, the fact that "never are enthusiasms 
for noble ideals and purposés: stronger" than at this age bal- 
ances and motivates his life and counterbalances this danger 
to a very large extent. Cynicism and reckless indifference 
to the claims of the deeper life values seem to be the chief 
evils of this age. Both are due largely to the inability of 
the student to coordinate his changing conception of life 
values, which inability throws his thinking into a chaos which 
he temporarily considers hopeless. Much, indeed, depends 
upon the aid which is given to the student in this critical 
period of his life; his whole future hangs in the balance 
awaiting the outcome of his testing of life's values. 

Perhaps the two most neglected and least understood 
religious attitudes of this period are the student's mix- 
ture of rationalism and mysticism and his passionate altruis- 
tic idealism. Regarding the first of these characteristics, 
much loose thinking has been done. Some theorists imagine 
they see a growing sense of mysticism during this period de- 
veloping along the same line as that begun in the early adol- 
escent period; some more practical thinkers believe that the 
student has completely turned his back upon mysticism in favor 


of a thorough-going rationalism; while a third group of think- 
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ers have actually come forward with the recommendation that 

the only way to get students of this age to have any relig- 

ion at all, or to take any courses in it, is to make such 
courses required. They make this recommendation on the basis 
that the students are in a transitional period in which neither 
the law of childhood nor the reason of maturity will control 
their religious thinking. The fact of the matter is that in 
the normal developing youth, mysticism and rationalism develop 
side by side. The confusing thing to the onlooker is his in- 
sistent demand for realism. "He ig not old enough to be dif- 
fident or circuitous in his desires; he does not linger in the 
outer courts of truth; he marches straight into the Holy of 
Holies and lifts the veil from the central mystery. The church 
may fail of its mission to the student because it imagines him 
to be frivolous and indifferent, when in fact he is tremendously 
in earnest and passionately sincere.... To reach the heart of 

an educated young man the message of religion must be unequiv- 
ocaly“uncomplicated, ‘génwine, masculine, direct, “real.s°. It in= 
volves no partition of lire between thinking and believing. It 
must be, that is to say, a rational religion. The religion of 
a college student is one expression of his rational life. To 
say this does not say that religion must be stripped of mystery 
or reduced to the level of a natural science in order to com- 
mend itself to educated youth. On the contrary, the tenden- 


cies of the higher education lead in precisely the opposite 


direction. They lead to the conviction that all truth, whe- 
ther approached by the way of science, philosophy, art, or 
religion, opens before a serious student into a world of 
mystery, a sense of the Infinite, a spacious region of ideal- 
ism, where one enters with reverence and awe. Instead of 
demanding that religion shall be reduced to a level of other 
knowledge, it will appear to such a student more reasonable 
to demand that all forms of knowledge shall be lifted into 
the realm of faith." ! 

The second of these little understood religious char- 
acteristics is cuhat of his altruistic idealism. The church 
has long endorsed the manner of altruism expressed by the 
tongue only. Christian expression among young people has 
been too much in the field of Christian Endeavor testimony 
meetings and too little in the field of practical service. 
The age in which the youth of today is viseknceee is witness- 
ing an entire change of emphasis. Whereas a generation ago 
there was scarcely a single course on the university curri- 
cula of America that approached the social question from a 
philosophical point of view, today every curriculum of any 
moment has courses treating the ethics of the social order. 
The young life is responding in a fine way to this new em- 
phasis. "The modern movement of Social Service has given 


the college student a broader view of service by works which 


1 
"The Religious Education of an American Citizen" p.».35-40. 
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For an excellent treatment of this whole problem see Peabody, 
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is not generally recognized by the church. He asks not, 

"Can I be saved?" or "Do I believe?" but "What can I do for 
others?", "What can I do for those less fortunate than I?" 

No one can live in a community of these young lives without 
perceiving a quality of self-sacrificing altruism so beauti- 
Fuad site so eager that it is akin to the emotions which in 
other days brought in a revival of religion.... Their ardent 
and candid natures demand first a genuine, then a rational, 

and then a practical religion, and they are held to the Christ- 
ian Church by no bond of sentiment or tradition which will pre- 
vent their seeking a more religious way of life. If they 
cannot find satisfaction for these demands in organized Christ- 
ianity, vuhen they will seek it elsewhere; in the cause of soc- 
ial revolution or in the cult of some new faith. At any cost, 
they must emancipate themselves from formalism and traditional- 
ism and find the Truth that makes men free... The social 
movement, followed to its highest expression, leads one up to 
religion; and religion, made generous and self-forgetting, 
leads one down to service. The socialization of religion 
meets the spiritualization of the social conscience. The 
discovery of the social conscience may open a way to the still 
more epoch-making discovery of a more adequate, stable and 
socialized religious faith. The call of the Social Question, 
which the young men and women of the present generation so 


distinctly hear and so gladly obey, may prove in the end to 
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be, not only a summons to the service of man, but not less 
audibly a call from Goa."! 
RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 

At the basis of this whole re-examination of lite ¥alues 
is the college student's struggle with his religious nature. 
This is at once the most basic and, for the American student 
at any rate, the most difficult problem which ne has to face in 
his thinking. This is due to a complicated development in 
the field of religious thought which has, within the last two 
decades, thrown the time-honored order of religious thought 
into complete confusion. Since it is impossible to understand 
this upheaval in. religious thought which has been his direct 
inheritance, it may be wise to gather together, at this point, 
in briefest outline, the leading elements which have produced 
this religious upheaval. 

Probably the most prominent and potent of these influ- 
ences is that of science. Not of science as such, I should 
say, but of scientific development in general which threw the 
old ideas concerning the nature of the Bible and of general 
religious teaching out of focus. For instance, biology in- 
troduced the evolutionary hypothesis, which at first: was thought 
to be in contradiction to the teachings of the Bible. Then 
archaeology and her sister sciences opened up to us knowledge 
of the holy land and of the time of the writing of the various 


books of the Bible which had hitherto been unknown to Christ- 


' Peabody, "The Religious Education of an American Citizen"p.54f. 
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lanity. Historical criticism subjected the Bible to the 
ruthless scrutiny of the unholy eye of scientific knowledge 
and method. Mistakes which were ages old and hoary with 
traditional aeeeaiGuntese ruthlessly brushed aside. All of 
these things tended to divide the opinion of the various 
schools of thought upon certain important theological prob- 

' lems. With other complications, which the student of Christ- 
ian. history knows only too well, the church became more and 
more divided, denominations multiplied, and the power of the 
church was very seriously broken. In America, where the 
church and state were separated, the church with its lost 
power and prestige was left to shoulder the giant task of read- 
justing itself to the upheaval within itself and at the same 
time carry on an educational program for the nation which would 
match the splendid system of secular education being worked out 
by the state. The net result was that the church fell down 

on the job and the onmarcning generations were not educated 

in religion in a degree at all adequate. Today the church 

is paying the penalty which is being exacted for the mistake 

of that period. The marked advance made in other fields of 
thought has not been matched by the crippled forces of the 
church. The parents of today are not properly taught in the 
modern interpretation of the Bible and in general religious 
instruction, and so can be of little assistance in instructing 


their children. So they - or rather a few of them - send 
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their youngsters off to Sunday School, the institution which 
society has given the task of rendering this precious service. 
But the average Sunday School has a message and method that is 
usually more repellent than attractive and does little more 
than disgust the pupil with the whole system. This unfortun- 
ate situation is rapidly being remedied now, much to the glory 
of the whole cause of Christianity. 

| With these causes in mind, as one considers the young 
college student as he appears on the campus today, one should 
not ke too critical of his attitude toward religion, the Church, 
the Bible, and the whole organized force of Christianity. It 
is nothing short of natural that 27 percent of the new students 
who enrolled last semester at the University of California ex- 
- pressed no religious affiliation or preference, and that close 
to 7O percent of those who did express such an affiliation or 
preference failed to take part in any form of organized relig- 
lous activity on or off of the campus. It is sad but not 
hard to account for that many of the professors on the campus 
are distinctly and openly against organized religion. I 
talked with a typical bright pre-medic student very recently 
who informed me that he used to be a regular church worker, 
but who now desired to be known as a pure materialist and had 
nothing whatever to do with the church. There is a great 
wall of indifference which separates the average student from 


religious influences of an organized nature. And this wall 
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is not entirely unjustified. 

You will note uhat we have been considering the average 
student. It is true, of course, that there are many students 
on the campus who are not included under this tern. There 
are the faithful few "church hounds" - as the outsider terms 
them - and this few is rapidly growing in numbers and promin- 
ence. But they have a long way to go yet to become "average". 

RELIGIOUS NEEDS GROWING OUT OF THIS BACKGROUND 

Roughly speaking, all religious needs may be classed 
into three great divisions: instruction in religious history, 
literature, and principles; inspiration of the spiritual nat- 
ure toward a quickening emotional response to the religious 
appeal; and,finally, expression of the religious impulse in 
some form of religious activity, organized or individual. These 
needs represent a psychological development in the require- 
ments of the religious nature. I do not mean to say that they 
appear in the individual in this order; my point is that they 
represent an ordered development in filling the needs. Thus, 
as it were, inspiration in religion is the flower developing 
normally from the seed of religious instruction; and expression 
of the religious impulse is the normal fruitage of the flower 
of inspiration. 

As we come to consider the college student in his rela- 
tion to these normal religious needs, we must not be surprised, 
in the light of his religious background, to find him sadly 


underdeveloped. Indeed, as one views this situation, together 
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with the lax, half-hearted efforts being made to remedy the 
condition, one would easily develop a thorough-going pessi- 
mism toward the future of Christianity, except for the com- 
plete faith in the ultimate triumph of the religious instinct 
in man. 

In regard to the first religious need mentioned above, 
that is, instruction, the lack of the college student is 
appalling. Wherever investigations have been made ioesdue 
his knowledge of religious history, literature, and principles, 
his haziness and often total ignorance has been most eubarrass- 
ing. Charles B. Chapin, an experienced teacher of Bible in 
college classes, says, "If the truth were generally known, as 
it is by college professors of Biblical Literature, many would 
be amazed at the disclosures. In an examination of candidates 
for public school teachers in a western city the question was 
asked, ‘Who eae the Sermon on the Mount?' One said, 'Wood- 
row Wilson', another, 'Lloyd George', and another, ‘one of the 
English poets. ' This would be funny if it were not so serious. 
At one time in his teaching experience the writer was told by 
one of his students that she had never heard of Deuteronomy, 
and she was a member ot the church and brought up in a Christian 
family. Rev. Dr. Walter W. Moore, President of the Union 
Theological Seminary at Richmond, Virginia, tells of the as- 
tounding ignorance of the Scriptures displayed by certain bod- 


ies of college students found by President Thwing in one of the 
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most prosperous and progressive parts of our country, when 
examined as to the meaning of various allusions in the great 
and most popular contemporary poets to some of the most famil- 
jar incidents of Biblical history. Twenty-two quotations 

from Tennyson's poems, containing references to the common- 

est passages of scripture were given to a body of young col- 
hege men and a body of young college women, and they were 

asked to explain these allusions. They evinced almost in- 
credible ignorance. Out of the thirty-four men, eleven had 
never heard of the 'Manna in the wilderness'; only two had 

ever heard of the shadow turning back on the dial for Heze- 
kiah's lengthening of life; twenty-two did not know who 'Baal' 
was; nineteen had never read the exquisite idyl of Ruth; twenty- 
eight knew nothing of 'Joanah's gourd. ' Some of the answers 
were positively startling. With the men only forty-three 
percent of the questions were answered correctly, and with the 
women forty-nine percent." Instances of this uae might 

be multiplied indefinitely. The argument made by some is that, 
after all, the Bible is not religion, and modern scientific in- 
vestigations have proven the Bible very different from what it 
was once thought to be. That is very true, but while the Bible 
is not religion, it is the vext-book of religion for Christian-~- 
ity, and where the Bible is discarded or neglected, Christianity 
is seriously jeopardized; moreover, while science has proven 


the Bible to be different from what it was once thought to be, 
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it has rather revealed its true value than taken it away. 
With such a meagre knowledge of religious literature and his- |. 
tory, it is only to be expected that the knowledge of relig- 
ious principles will be very hazy and uncertain. 

Religious inspiration is a subtle thing to produce 
naturally and normally with the religious consciousness of 
a Christian. This is especially true of the college student 
because of his peculiarly critical attitude toward all social 
conventions, including established and "old fashioned" forms 
of religious ceremony and ritual which he finds within the 
church. He seeks a more direct and simple form of worship. 
Inspiration of the best sort is not created by merely going 
out on an independent conquest for it. The sporadic revival- 
istic enthusiasm with which we are all familiar is all too 
often seed planted among the thorns or in poorly prepared 
ground, which is choked out of the lives of its possessors 
or withers away in the scorching heat of work-a-day life. 
The normal inspiration grows out of a knowledge of religious 
history and values received in religious education, and may 
be directly traced to a yearning for these values as produced 
by a knowledge of them. This fact helps to account for the 
lack of interest of a great multitude of Christians, includ- 
ing a majority of students, in the inspirational services of 
the church: such as worship, the fellowship of likeminded in 


gatherings for inspiration,as well as private devotions, prayer 
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in general, and such devices of inspiration. 

The last of these religious needs of the college student, 
that of expression of the religious impulse through some form 
of religious activity, organized or indivual, is a need of 
greater importance than has been formerly recognized. The 
"tongue" method of religious expression,described on page 16, 
bears out this statement. In a report made of the work of the 
University Pastors of the University of Nebraska, in Christian 
Education for May,1922, the Following statement is made, "I 
have an idea that the average church in our University centers 
err in its policy in not giving the students an easier oppor- 
tunity for the free, vigorous expression of their own exper- 
iences and ideas, both through the open forum discussion and 
through activities by means of which they may test their own 
experiences and develop their powers of leadership. In other 
words, students want, not more done for them, but a heartier 


invitation to do for themseives."! 


Though the young peoples 
societies have done much to fill in this need, there is yet 
much to be done to meet the requirements at this point. 
HOW THESE NEEDS CAN BEST BE MET 
We shall consider here not the methods to be employed 


in meeting these religious needs, but rather a few guiding 


principles for this purpose. The first statement we shall 
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| Many students who will not attend church services are glad 
to do such service as social settlement work. 
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present serves the double purpose of simplifying the problem 
before us and, at the same time, plunging us into its deepest and 
most difficult aspect. I refer to the basie fact that.if we 
would build upon a firm foundation we must take the student 
where he is in his present undeveloped condition. We must 
face the deficiencies in his earlier training; plan not only 
to make up this back work, but, if we would help him complete 
his normal development spiritually, we must see to it that his 
Spiritual development parallels that of his mental development 
by the time he graduates from college. This seems at present 
an impossible goal, but our goal should be certainly nothing 
less than this. Moreover, insofar as we fall short of this 
high goal, we may feel that our efforts have failed. senate 
there is a most hopeful aspect to this problem which should 
not be overlooked. While man has neglected thés development 
of this spiritual temple of his, the materials which God has 
put into it are imperishable. Hence, when we do take up the 
task with a sympathetic hand and scientific method, the re- 
wards of our labor will be surprisingly high. We shall be 
greatly helped by the fact that the student is a real idealist, 
and our program is essentially to develop this idealisn. Pres- 
ident Gilman once said, "A university is a home of idealism; if 
it were not that, it would be better that its walls should 
crumble in a night." Peabody once said, "On the one hand, the 
great masters of thought, the great ideas of the reason, the 


universal laws of science, the perennial persuasions of art, 
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invite the mind beyond the fragmentary and temporary to see 

things steadily and see uhem whole; and on the other, there 

looks up to these heights of the ideal the unspoiled life of 
youth, not yet bent down by the tasks of life, but erect and 
responsive, with the ‘rays of dawn on their white shields of 
expectation’. These are our idealists."! 

Another requisite for success in this great building 
enterprise is that we select the best tools available. That 
is, to bring out the shapely splendour of this spiritual tem- 
ple, we must touch it with only the finest tools of religious 
principles. We shall discover these principles all through 
Jife and Literature. But by far the greatest repository of 
them is the New Testament. Therefore, this shall be our 
principal source of help. 

Lastly, we must plan and build according to the most 
scientific laws available. The laws of pedagogy, psychology, 
logic, and scientific method, which have long been studied 
and used with success in the field of secular education will 
undoubtedly meet equal or more pronounced success when applied 
to the field of religious education. 

Here we come to the parting in the way. We have been 
following the broad road viewing the whole situation as we 
progressed. Now we turn into a by-path to consider the part- 


icular problem of our thesis: the use of the New Testament in 
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Peabody, "The Religious Education of an American vitizen"p.68. 
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this process of religious education of the college student. 
As this book of supreme value must hold a central place in 
shaping the religious educational program, so we shall hold 


it in that central place in our present thesis. 
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THE NEW PESTAMENT'S MESSAGE TO THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


When Martin Luther re-discovered the Bible to Protest- 
antism, it was only natural chat there still clung to it the 
traditions of superstitious reverence with which Catholicism 
had invested it. He pled for the priesthood of believers, 
which meant that each believer had the right to interpret the 
Bible according to his own ability and conscience. However, 
the tacit assumption behind this attitude was that the Bible 
itself was literally infallible as the dictated word of God. 
With such a preconception of the nature of the Bible, this 
freedom was bound to bring trouble See: this system of alleged 
freedom in interpretation. So, when, a little later, the 
spotlight of science was turned upon uhis sacred book and the 
first few flaws were pointed out, the first tendency of. fair- 
minded thinkers was to throw the whole Bible out as false to 
its claims, and therefore unreliable throughout. However, 
the Bible was in no real danger because of its high intrinsic 
value, and in the due course of time, it vindicated itself 
to the hearts and minds of its examiners as all that it real- 
ly claimed to be: a true revelation of God to Man. The real 
trouble had lain, not in the freedom with which its examiners 
had approached it, but in the false conception of inspiration 
with which they had invested it. As someone has finely said, 


"The Bible is inspiring because it inspires," and not because 
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some wooden. man was used as an unthinking mechanical device 
through which God dictated his divine wisdom to Man. 

The three attitudes expressed in the above paragraph 
did not come and go uniformly in the minds of all men. Gen- 
erally accepted attitudes have a peculiar way of maintaining 
a state pe pes. | health long after the tribunals of ration- 
al thought have condemned them to death and carried out their 
public execution. So, aS we approach the question of this 
chapter: What message has the New Testament for the college 
student?, it is well that - recognize the attitudes toward 
the question which are: present in modern thought, that we may 
choose our approach wisely. 

First, there are those who view not only the New Testa- 
ment but the whole Bible as well as literally inspired or 
dictated by the literal mouth of God to some human stenograph- 
er. Others stretch a point and confine this extreme view 3 
the New Testament only. These people approach all such prob- 
lems as confront us from the point of view of how best to get 
over to the pupils concerned the largest body of content of 
these sacred words of God, with the more or less vague hope 
that the very absorption of these words will in some manner 
bring about righteousness in their lives. Their great plea 
in regard to vhe problem of the religious education of college 
students is to get the Bible Bets “ad schools. The less 


thoughtful of this group often identify having the Bible read 
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in the schools with the real educational problem; while the 
more thoughtful devise ingenious plans to convey a catechet- 
ical knowledge of at least uhe complete New Testament, commen- 
cing at the first chapter of Matthew and going straight through 
to the last chapter of Revelation. Needless to say, this at~ 
titude and method has met with small success. 

The second group of thinkers on this subject is composed 
of those who feel vhat the breakdown of the literal inspiration 
theory has shown the Bible to be an imposter on civilization, 
and hence it should not be vaught at all. They have no ped- 
agogical problem in this respect with regard to college students. 

The third group of thinkers has recognized the fact that 
the Bible contains teachings of tremendous value, regardless of 
any preconceived notions regarding where they have originated or 
in what manner they have reached man.from their divine source. 
The method of approach in this case is to search out the mat- 
erials of particular value and teach these to the college students. 

It goes without saying that our method will be that of 
the last group mentioned. That is the more difficult way, and 
yet, the only way that is really effective in our modern age of 
scientific thought. As we pursue vuhis method of investigation, 
the first thing that will be necessary for our thinking will be 
to state clearly what we conceive the Testament to be and what 
we conceive it to not be. Then we will apply the New Testa- 


ment which we thus define to the problem of the religious needs 
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of the student to see if itcreally has a°message of value for 
him. 
WHAT THE NEW TESTAMENT IS NOT 

To clear our minds for our positive thinking, let us 
consider priefly what the New Testament is not. We shall 
confine ourselves to the study of the New Testament only to 
simplify our problem and make it more to the point in our 
present discussion. 

i- The New Testament is not a scientific text-book. 
It makes no claims as such, and it is poor scientific method 
that would make it an authority in a field which it practi- 


cally ignores. 
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2- The New Testament is not primarily an historical book. 


It is a book of extremely important historical value, but its 
historical accuracy is not guarranteed merely because it is 
called a sacred book. Its historical value must be judged 
by the historical accuracy current when it was written, to- 
gether with the individual tendencies of thought of its many 


writers. 


3- The New Testament is not a book which contains a com- 


plete revelation of anything: God, Jesus Christ, truth, or 
righteousness. This seems to be a self-evident fact, and 
many statements of the authors of uhe various writings bear 
witness to uhe fact that they did not intend their writings to 


be such. Certainly Jesus left us enough room to complete 
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his revelation concerning God and truth and righteousness, 
and He is the most revealing character portrayed in the New 
Testament. An instance of this is found in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, where the author said regarding the completeness of the 
revelation of Jesus that had been made, "And there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which if uhey should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
would not contain tne books that should be written."! 

4- The New Testament is not the final authority in the 
Christian religion. Jesus Christ is the final authority, 
and this is true only because his teachings have the most 
truth-revealing and life-giving power of any teachings that 
have come to man. 

5- The New Testament is not a divine encyclopoedia, 
containing a direct answer for every individual human need 
that arises. That is very different from saying that it 
is a book which contains the germinal principles which lie back 
of the solution of the fundamental human problems. These two 
statements are very different, yet there are many Christians 
who either cannot or do not make this very important distinction. 

WHAT THE NEW TESTAMENT IS 

The more important question to answer is the positive 
question of what the New Testament really is. 

1- The New Testament is primarily a religious book. It 
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is an authority in its own field, for the Simple reason that 
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it was written from the religious point of view by men whose 
intense yearning after God brought them into his inmost sanct- 
uaries. 

2- The New Testament is a book which contains in a de- 
gree unequalled by any other book the inspired word of God. 
This does not mean that it is THE word of God, nor support 
the following statement, which is typical of a certain type 
of thinking: that it "speaks everywhere with divine authority 
and demands our envied toatl: Those who wrote were inspired 
by God when they spoke forth great truths - just as any one 
is inspired by God when they see and reveal truth. There are 
the sun-lit mountain tops of inspiration and the shadowy val- 
leys as well between the covers of the New Testament. Other- 
wise, the "Epistle of straw", as Luther called James, would 
be of equal value with the incomparable Sermon on the Mount. 

3- The New Testament is a guide to God and godliness, 
prepared by those who have walked and talked with Him more in- 
timately than any of whose experience we have record. 

4- The New Testament is a book which contains the supreme 
revelation of Jesus Christ, who is portrayed as the Light of 
the World and the Life of Man. This is the central and sup- 
reme value of the New Testament. 

All of the above points to the fact that whenever the New 


Testament is approached by a searcher after truth who really 
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weighs values and is able to recognize a pearl of great price - 
one who is not a mere conner of words and phrases indiscrimin- 
ately, this Book of Books yields up its rich treasures in a 
never-ending stream, like the "river of water of life, bright 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 


Laiibe | 


The words of Paul to Timothy worthily describe whe 
best writings of the New Testament: "But abide thou in the 
things which thou hast learned and hast been assured of, know- 
ing of whom thou hast learned uhem; and that from a babe thou 
hast known the sacred writings which are able to make uhee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
ing ,. Bor ‘reproor, for correction, for instruction which is 
in rightéousness: that the man of God may be complete, fur- 
nished completely unto every good work. "> 

CAN THE NEW TESTAMENT AS ABOVE DEPICTED MEET 

THE NEEDS OF sHE COLLEGE STUDENT? 

The religious needs of the college student which we 
outlined above’ are (1) instruction in religious history, 
literature, and principles, (2) inspiration of the spiritual 
nature toward the quickening emotional response to the relig- 
ious appeal, and (3) expression of the religious impulse in 
some form of religious activity, organized or individual. 

Obviously, the first two needs, namely, instruction and 
inspiration, are the only ones which the New Testament can 
play a part in meeting. In regard to the first of these, 
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the New Testament can furnish a great deal to the college 
student. By far uhe most important Christian literature is 
contained in this book; however, it should be kept in mind that 
the Christian religion is not the only religion worthy of study. 
Moreover, only the very beginning of Christian history is re- 
corded here. The greatest contribution the New Testament 
makes to this need of instruction is its rich store of relig- 
ious principles which are there for use at will. It has prov- 
en itself by the acid test of use to be’the g reatest book in 
the world in this latter contribution. 

The other need for which the New Testament presents help 
is that of inspiration. I can think of nothing more inspir- 
ing than to cultivate a chose acquaintance with these old re- 
ligious heroes, feel with them the depths of sin, suffering and 
the humility of man, then rise with them to the triumphant 
heights of victory through love: to stand by Paul when he is- 
sues his challenge to death itself, "O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?" | Or stand beside 
the Master himself, as he says, in the midst of present sor- 
row, "In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer; 

I have overcome the world, "* There is cates ana from the 
New Testament, and the whole Bible that is of real vaTue in 
meeting this vital need, but among them all, the New Testament 


easily takes first place. 
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From the above, we recognize the fact that, although 
our text is capable of meeting a large part of the religious 
needs of the college student, it cannot possibly be of value 
in face of all of his needs. We will get most from it when 
we recognize its shortcomings and limitations. As Azora 8. 
Davis, president of the Chicago Theological Seminary, said, 
"We shall not honor it (the Bible) when we claim more for it 
than it claims for itself, nor have we the right to demand 
from it that which it does not claim to give...... Plainly, 
here is a book to which we must bring an open mind and an eager 
zeal for study. The issues involved are so essential to hu- 
man happiness and welfare that we dare not be careless or in- 
different concerning our study. We may not know the con- 
clusions of science and we may be ignorant concerning the sig- 
nificant dates and the great movements of history; but con- 
cerning the issues which are defined above we simply cannot 
be indifferent or careless as men. Here is something to which 
we must bring every resource of trained minds and in the study 
of which we must be honest, diligent, and enthusiastic."! 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF NEW TESTAMENT MATERIALS 
-We have now arrived at the place where we may apply the 
actual test of value to the New Testament materials. For 
convenience and ordered thought on the subject, we have div- 


ided these materials into the following groups: (1) The Gos- 
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pels, (2) Acts, (3) The Epistles, (4) Hebrews, and (5) Rev- 
elation. 

(1) The GOSPELS, portraying as they do the life and 
teachings of Jesus Uhrist, are uhe very heart of the New 
Testament. Their materials are of fundamental worth to the 
college student, as, indeed, they are to any searcher after 
mee There is little in the Gospels that will not be of 
some value as teaching material for wthis age. Even the 
opening chapter of Matthew carries a historical significance 
not of Jesus' genealogy so much as of a social order that 
attached so much importance to the family tree. Of course, 
there will be a very slight emphasis upon such comparatively 
insignificant material in a book so filled with rare values 
as is the New Testament. The great emphasis will not be 
placed upon biography at the college ae as it should be at 
an earlier period in life, for the value of biography or hero 
worship has weakened somewhat in favor of real life ideals. 
There is never a good time to take up the problems of the 
mythical or doubtful passages in uhe New Testament or Gos- 
pels unless the pupil has been taught in such a manner as 
will be congenial to their proper vureatment - which is very 
rarely the case. However, this is a time when these ques- 
tions cannot be passed over lightly. The students want to 
know, and if the questions arise, the best thing to do is to 


face them frankly and with as much delicacy as is possible. 
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In speaking of the Gospels, it is always well to dis- 
tinguish between the Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of 
John or the Fourth Gospel. The first three Gospels, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, present a Beaute account of the life of the 
Jesus of history; the fourth of the Gespels, John, presents 
primarily a philosophical interpretation of the Eternal Christ. 
The Synoptics keep closer to the original sayings of Jesus and 
present, in all, a more accurate picture of him; while John's 
philosophical and mystical interpretation of him has held the 
thought of Christians to the present day and has played a 
leading role in the shaping of Christian thought. The demand 
of the college student for reality is better met by the Synop- 
tics; however, the philosophical mysticism of John is not with- 
out a message especially for the last two years of the college 
age. 

(2) The ACTS of the Apostles takes up the thread of 
Christian history from the disappearance of Jesus from the 
scene of action and carries it into the early Christian com- 
munity. At the eighth verse of the sixth chapter, with the 
appearance of Stephen, Paul is ushered into the account, and 
he holds a central place from there to the end of the book. 
The instructional value of this part of the New Testament is 
almost equalled by its contagious spiritual enthusiasm. Many 
are vhe spiritual movements which have wuried to break» away 


from the shack ling creeds and conventions which have grown 
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up with vhe church and plant itself once more in the clear 
free atmosphere of complete devotion portrayed in the book 
of Acts, where "day by day, continuing stedfastly with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home, they took 
their food with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God and having favor with all the people. And the Lord added 
to them day by day those that were saved."! Many a young 
man or woman of college age has allowed the spirit of these 
pages to set fire to their natural idealism and send them out 
into the world on fire for Christ. Here, as in the study of 
the Gospels, the supernatural effects and abused ceremonial: 
points of emphasis, such as Acts 2:1-13;2: 38-39; 3:1-10; 5: 
1-12; 9:36-39, should be given a minor place. Again, as in 
the study of the Gospels, these questions should not be side- 
stepped if questions are raised concerning them; but they 
should be kept in & subordinate place in the thinking of the 
pupils. 

(3) The EPISTLES, including both the Pauline and general 
epistles (except Hebrews) , orépresent in‘ia general way whe re- 
ligious correspondence or homilies of the early church. They 
breathe forth that isame bracing atuaan ieee of enthusiasm that 
is present in the book of Acts. However, there is less of 
narration and more abstract moralizing and statement of ethical 


precepts. There is a great deal of more or less moral phil- 
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osophizing, which probably reaches its highest point in the 
sublime savuiae. be the Romans. Close investigation will prove 
that the early vhristians were wrong on several very import- 
ant points, such as when Uhrist is due to come again and how he 
is to come; occasionally, the usual clear-sightedness of an 
apostle was clouded by the foggy atmosphere of his day, as 
when Paul gave rather peculiar teachings regarding marraige! 
or commanded the women to keep silent in ehurch*; occasion- 
ally, there was a real inconsistency in the veachings?: But 
these are minor points in these grand epistles, and if they 
can be kept in their true perspective in their relation to 
the great teachings with which they are placed, this section 
of the New Testament will be of basic value it meeting the 
religious needs of the college student. Because of the pres- 
ence of this tedious and misleading dross among tne greater 
teachings in this section, it is well to choose out of it the 
passages which touch the higher points of Uhristian thought 
and teach these only, practically ignoring the other passages. 
(4) The Epistle to the HEBREWS is, true to its name, ad- 
dressed to the Hebrews, and is of less value to us of the moa- 
ern western world than to the Hebrews with the religious back- 
ground of Judaism for this method of interpreting Christianity. 
Its chief value today lies in its literary finish and some of 


the devotional heights to which its author leads one. How- 
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ever, this epistle is of comparatively little worth for our 
present purpose. 

(5) The REVELATION of John is the only apocalyptic 
piece of literature in the New Testament, and is of real 
literary value on that account. It is also of historical 
value on account of the codal method of recofding the con- 
temporary history of the writer. It is of great devotional 
value, when properly understood, because of the spirit of 
complete devotion and the daring faith with which its writer 
and his friends faced the religious persecutions and tor- 
tures of their day. If understood in its true historical 
setting, there is nothing of the book which should not pro- 
perly be taught. However, there is really little of value 


in it except for devotional rhapsody or literary study. 
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IV 


MAKING THE'CONTACT BETWEEN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
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‘We have reviewed the religious needs of the college stu~ 
dent, and have arrived at the conclusion that the New Testament 
has a real and vital message for him; we have now arrived at 
the point where we are to face the more difficult but practi- 
cal problem of how this contact can be made. We need not pause 
here to re-emphasize the difficulty of this task; we have point- 
ed this out sufficiently earlier in our study. The fact is 
that these difficulties have rather generally thwarted the ef- 
forts of those who have attempted to make this important con- 
tact. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF A SUCCESSFUL METHOD 

Looking back upon the failures of the old method of ap- 
proach to this problem, let us point out, summarily, a few 
principles which their failure has discovered to be untenable. 
(1) From past experience, it is evident that this great task 
cannot be successfully performed by working on a flimsy hap- 
hazard method or basis. The old organization of this vask 
permitted almost anyone who so desired to weach, and to teach 
in any way that seemed good to him, with practically no over- 
Sight. The agencies overlapped, resulting ie none of them 
really functioning. Thus, independent voluntary Bible study 
groups, the local churches, the Christian associations, the 
curriculum, and the general student religious workers such as 


the student pastors, have all had it as more or less their 
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task to teach the New Testament to students. However, as 
none of these agencies have had this as a particular or com- 
plete responsibility, none of them have done an outstanding 
work. (2) The old method of presentation has shown that vol- 
untary study groups cannot perform the whole task. They have 
proven to be of real value, but os not at all adequate. As 
Athearn wellesays, "So long as the ethics of Spencer is taught 
five hours a week by a trained instructor, and the ethics of 
Jesus is taught one hour a petites Billie Blank, a crack ath- 
lete, selected from the student body to conduct a Y.M.C.A. 
non-credit Bible class, just so long will the ethics of Jesus 


nl (3) As a correlary 


be in disrepute among college students. 
of the prec eding point, the old method has proven vhat the 
Material cannot be adequately presented outside the regular 
curriculum. While it is true that there is a certain spirit- 
ual approach that is necessary to this subject which can be 
obtained only in a voluntary study, at the same time there is 
a large body of background study in content and method of 
thought which can be obtained only in the scholarly class 
room. 

These considerations suggest our positive approach to 
our problem. First, vhere must be a general plan of organi- 
zation evolved that will both place responsibility definitely 
for this task, and outline how it can be carried out in terms 


that will be agreeable to all concerned. Something like the 
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Athearn, "Religious Education and American Democracy" p.265 
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following rules will be found of great value in accomplish- 
ing this end: 

1- The plan must follow and be governed by our form of 
government under which the people decide what they will ac- 
cept and what they will not. Anything which suggests a vio- 
lent departure from the political habits of the people, how- 
ever good the plan, will be unwise - the people must be willing 
and ready to settle the question, else nothing can be done. 

2- The plan must move along lines of least resistance. 
Force, applied through government agencies, will not help 
matters very much, except as it expresses the will of the ab- 
solute majority. 

3- Whatever plan is adopted must be rational and, above 
all,.-practicable. And it must not for a moment be forgotten 
that the plan which covers the subject most thoroughly and in 
the best manner is not the one most likely to be accepted; for, 
as already indicated, if ae were true, a simple and easy plan 
of religious education would have long ago have been accepted. 

4- There must be mutual concessions on the part of each 
religious sect; and further antagonism must not be created by 
Suggestions from either creed that one of the others is bigoted 
and intolerant, and that great sacrifices of principle are be- 
ing made by some to accommodate the selfishness and narrowness 
of the Gc beiee These questions are to be kept entirely out 
of all discussions of the subject. On the other hand, the 


attitude of each must be that of respect and reverence for that 
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which each holds as fundamental. 

5- Each plan of organization and presentation must be 
arranged with the peculiar needs of the local field in mind. | 

Moreover, regarding the voluntary study and curriculum 
methods of presentation of the materials, as we have pointed 
out above, it will be necessary to combine the two methods to 
gain the best results. But these methods will be discussed 
at length in the next topic. 

THE METHODS 

As the student enters the college or university to re> 
ceive an education, his whole life centers naturally around 
the CURRICULUM, Hence, it has been always the aim of relig- 
ious educators to get courses in Bible upon the curriculum. 
However, there is ever the problem of religious freedom to 
cope with. Many earnest peoble nos admitting the Bible 
to the curriculum, arguing that it is impossible to teach 
this book without entering the field of controversy; and, 
they argue, if it were possible to do so, the secuzar teach- 
ing of this essentially religious text would fall flat and 
miss its whole meaning. Over against these people stands 
@ group wno say that it is a fundamental educational error 
to allow a student to pass through our highest schools with- 
out giving him even a glance at the greatest piece of liter- 


ature in the English language. The arguments which this 
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This set of rules is taken almost verbatum from a summary of 
suggestions for organizing public religious education. It is 
published in a little pamphlet monograph entitled, "The Essen- 
tial Place of Religion in Education."-published by the National 
Education Association. 
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latter group sets forth in defense of their position are 
worthy of a brief notice. The following statement appeared 
in the introduction bo a syllabus issued by the High School 
Board of the state of North Dakota for the guidance of their 
teachers when conducting a course of Bible study which was 
introduced into the schools of that state: "A knowledge of 

the Bible is an essential element in a good education. Whe- 
ther or not one is interested in the Bible as a manual of de- 
votion, it is imperative that he should be familiar with it 

as literature and as history; for no literature and no history 
have more vitally affected Anglo-Saxon civilization. As 
Charles D.Warner puts it: 'The Bible is the one book that no 
intelligent person can afford to be ignorant of. It is not 
at all a question of religion or theology or dogma, it is a 
question of general intelligence. '" In this regard it cannot 
be designated as merely a spiritual tragedy, it is a sign of 

a deep-seated mental blunder that students here on the campus 
of the University of California, are coming to their professors 
and asking seriously if the Koran or Avesta do not contain as 
good religious and ethical teachings or better than can be 
found in the Bible. They are permitted to study the religious 
literature of other peoples but are not permitted to receive 

@ sike education in their own. A professor vold me recently 
of a student who approached him this year gathering data from 
the professors on the basis of the answers received from them 


to a question as to whether each professor had anything to do 
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with the Uhristian Uhurch any more and if so why? The: ques- 
tion lying in the back of this student's mind was as to whe- 
ther we are outgrowing the religion which lies at the very 
foundation of our civilization. This is too deep-seated a 
mental attitude to be neglected by our educational system. 

Other arguments set forth by those who would have the 
Bible enter the college curriculum are, briefly, that exper- 
ience has demonstrated that we must have "the time, the care- 
ful organization, and the scientific method, and the personal 
direction and inspiration of the college class room and of 
thoroughly trained biblical instructors" to be able to teach 
the Bible accurately and adequately; that since religion has 
again become recognized as a basic thing in human experience, 
the Bible which contains the account of the religious exper- 
lence of the world's greatest religious thinkers must be 
taught along side of the religious texts of other religions - 
which have already g#ined such general acceptance upon cur- 
ricula; and lastly, that since the religious forces have at 
last begun to get together in their demands, they will bes 
able to command mare attention for these demands. 

When we ask the question as to what has actually been 
done in regard to the wteaching of the New Testament or Bible 
in the curriculum, the answer is, obviously, very little. The 
state university, characterized by "its ageressive freedom 
and candor, and its separation from the churches", has done 


practically nothing till very recently. In an editorial in 
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the Christian Century dated January 3, 1924, appears the 
following significant statement, which speaks of the state 
universities as "hitherto regarded as unable to avail them- 
selves of instruction in religious education by the vener- 
able but wrongly interpreted tradition of the necessary sep- 
aration between the church and the state. Whatever that 
tradition meant at the beginning of the republic, it is ev- 
ident that the exclusion of the Bible and other religious sub- 
jects from the student life of the tax-supported institutions 
of learning is increasingly unconvincing and unsatisfactory. 
The denominations are placing Bible chairs and guilds near the 
universities; economy of administration draws these institu- 
tions together; schools of religion thus take form, and grad- 
ually the universities are glad to accord credit for the studies 
to be offered. Thus, both in the area of the public schools 
and in the state universities progress is being made, and has 
been marked during the past year." 

In the case of the denominational schools the situation 
has been better, though not nearly what it should and might have 
been. Though they have practically unanimously maintained 
Bible chairs, departments, or even colleges in connection with 
denominational universities, yet the work offered there has 
been primarily for the ministerial students. Other students 
either were not expected to take the work offered or did not 
take it because it was optional and not credited on the A.B. de- 
gree. The situation described below by Professor A.T.Robertson 


of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisvill, Ken- 
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tucky, depicts in a general way the situation that the writer 
found at Drake University, the largest denominational school 

of the Disciple's a ee when he passed through her halls: 
"Thus the denominational college is missing its greatest op- 
portunity in Ameridan educational life, when it fails to put 
the Bible to. the, front. in the regular curriculum for all. setu- 
dents. If it exists at all, it is an "*extra' on the side or 
an elective with no pressure to enter it, and a suspicion of 
undue piety if one does take it. Other things have crept into 
the courses of the denominational colleges, but the Biple cour- 
se is still, as a rule, an apology and a makeshift. There are 
honorable exceptions, but the student life is as yet little 
influenced by these courses, because they leave them to the 
preashers.”.' A new movement is on foot today to place reli- 
gious educational chairs in the denominational colleges which 
will care more adequately for the religious education of the 
laymen. Even this movement is rather in its theoretical stage, 
but it shows promising signs of life. 

In the denominational schools, the chapel services around 
which the religious life of the school aaturally gathers, offers 
8 Splendid opportunity for the teaching of religious truth through 
lectures as well as devotional addresses - an opportunity which 
is seldom improved in any proportion to its possibilities. 

Regarding tne VOLUNTARY BIBLE STUDY COURSES, Professor 


H.H.Horne says, "In relation to the curriculum courses in the 


"iden and Religion Messages" Vol.III, p.120. 
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Bible, the aim of the voluntary Bible Study Courses is sup- 
lemental and not substitutional. None of the leaders of the 
voluntary Bible study work advocates the substitution of this 
work for the curriculum courses." The Voluntary Bible Study 
vourses are primarily devotional and are intended to be util- 
itarian or useful in the practical problems of the student's 
Lite. The curriculum study gives the background study of a 
cultural nature, while the voluntary approach deals with per- 
sonal understanding, the mofive control of action. There are 
a great many schools where this latter approach is forced to 
do both duties as the curriculum approach has not yet been 
sained. This is always unsatisfactory. There is, of course, 
no credit offered for this voluntary type of work, nor should 
there ever be. 

There are two methods of Voluntary Biple Study, both of 
which are used when an ideal condition prevails: private de- 
votional study and group study and discussion. Here is the 
most natural and effective place to make the personal appli- 
cation in real life, of the Christian principles which are taught 
in the curriculum courses. it is worthy of note that it is 
usually the busy college men who recognize the value of this 
method of study, when it is properly conducted, and take ad- 
vantage of it. They most readily see that the very control- 
ing springs of life are approached most intimately and effect- 


tvely in this atmosphere. For a concise potnted statement 
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which reveals the purpose and spirit of these groups, see 
the appended "Canadian Student Movement Plan for Bible 
Study Groups", at the end of this thesis. This plan is 
circulated widely among students to assist in promoting this 
metnod of study. 

There are two opposing conceptions as to the leadership 
of the group discussions. One is to the effect that the students 
will develop more freely and unhampered and reach the deepest 
personal devotional depths if he is not in the presence of a 
professor or leader who will cast an academic flavor over the 
question being discussed. While there is real point in this 
contention, it is also necessary to consider, with those who 
favor mature leadership, the fact that very often student 
leadership in this new and unassuming field of accomplishment 
fails to get the desired results. The real trouble is that 
students seldom will pay the high price of successful leader- 
ship in this field. It takes the grand stand of the athletic 
field or the applause from the debating audience to make nim 
pay the true price of leadership. This fault is being bat- 
tled with at present as never before, and it may be tnat soon 
student leadership will become more popular and effective. 

The extent of these voluntary study groups is indicated 
by the following statistics: Last year they were held at sev- 
eral of the large educational institutions throughout the 
country with a marked success. At Ames, Iowa, the students 


of the State Agricultural College conducted 79 Bible discuss- 
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ion groups for a period of 17 weeks; at vlemson, Soutn Caro- 
lina, 50 Bible discussion groups "helped substantially to per- 
meate the student body with a new consideration of the claims 
of the Christian life"; at the University of Pennsylvania the 
total attendance was 1800 during six weeks of discussion groups. 
Effective work on a smaller scale was done in scores of other 
institutions. Statistics compiled by Dr. Herbert Betts in 
1920 seem to point to the fact that the voluntary discussion 
eroups are just as popular, if not more so, in the state in- 
stitutions as they are in the denominational schools. This 
is probably due, however, to the stress laid upon it at the 
former institution. 

THE CONTENT 

Though it would be very instructive to examine the 
whole content of the religious instructional courses both in 
the curriculum and the voluntary study classes, it will be 
necessary because of our limited space to confine ourselves 
to a brief statement concerning the content from the New 
hegramene only which should go into each. 

Concerning tne proportion of New Testament materials 
that may properly be included in both the curriculum courses 
and the voluntary study courses, the tendency is to err on 
the side of having too little rather than too much includea. | 
The materials might be profitably graded according to the 


student's year in cohlege. Thus, the freshmen and sophomores 


For a discussion of what materials to include, see page 37f. 
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should be offered courses of an introductory character, while 
the two upper classes should have courses of a more advanced 
or specialized nature. 

Courses in the curriculum for freshmen and sophomores 
should cover in a general way the whole literature of the New 
Testament. This is the time to at least introduce them to 
it so they will know what it is. Besides, as Professor 
Athearn points out, many students leave college before they 
get into the upper classes, and so, if they were not reached 

in the earlier classes, they would not be reached at all. 
| It would be well to emphasize the life and teachings of Jesus 
and of Paul without going very deeply into their tninking at 
this time. That is about all that will be possible for this 
period. During the junior and senior years, there should be 
a rather large variety of choices of subjects. Anong these 
choices should be included in a prominent way the ideal ethics 
of Jesus and of Paul as shown in such passeges as the following: 
the Sermon on the Mount, Matt.13, Matt. 18:23-35; 25:14-30; 
Luke 10:29-37; I Cor. 13; Eph. 6:13-18; Col. 3:14-15; 3:18-4%2; 
4:(5=6; I? ties. 4:35213) PFotin. 6rias Ir tin- 516-33+ Pita ore; 
Hebrews 2:18; 12:5-13; 13. It would not be out of place to 
study Paul's arguments about the nature of God, Acts 17: 16-33, 
and kindred passages. However, these are merely suggestive, 
and it should be kept in wind that these passages are to be 
organically connected in a large and varied religious curri- 


culum which covers these individual passages and the New Test- 
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While the voluntary courses have access to a group of 
texts (which texts will be reviewed in the next chapter), they 
do not necessarily need to use these if the leader is able to 
conduct the studies along original independent lines. The 
present trend, as will be pointed out more fully later, is to- 
ward independent study. However, these texts are very val- 
uable in that they offer profitable and interesting lines of 
study which may be followed. It is always best for the group 
leader to allow the group to choose its course of study from 
several alternatives. By far tne most popular study is the 
Life of Christ, for those groups who use the New Testament as 
their text.* The best suggestive guide at present available 
for study of the Bible text itself is the plan outlined by 
W.W.White of the Biblical Seminary in New York, and taught very 
successfully by A. Bruce Curry. (This plan is given in full in 


the appendix at the close of this study.) 


For suggestive outlines of curriculum courses, see Charles F. 
‘Kent's article in Religious Education, Vol.VIII, p.456; Henry 
Thatcher Fowler's outline in Religious Education, Vol.X,p.362; 
George H.Betts' outline in Religious Education, Vol.XV, p.262. 


‘ A suggested curriculum for voluntary group study is given by 
H.S. Elliott in Religious Education, Vol.VIII, p. 463. 
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V 
CONCLUSION 


We shall close this study with a brief review of the 
texts which are in use or available for teaching the New 
Testament to college students in voluntary study groups, fol- 
lowed by a concluding statement as to the gat heok in this 
field of endeavor. 

TEXTS IN USE OR AVAILABLE 

There is a rather surprising shortage of materiels in 
this field, due to two reasons: first, the apparent inability 
to write texts for this difficult age and experience; and, 
secondly, the tendency of college students to go back to the 
study of the original text of the Bible itself. This latter 
reason shows a very healtny attitude on the part of the stu- 
dents, and if rightly guided is bound to bring about a modern 
interpretation and understanding of the Bible, and especially 
the New Testament, that is sadly lacking today. 

The standard publishers of religious educational mat- 
erials have all evaded the field of the college age. Some 
have classed this age with the high-school group, some with the 
adults, and some ignore the group entirely. Thus, the Univ- 
ersity of Chicago Press, publishers of the VUonstructive Series, 
class the college age with the adults; the Scribner Press, pub- 
lishers of the Scribner Series, have a group of texts for high- 
school or college age; the Beacon Press and Abingdon Press, 


who publish the series of texts by the same names, ignore the 
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college age completely. The Beacon Press publishes a 
group of texts for "advanced" study, "for age eighteen or 
older". The Graded Bible School Lessons, i the Internation- 
al Series, publishes a Senior Series, consisting of a four- 
year course, for ages 17-20. This series entirely ignores 
our problem, however, with never a mention of college prob- 
lems, nor any attempt to relate the teachingscof the Bible 
to the specific problems faced by college youth. 

The press which has had the development of this field 
practically in its own hands is the Association Press. It 
has printed actually hundreds of books, the special consid- 
eration of which has been the welfare of the young manhood 
and young womanhood of the world. These books are written 
principally from the religious viewpoint, and cemtain much 
of real worth. Among these publications is a group or ser- 
ies of books prepared for College Voluntary Bible Study which 
has been officially prepared under the direction of the Sub- 
committee on vollege Courses of the Sunday Sehool Council of 
Evangelical Denominations and the Committee on Voluntary 
Study of the Council of the North American Student Movement. | 
These books represent the best work that is in the field. 
There are, to be sure, other books in the field, some of which 
are better known and gece widely used than these. It would 


be impossible to review all of these books; but it is well 
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A list of these books is given, together with one of other 
texts, in the Bibliography at the end of this study. 
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worth our while to pause at this place to review very briefly 
each of these specially selected books and also a few other 
representative texts which have proven themselves particularly 
popular and valuable. It might be stated, at this point, that 
there is a considerable movement just now which tends to get 
away from all texts except the New Testament, and this move- 
ment rather considers all other texts as crutehes and hence to 
be frowned upon. 

1- CHALLENGE TO LIFE SERVICE, by Harris-Robbins. This 
book, with the following five, is a "College Voluntary Course" 
book. It consists of twelve studies in the campaign of the 
Kingdom of God, from the point of view of life service. 

2- CHRISTIANIZING COMMUNITY LIFE, by Ward-Edwards. This 
book is arranged for a twelve-week study, and concentrates on 
the problem of the man who hes accepted Jesus' social prin- 
Giples and wants to make them operative in the life of his 
community. 

3- CHRISTIAN STANDARDS IN LIFE, by Murray-Harris, is 
one of the most popular books that has been used on the cam- 
pus. It was prepared especially for the second semester of 
freshmen study groups. It consists of twelve biographical 
studies, showing how the dominant motive of life entered into 
the thoughts and actions of each character. The method of 
study in uhis course is somewhat different from the average 
text. There is less of Bible study here. The method of study 


arranged by the authors is as follows: each chapter is divided 
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into three sections: Daily Readings, Study for the Week, and 
Suggestions for Thought and Discussion. Each week's work 
gathers around a central theme which is first developed in 
the daily readings. These are intended as a basis for daily 
thoughtful Bible reading and prayer, usually known as the 
liorming Watch. The Study for the Week is a biographical 
sketch illustrating from some great life uthe application of 
the theme of the chapter. The Suggestions for Thought and 
Discussion present a series of suggestive questions as a re- 
view of the week's work. 

4- FAITHS OF MANKIND, by Soper, was arranged especially 
for the second part of the third year of the "College Volun- 
tary Course", and is arranged for a twelve-week study. It is 
a complete elementary handbook on comparative religion - human, 
vivid and altogether readable. Its real value is for mission 
study, and it is not of much value as a devotional book. 

5- LIFE AT ITS BEST, by Edwards-Cutler. This book con- 
tains a well arranged twelve-week study in the life of Paul, as 
a man of outstanding action and ability. 

6- SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS, by Rauschenbusch, is an 
immensely popular and effective book in which the author, who 
stands preeminent in the field of social Christianity, gives 
in these vivid studies his conception of the social principles 
enunciated by Jesus. The ureatment is original and marked by 


constant reference to the present conditions that Christians 
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are facing. The treatment of the subject by the author 
shows that he understands the need of the college student and 
the value of the method of appeal to his social altruism. He 
says in the introduction to his book, "It (the book) does not 
undertake to furnish predigested material, or to impose con- 
clusions. It spreads out the most important source passages 
for personal study, points out the connection between the 
principles of Jesus and modern social problems, and raises 
questions for discussion." 

7- THE MEANING OF PRAYER, by Fosdick, is perhaps the 
best book in print on the subject and a book that has won as 
wide a reading, if not the widest reading, of any book of 
its type. It is arranged with the daily Bible reading and 
suggestions for study; at the end of each chapter is the 
author's "Comment for the Week." At the end of each day's 
Suggestions for study is a classic prayer. This study lasts 
for ten weeks. Fosdick's books, THE MEANING OF FAITH, THE 
MEANING OF SERVICE, and THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER are all 
books of outstanding worth and are doing a great service in 
this field of study. 

8- HOW JESUS WET LIFE QUESTIONS, by Elliott, is a com- 
paratively recent book, and represents one of the best pieces 
of work done in this field. The whole viewpoint of the ap- 
proach to the life of Jesus is what of considering the issues 


Which he met. The reader is confronted, not by comment on 
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Scripture passages, but by one searching question after another, 
based upon comparatively long quotations from the New Testa- 
ment, which is given in the fresh style of Moffatt's transla- 
tion. 

9- JESUS IN ZHE wECORDS, by Sharman, is a presentation 
of the story told by uhe Synoptic Gospels, with a series of 
suggestive questions, arranged much 1iké the book by Elliott 
described above. Mr. Sharman is outstanding at present in 
his work of developing Bible Study groups among the students 
of Canada. (See Appendix) 

10- J&SUS AND HIS CAUSE, by Curry. A.Bruce Curry has 
just completed a national tour of the colleges of America for 
the purpose of promoting Bible study of a voluntary type among 
the students. He is one of the outstanding figures in this 
work today, and his book, which is a study of the Gospel of 
Mark from the problematical viewpoint, though it is not yet 
off the press, promises to be of outstanding value. The meth- 
od being tollowed i his book is as follows: the first half of 
each week is given up to a study of the Scripture selection. 
The outstanding problem suggested is studied through questions 
which bring out the Scripture principles and apply them to 
present-day conditions. This author has two small paper pam- 
phlets which are now being used widely, entitled, FACING STUDENT 
PROBLEMS and QUESTIONS ABOUT JESUS' WAY, These are studies 
for one week only but are worked out in the same way as uhe 


larger books. They are fitted more for summer conferences or 
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such groups of short duration. 

The books which are of real outstanding value are those 
which point the student most fully and frankly to the orig- 
inal sources and merely aim to help the student to think for 
himself instead of trying to convey information to him. It 
is not the comparatively small thoughts of the authors of these 
books, but their thoughts and the students’ linked with the 
Spiritual thought of the ages that bring really significant 
results. "Most of ~the books we read," writes Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, "are like the rain water that fell last night. i 
is superficial matter and it soon runs off. But the liter- 
ature of creative spiritual power is a whole sea - the accum- 
ulated spiritual gains of the ages - and to know it and love 
it, to go down beside it and dip into it, to feel its vast 
expanse, the currents that run through it, and the tides that 
lift it, are among the choicest and most rewarding privileges 
that man can enjoy." And the greatest creative spiritual 
book in print is the New Testament. 

THE OUTLOOK 

Where there is increasing interest being generally dis- 
played in a subject or movement, that subject or movement is 
entering upon a developing program. As the interest in high- 
er education, critical study of New Testament literature, and 
religious education in general is on a decided increase at 
present, there is bound do We a strong development in the field 


of our present study. We cannot avoid its showing increasing 
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Signs of life; it is ours to guide this development aright. 

Herbert L.Willett, of the Chicago University, in a re- 
cent address in Berkeley,made the statement that as he viewed 
the religious situation in this country, he felt that he was 
able to utter the prediction that it is a matter of but a few 
years until the state universities and all of the institutions 
of higher learning will include religious education on the cur- 
riculun. The way he reasoned his conclusion was this: the 
present situation is that the universities and colleges are 
finding growing up all about them guilds, leagues, Bible Chairs, 
schools of religion, which are offering courses in religion to 
the students. The universities are welcoming these organiza- 
tions with open arms. The next step will inevitably be that 
these different religious instructional agencies will organize 
and combine their efforts so that they will no longer be spor- 
adie and comparatively ineffectual, but will give work of a 
high class, will demand and eventually receive full credit for 
this work as elective the same as any other elective course on 
the curriculun. Then, inevitably, these schools will come 
under the regular jurisdiction of the officers of the univer- 
sities and colleges, and so will be included in the regular 
curriculun. 

On the other hand, we have such statements ag the follow- 
ing from Walter S.Athearn, "There are as many reasons for ex- 
cluding all forms of religious instruction from tne state col- 


leges and universities as there are for excluding such courses 
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from the public elementary and secondary schools. True to 
our principle of the separation of state and church, we must 
see to it that no child or adult is deprived of the full and 
free advantages of any part of tne public school system be- 
cause of religion."| However, with an interest on the part 
of the public that is rapidly increasing into a demand, a way 
will be found to offer it without embarrassing any child or 
adult or endangering their religious freedom. There is a 
real need behind this increasing demand for religious educa- 
tion in the higher centers of education, and this need is 
going to be tne mother of the invention of a he to satisfy 
itself. It is our rare privilege and opportunity to help 
solve this momentous problen. As charles Foster Kent finely 
says, "In all our iniversities and colleges there is today a 
growing demand for a religion that is based on all the facts 
thus far revealed to man, whether through prophet or scient- 
ist. We must meet these demands, and, if rightly met, they 
will grow apace. Verily, those who in this perilous yet 
plastic moment in human nistory 'turn many to righteousness 
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shall shine as the stars forever and ever.'" 
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“Religious Education and American Democracy" p.263. 


"The Curriculum of a State University School of Religion", 
published in CGhristian Education, April, 1923. 
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APPENDIX 


CANADIAN STUDENT MOVEMENT 
PLAN FOR BIBLE STUDY GROUPS 
Developed by Prof.H.B.Sharman, of Toronto 


Basis 

That Jesus is supreme among men -- That the original re- 
cords about Jesus disclose adequately the elements of his supren- 
acy and tne sources of his achieving power -- That from a study 
of Jesus one may discover the secret of an abundant and abiding 
life. 


Aim 

"To study and to understand the life and the teaching of 
Jesus -- To adopt the moral and religious principles of Jesus 
as the basis of the individual life -- To promote the knowledge 
of Jesus and the adoption of his principles among students. 


Method 

To make an independent and individual study of the orig- 
inal records of the life of Jesus -- To compare results and to 
exchange opinions with others wno are likewise studying Jesus in- 
dependently -- To employ tne resources of modern criticism and 
liberal scholarship freely and fearlessly in the endeavor to know 
Jesus. 


Attitude : 

To study without any initial theory as to the nature or 
source of the records about Jesus -- To study without any under- 
lying assumption as to whe person of Jesus -- To study without 


trampels and with intellectual and moral integrity. 


Declarative 

To devote an average of at least twenty minutes each day 
during tne college year to a study of the life and teaching of 
Jesus -- To spend one nour each week as a member of 2 student 
group for a discussion of tne results of individual study -- 
To conform the life unreservedly to the truth as it is in Jesus 
as vhat truth becomes known. 


Outlook 
To encourage students to become leaders of groups of fellow 
students for the study of Jesus -- To provide opportunity for 


students to learn, by thoughtful observation and particivation, 
the most acceptable ways of leading others in a study of Jesus -- 
To engage the minds of students with the ideal of forwarding 

the religion of Jesus by continuing, after College days, to lead 
others in a study of the original records of the life of Jesus. 
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TEN SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE STUDY 
Prepared by The Biblical Seminary in New York 


Wilbur W. White, Ph.2,President 


These suggestions apply particularly to the consecutive 
study of a book of the Bible. They presuppose that the student 
will first read through a book of the Bible dividing it into 
convenient sectional units for mare intensive study. Apply 
the following suggestions to each section, using a Bible and 
a notebook: . 


1- Read the lesson uhrough, challenging the meaning as 
if you- were reading it for the first time in your life. Don't 
read a sentence without knowing, when you finish, just what is 
said. 

2- Choose a title for each paragraph for the lesson. The 
paragraph is our unit of study, not tne chapter. (The American 
Revised Version and some modern translations are well paragraph; 
ed. Failing these, make your own paragraph divisions.) Think 
over these titles until you can give them in order without ref- 
erence to book or notes. ; 

d- Study the thought relations of each paragraph to the 
ones preceding it and following it. The questions to have in 
mind are: Why did the writer put this paragraph in? Why did he 
put it where it is? Sometimes the connection is merely chron- 
ological; sometimes this and more. Sometimes there is an abrupt 
transition with seemingly very little connection. If you dis- 
cover some relationship that you had not noticed before or that 
you think worthy of comment, make a written note of it. 

4- Apply the above suggestions, on a larger scale, to the 
lesson as a whole in its relation to the lessons preceding it 
and following it. Ask such questions as these: Why does the 
lesson add to the wovement of the book? What would I miss if 
this section had been omitted? 

D- Try stating the theme of the lesson. Perhaps you 
will get more than one statement. Make an outline developing 
your theme if you wish. 

6- Write a list of five or ten observations on the lesson. 
This means to correlate facts and statements and expressions, and 
to get under the surface until you begin to see things in the 
lesson that you never saw before, then record results. Do not 
tet these observations overlap your reports on points 2, 3, -4, 
and 5 above. Distinguish these three: (1) An observation, (2) 
An interpretation, (3) An application. You are asked here not 
what does it mean? or what does it teach? - but what do you SEE 
here that is noteworthy or striking. 
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7- Study the persons and places mentioned. If places 
or journeys are prominent, draw a rough map indicating them. 

S- Record questions and difficulties raised in your study. 
For help on these apply at the library. Or ask your minister 
or someone else who can direct you. 

9- What has come to you in this study in the way of new 
Spiritual values? What help on practical problems is offered 
by this passage? What would be the results of applying in 
daily life the principles, teaching and spirit of this Scripture? 

10- Think back over this section, reviewing your study by 
means of the following questions: 

What is here? 
) What does it mean? 
) With what problem, vital to us today, does it 
deal? 
) What suggested solution to this problem'does it 
offer? 
) Will this solution work? How? 


Many find it profitable to organize groups for report and 
discussion along these lines. 
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in current literature till after 1917, the date of this book. 
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articles which the author found most helpful, and none 
of the articles date back of 1917 - see note at bottom 
of Dp. 68.) 
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Full reports of religious work among students at out- 
standing higher educational centers - Few., 1921 


Conference of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors, 1922 - April, 1923. 


Munro, H.C., "Religious Education at State Universities" 
- June, 1923, p.292. 


Religious Education 


Bibliography on Religious Education in Colleges and 
Universities", prepared by Clara F. Uhassell. Con- 
Sists of 15 pages of topical index in outline form; 
with selected references from current literature. 
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